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Introduction 

Roger Zelazny 


I am not much cf a conventional gambler, though the 
act of wagering on a disputed outcome has always fasci¬ 
nated me. Yes, I consider it a powerful metaphor for 
life—so much so that I feel I get enough of it in my 
real-time existence and don't really need to go seeking 
more for recreational purposes. Looking backward toward 
the origin of life and considering that I am here at all to 
do it makes me feel as if I’ve already won a Big One. 
And when I consider the odds against one’s becoming a 
fairly successful full-time author I've a feeling I’ve been 
lucl^ on top of whatever skills Tve developed at the craft 
It makes me a little conservative when it comes to throw¬ 
ing any more on the line than I have to. 

Insurance companies seem generally to emerge winners 
in taking bets against deaths, disasters, and accidents at 
large. In general, the statistical character of reality seems 
usually to have the upper hand. While chaos theory and 
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the behavior of subatomic particles allow for streaks of 
unpredictability, their functioning is normally recogniza¬ 
ble as soon as they start getting cute about it Good This 
adds spice to things, gives us plots, and makes me feel I 
am not the victim of a rigid determinism. 

Yet there is something about the streak of luck that 
fascinates. Or its one-time occurrence at a uniquely pro¬ 
pitious moment. Or its ramifications. As with many writ¬ 
ers, I’ve always felt that one coincidence in a story is 
acceptable because coincidences do occur. But more than 
that is cheating. The first is a metaphor for life. The sec¬ 
ond is bad plotting. In the course of one of those occa¬ 
sional examinations of my own life I looked for turning 
points which left me a di^erent person in some parallel 
world, and for breaks of luck—good and bad—that 
helped or hindered me here, attempting to see how far 
their tracks might be followed. 

At a Lunacon in 1969 I happened to mention to Isaac 
Asimov that I was planning to quit my civil service job 
on May Day of that year, to write full-time. He told me 
that it might feel strange at first, adjusting to a new daily 
rhythm, that it could mess up my writing for a time but 
that it would soon pass, and he wished me good luck. 

That May. while I was dithering about with my new 
rhythm, I received a leUer from Sylvia Burack, editor of 
7^ Writer magazine. She said that she had recently asked 
Isaac Asimov fcr an article on the writing of science Ac¬ 
tion and he had responded that he was too busy at the 
moment and recommended that she approach one of the 
newer writers, such as Roger Zelazny, and had furnished 
her with my address. I never knew whether he was really 
too busy, or whether he wanted to throw a little extra 
business my way now that I no longer had a paycheck 
coming in—though I strongly suspected the latter. 

So I wrote the piece and sold it to her. Further down 
the line, after its ^pearance, I received a call from the 
director of the Indiana University Writers Conference. 
They’d been having requests for a science fiction section 
that year, and would I be willing to teach it? I asked him 
why he wanted me. He replied that he really knew nothing 
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about science fiction, so be*d gone through the depart¬ 
ment’s back file of 77ie Writer, reading articles he could 
find by science fiction authors. He'd liked mine, so he 
offered me the job. 

I accepted, and the first night I was there—at the usual 
get-introduced party—I met Writer *s Digest editor James 
Brady, who was teaching an article-writing course. He 
was familiar with my work, and he mentioned that Writ¬ 
er's Digest had a series of taped interviews with genre 
authors—and they had something in every category 
excepting science fiction. Would I care to stop by his 
room and record one the next eve? I did, it took under 
two hours, 1 considered the advance generous, and it paid 
me royalties for a long, long time. Later, Brady was re¬ 
sponsible for my receiving several assignments to write 
for his magazine, one of which led to more secondary 
benefits. 

And I was invited back to teach at Indiana University 
for two additional summers, on one of which they hired 
a young writer named George R. R. Martin to be my 
teaching assistant, which proved the beginning of a long 
friendship. How far do lucky streaks go? It might be that 
had I not known George well he'd never have adapted 
my story “The LastDefender of Camelot" for “The Twi¬ 
light Zone,” giving me some fascinating instruction on 
television editing along the way. Or I might never have 
created my character Croyd Crenson for George's Wild 
Cards shared-universe series. 

Then again, George and I could have become friends 
by some other route and things still have fallen out exactly 
as they did at that point When is something finally di¬ 
luted? While ITl never know for certain, I consider the 
entire sequence an extension of the Good Doctor’s initial 
act of kindness toward me. I t hink of it occasionally when 
hoping for a moral order to the universe. 

Each piece in this volume looks upon the luck of the 
draw in a somewhat different fashion. That's really the 
most I care to say about them here. After all, writing a 
story is a gamble, publishing a book is a gamble, buying 
a book is a gamble, reading a book is a gamble. 
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I want to thank each author for writing an afterpiece to 
his or her tale, helping to personalize this volume just a 
bttle bit more; and John Douglas, my longtime editor, for 
buying the idea in the first place. 

And you, of course, dear reader, for taking a gamble 
here. 



Atlantic City Blues 

Joe Haldeman 


You get 50 you hate the feel of them. They 

the cards, like to 

they wear away your fingers. You got smoke blow smoke 

in your hair in your 

The chips, all the time eyes, 

they wear you down too. 


Counting, 
stacking, 
hauling them in: 


Purple veins 
popping out 
down by my ankles. 


Tylenol junkie: 
headache, 
backache, 
smile ache. 

Royal pain in the ass ache. 
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Got to find a real job. 

Seven bucks an hour, plus tips. 

You can live on it. 

Bastard wins a thousand, 

takes you ten, But you can^t live with it 

wants a medal for it — 

Can’t live with them, the people. 
You don't even get the take: 

pool it and split it six ways. Especially the men— 

The ones who think they can have you 

Tlie ones who think you’re just a card dispenser 
The ones who think you’re out to get them 
The dnuik ones the high ones the loud ones 
The ones who only see the color of your skin. 

Sometimes you hit a blackjack; 
try not to smile 

while you scoop up all their money. 

Their faces get so red. 

And the sad ones, 

the desperate ones they come with eyes wide 

jaws set 
small bills 

You smooth their crumpled bills, 
give them worthless chips, 
kill them card by card 

they stumble back to join the crowd 

out beyond the gaming pits where the machines 

jingle and jangle and clink 
where the old and poor and tired and lame 
think that a quarter or a dollar could fix things forever 
no more problems if they could only get a hot machine 


Same fools who buy lottery tickets. 
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But it's no different here, 
here in the high rent district, where 
black and brown and white and yellow 
feed us red and green and black chips 
until it's all gone 


even though it says in every book 
any fool knows 

you stay in this game long enough 
it's got to suck you dry 


I know this 

I know this like I know sore feet and joints and eyes. 
Got to find a real job. 



What to say about a legend? I was reading Nelson 
Bond's stories in the 1940s^ He can write anything, in 
any medium, and do it with great skill, vividness, 
persuasion. Buffer many years he has been retired, 
enjoying his antiquarian hook dealership and playing 
bridge in Roanoke, Virginia. I came along and pestered 
him for a story for this hook—so relentlessly that he 
finally wrote me one to restore peace to his world. I am 
very grateful, and it u a pleasure to bring you a new tale 
fiom a gentleman I have long admired. 



Pipeline to Paradise 

Nelson Bond 


1 he telephone rang before dawn, and the caller was 
Marcus Kane. His voice came over the wire long-distance 
distorted and thin, but gaily ebullient as ever. 

*'Blake, baby, this is Marcus. How's my good buddy?*’ 

Blake Arnold blinked the sleep from his eyes and 
fumed. 

"Are you out of your goddamn mind?" he asked pee¬ 
vishly. "Do you know what time it is? Almost four in the 
morning! And I just got rid of the granddaddy of all head¬ 
aches." He stopped abruptly, petulance melting in a sol- 
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vent of confusion. '^Marcus?'' he repeated '^Marcus 
Kane?” 

“Himself,” said the far, jovial voice. “In person, and 
no facsimile.” 

“But that*s impossible,” said Blake. “Marco... 
you’re deadV' 

There was a moment of silence. Not really a silence at 
all; more like a pause for breath before reply. Then the 
answer, as brighUy cheerful as before. 

“That’s right,” said Marcus blithely. “Does it mat¬ 
ter?” 

“Matter! Does it matter? Marco, where in hell are you 
calling from?” 

“Not hell, sweetheart.” Marcus laughed “The other 
place. I made it, kid. In spades. The reward for good, 
clean living. Believe it or not. I’m calling you from 
heaven.” 

Arnold lowered the chortling handset from his ear and 
stared at it incredulously. 7^5 isn't really happenings he 
thought It's a dream. The damnedest craziest dream / 
ever had. Not a nightmare. There's nothing scary about 
it. You can't be afraid of a familiar voice that chuckles 
and Jokes and calls you baby. Just like a lustrum of years 
ago in Nam. But wild. Insane. Entirely impossible. 

“I’m dreaming,” he said aloud “In a minute or so I’ll 
wake and roll over...” 

“You’ll have to speak ups Blake, baby,” clacked the 
bee-thin voice by his knee. “1 can hardly hear you.” 

Confusion ebbed, and anger flowed back on its flood 
Blake lifted the phone again. 

“Listen, smart-ass,” he flared “I don’t know who you 
are, but this is one hell of a tasteless gag I If you think 
it’s funny to call a guy in the middle of the night and 
pretend to be a friend who died five years ago...” 

“Blake, lover, don’t be so hard-nosed.” derided the 
voice. “It’s really me calling. Just as we pledged if one 
of us should go l^fore the other.” 

The voice went smoothly on, insistently convincing by 
its very uninsistence. 

“Tlmt night at the E.M. club... remember? A few 
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weeks after the Tet offensive. We made a bcL Whoever 
went first would try to get through to the other. I bet it 
could be done .. 

“I said it couldn’t,” whispered Arnold. 

”So we made up a password to prove it. Remember?” 

“Password,” repeated Arnold. There was a password. 
And only the two of us knew it. “You know the pass¬ 
word?” 

“Of course,” said the chuckling voice. “I’m the one 
who selected it. The password, baby, is ‘brillig’l” 

Now there was silence indeed, but this time the silence 
of awe, and of dawning conviction. Forgotten was shat¬ 
tered sleep; forgotten the skull-racking headache that had 
kept Blake Arnold awake long after the hour of midnight 
Forgotten, too, was the hour, and the seeping chill of night 
on his slipperless feet, and the muted night sounds from 
the street below. Blake Arnold was far from the sixteenth 
floor of his midtown Manhattan apartment. He was back 
in Da Nang on a sweaty March night, with a tepid beer 
tin in one hand, his other hand drumming the table in 
tempo to the jangling jukebox blare of the current Beatles 
hit, with the smell of warm beer and warmer bodies in 
his nostrils. And in his ears the singsong monotone of a 
mama-san at the bar, voicing the lyrics of that tune in a 
curious, mixed garble of French-accented English and an 
Oriental chant, “/'m the Waw-roosV And across the 
scarred table from him a just-barely unsober Mark Kane, 
flxing him with a faintly walleyed stare and repeating, 
“Brillig, baby... brillig. That will be our password, 
when one of us gets to the big, bright, beautiful wonder¬ 
land beyond the stars, and comes back to tell the other 
one about it. Brillig. Like 'and the slithy toves.’ Can you 
remember it?” 

Arnold shattered the silence at last. 

“So you made it,” he whispered “You actually got 
through. But, Marco, it’s been five years I” 

“Earth time, good Iniddy. Earth time. Which doesn’t 
exist in these parts. As a matter of fact,” Marcus mused. 
“I wouldn’t have known if you hadn’t told me. There 
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was nothingness at first, for God only knows how long. 
Then awareness again. Then this. here, all about me.’* 

“What?” asked Blake eagerly. *'What*s all about 
you?” 

“Later.” laughed Marcus. “Til paint you the whole 
picture by-and-by. But not right now. I’ve only just 
learned to break through, and 1 can’t stay too long this 
time.” 

“But you’re really.” demanded Arnold, “where you 
said? In Paradise?” 

“Well, let’s just put it this way.” chuckled Kane. 
“That’s what they tell me. And it sure doesn’t look like 
the other place. That is, if the other place is like the 
preachers used to tell us.” 

He’s being evasive^ thought Blake. Is he telling the 
trtah, or lying? Suspicion burgeoned, blossomed, in his 
mind. Suppose^ he thought, he really did get trough. But 
it isn’t heaven he’s calling from, but the other place. And 
for some dark reason ... a reason / possibly know... he 
wants me to think otherwise. I’ve got to find out, he 
thought. I’ve got to know. 

“I’ve got to know.” he said. 

“To know?” 

“Where you really are.” said Blake. “And aside from 
the bet we made, why did you really break through? What 
do you want from me?” 

*’From you? Blake, baby, you’ve got it backward I 
don’t want anythingyrom you. 1 want to help you.” 

“Help me? With what?” 

“That’s for you to tell me. What can I do for you? I’m 
in the catbird seat now. sweetheart. The good old guardian 
angel bit. Mark Kane. Incorporated. Apprentice G.A. in 
charge. Sees-all. knows-all. Instant assistance on the half 
shell. You call the shots; I move. Got any problems need 
solving?” 

“Problems?” 

“Fame? Fortune? Some secret yearning?” 

“You’ve got to be kidding!” 

Mark sounded faintly aggrieved. 

“There must be something I can do for my old buddy 
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to prove Vm looking out for him from the afterworld?” 

loo camp!” exploded Blake. “This whole damn 
thing's too corny. Like a cheap fantasy in a paperback. 
The next thing I know you’ll be touting tomorrow’s win¬ 
ner at Aqueduct. Then I bet on the horse and he runs last, 
and it turns out you’re calling from hell instead of 
heaven...” 

“Cute script.” chuckled Kane, “but all wrong. No. 
baby. I’m really in heaven. If you don’t believe me, ask 
Eve.” 

“Eve? Eve who?” 

“Aw, come off it, kid I You only know one Eve. Ask 
her. And I’ll be talking to you later. But now I’ve run out 
of time.” The voice was beginning to fade. “I’ll call you 
again. Soon.” 

“Marco, wait! E)on’t hang up. How can I get in touch 
with you?” 

“You can’t.” said the voice, getting thinner by the in¬ 
stant. “But I’ll be in touch with you. Soon, I expect” 

Now the voice was a winnowed shred on a wire that 
spanned the stars. There was a distant click. Then silence. 
Then the dial lone. 

No one knew where Eve was. 

Arnold called her at work before noon. The receptionist 
said. “I’m sorry, sir. Miss Addams is not in today. Can 
someone else help you?” 

“It’s a personal call,” said Arnold. “Do you know 
where I can reach her? Is she at home?” 

“I really don’t know, sir. I could give you her num¬ 
ber.” 

“I have that thanks.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Arnold?” The formal voice unfroze. 
“I really don’t know where Eve is. She just didn’t show 
up today. She didn’t call in sick. I do hope she's all 
right.” 

“I'll let you know,” said Arnold. 

He dialed Eve’s apartment number and got no answer. 
He scowled at the phone as he slowly cradled it. This 
doesn't make sense, he thought. Eve isn't the kind of girl 
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to go gallivanting off into (he wild blue yonder without 
leaving some message, some hint of where she’s going. It 
had been only twelve hours since they dined together. She 
had said nothing then about not feeling well* or of going 
out of town* or of anything that would cause her not to 
be at home, not to report to work, not even to call her 
office and say why she was not coming in. A steady girl, 
Eve. Direct and forthright Never secretive or mysterious. 

Until now. 

He tried again in an hour. And before he went out to 
dinner. And after dinner. And numerous times before bed¬ 
time. But stiU no answer. He went to bed troubled and 
confused, with the ghost of last night's headache tugging 
at his temples. 


In the darkness that comes before dawn the telephone 
rang, and the caller was Marcus Kane. 

'*Blake, baby... Marco here! Did you talk to Eve?” 

‘1 haven't been able to reach her. Marco, tell me ...” 
Blake voiced the doubt that had been nagging him all day. 
*Tell me the truth. Are you really in heaven, man? I 
mean... really!’ * 

Once more that chuckle Blake was beginning to dislike. 

Would I bullshit you, buddy? Of course!” 

“But how can you phone me? There's no PBX to 
heaven.'* 

Marcus laughed. 

“Blake, baby, this is the twentieth century) I'm using 
the most direct line available. What did you expect? Ta¬ 
ble-tappings?” 

“Don’t joke,” persisted Blake. “Level with me. What 
is this all about?” 

“It’s about you and me, pal. And to win the bet we 
made. And to see what I can do for yoa Could you ask 
for a better deal than your own private pipeline to Para¬ 
dise?’* 

He’s playing me for a sucker, thought Blake, and he 
thinks I’ve swallowed the bait. He’s conning me into 
something ... 77/ find out what later on. He touts me onto 
a sure thing. When I’ve gone all out and lost my butt, 
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then comes the voice on the wire, and the jeering taunt 
at the end. **Of course it's not heaven, pal. It's hell. You 
mean you didn’t guess?'* But I have guessed. In fact, Vm 
damn near sure. Because why should Mark Kane do any¬ 
thing for me? Especially if he knows... 

“Marco?" 

“Mmm?*' 

‘ ‘What happens when you get... over there? Is it true, 
that bit about omniscience? Do you get a clear view of 
what was, and what is to be?*' 

“To an extent," said Mark. “Not altogether. At least, 
in my case, not yet. 1 think it's something you grow into." 

Then he may not knowl 

“But Eve? Where does she fit into the picture? What 
has she got to do with you and me? What can she tell me 
1 don't already know?'* 

“Oh, she's part of it, believe me. An important part 
But if you can't get in touch with her..." 

The voice was beginning to fade. Strange how just be¬ 
fore he had to hang up Mark sounded as if he were slip¬ 
ping a million miles, a million years, away. 

“If I can't get in touch with her?" urged Blake. 

“Try the waitress," suggested Mark. “She knows 
where Eve is." 

“The waitress? What waitress?" 

“The one at the cafe," said the ghost of a ghostly 
voice. “The Paradise Cafe." The shadow of a chuckle. 
“Where else? 'Bye, now, Blake, baby." 

Then silence. 

The Paradise was a nightspot exclusively frequented by 
the by-no-means exclusive night people who liked good 
booze and plenty of it, loud music and plenty of it, pink 
flesh and plenty of it, plentifully displayed. Tliere was no 
use even going there before 10:00 p.m. Which suited Ar¬ 
nold fine. Because once again, as with increasing fre¬ 
quency during these past several months, around 
dinnertime he developed another of those devastating 
headaches. A furious and fiery migraine that picked him 
up and flapped him like a banner in a gale; that blinded 
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and ravaged and made him physically ill; that caused him 
half to forget both who and where he was; that made him 
for bleak, blank hours a tempest-tossed chip on the seeth¬ 
ing waves of an ocean of pain. 

He finally came out of it shortly before midnight, the 
pain dissipating as swiftly and inexplicably as it had come 
upon him. He found himself at home, rocking on his bed, 
head cradled in his hands, though how he had got there, 
or when, he did not know. But with passing of the pain 
came recollection of a needful thing undone. And Blake 
went to the cafe. 

Traffic was snarled at the Paradise Cafe. Blake was 
forced to park more than a block away and shoulder his 
way through a milling, buzzing crowd to get near the 
place. There was a patrol car parked before the entrance, 
and an officer urging the crowd, *'Keep moving, folks. 
This doesn't concern you. Keep moving! 

'*You, too," he said to Arnold, who had thrust his way 
through the throng and was staring with horrified eyes at 
two white-clad men who were carrying a stretcher to the 
ambulance at the curb. There was a sheet-covered body 
on the litter. And the sheet was blotched with red. 

"What happened?" choked Arnold. 

"Move along," said the cop. "Keep moving!" 

A bystander said, "It's a waitress. Some hippie came 
in the back door and caught her alone in the kitchen. 
Stabbed her three times with a knife." 

"Move along!" said the cop irately. "Move along!" 
Then suddenly, in disgust, "Oh, sweet Christ!" 

Arnold threw up on the pavement. The crowd in that 
sector moved swiMy. 

And before dawn the telephone rang. 

Blake Arnold, who had not slept, snatched it up fran¬ 
tically. 

"Marcus," he cried, "is that you?" 

"Hey, there's my good buddy!" said Marcus approv¬ 
ingly. "Waiting for me to call? Did you get in touch with 
the waitress?" 

"Marco, she's d€ad\ Somebody killed her before 1 
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could get to the caf6. Marco, what did she know that I 
should know? And why are all these strange things hap¬ 
pening to me?” 

”You*re just unlucky, baby,” said Marcus soothingly. 
”Just flat out unlucky. Killed, eh?” You could almost 
hear the shrug. ”Well, these things happen. And death 
isn't all that bad.” His laugh was in shocking bad taste. 
ought to know.” 

”But you said she could tell me where Eve is. How do 
I find Eve now? If she was the only one who knew ...” 

*‘Oh, perh^ not the only one,” said Marcus. “The 
switchboard operator. She probably can tell you.” 

“Which operator. Where?” 

“At Eve’s hotel,” came the suddenly thinning voice. 
“The one who put you through the ni^t you dined to¬ 
gether. Try her.” 

Then the distant click a^in. And the dial tone. 

Arnold called the hotel. This operator’s voice was one 
he had never heard before. But then he had never called 
Eve at this hour. This obviously was the relief girl on the 
lobster watch. The other girl, she told Blake, went off duty 
at twelve. If there was anything she could do... ? 

“No, dianks,” said Blake. “I'll caU her tomorrow 
night.” 

But he didn’t call early. For again after dinner his head 
began to pound. This time he made no effort to fight it 
off. He had learned the folly of that. He stayed home and 
took to his bed. If he had to black out, he thought, it was 
better to do so in safe and familiar surroundings. And 
black out he did, for a time. But he woke, fiilly dressed 
and stretched out on his bed, around ten. 

His headache had miraculously cleared. He looked at 
his watch. It was late, but not too late. Just right, in fact. 
The girl he wanted was still on duty, and would not be 
too busy to talk. So Blake drove uptown. 

There was unusual activity in front of the hotel. At this 
late hour no milling crowd had collected. But again, as 
the night before, there was a patrol car standing before 
the entrance. Inside, a policeman was scratching notes on 
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a pad. As Blake parked his car at the curb, the officer got 
out and approached the driver's window. 

“Don’t park here, mister,” he said. 

“Beg p^on? Is this a restricted zone?” 

“It is now. There’s an ambulance due any minute.” 

The cop's eyes searched his face, half-hidden in the 
gloom. 

“You live here?” 

“No. Just visiting a... a friend” 

“Haven't I seen you before?” 

Blake thought. That you have. / damn near threw up 
on your leg last night at the Paradise. But he said, “I 
don’t think so. Very well, officer. I'll move.’' He started 
the motor again. Then casually, “What happened in 
there?'’ 

“Girl got killed,'’ said the cop succinctly. “Switch¬ 
board operator. We don’t know who did it, or why, but 
she's stiff as a mackerel. Okay, here comes the ambu¬ 
lance. Get going.” 

Blake got going, the wings of panic hammering at his 
ribs as if they were the bars of a bursting cage. The po¬ 
liceman star^ after him thoughtfully, a frown creasing 
his forehead. Then he took out his pad and wrote down 
Blake's license number... 

Marcus Kane didn't call him that night. Nor the next, 
nor the next, nor the next. Nor could Blake at any time 
get through to Eve. Not at her office, where her employers 
could not explain her absence. Nor at her apart¬ 
ment ... which he did not try, because for some gut in¬ 
stinct Blake did not clearly comprehend, he feared to call 
her. 

So three days passed in torment. An undeserved tor¬ 
ment^ he thought. What's happening to me? A week ago 
/ was a happy man with a steady girl, good job, good 
health, good prospects. Now suddenly the whole world's 
gone to hell in a giddy handbasket. And all because the 
telephone rang at dawn, and a dead man who couldn 't 
be there knew diings that nobody could know. 
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Except Eve. Or so Marcus had said. Eve knew some* 
thing. 

But all leads to Eve had been broken. 

All leads? 

All leads lost now? 

The waitress who could have told him where Eve had 
gone ... dead now. And the switchboard girl who might 
have possibly known... also dead. 

But Marcus had said he had to contact Eve. 

Thinking was hard, because his head was pounding. 
But he sat on the edge of the bed and forced himself to 
think. 

Eve Addams. Where would she be if not at her hotel? 
She had no close friends in the city ... or at least none 
known to Blake. And her family lived miles away. 
Somewhere in the Dakotas, Blake recalled It was con¬ 
ceivable she could have gone to visit them. But not with¬ 
out telling him that she was going. 

Where, then? 

Then the obvious answer struck him. 

‘The lodge I” he said aloud “I gave her a key to my 
cabin. She's up there waiting for meV* 

In a burst of excited speed he rose and dressed. His 
head was still throbbing dully, but the pain was tolerable 
now that he saw an end to his bewilderment. Sensed a 
solution to the mysteries that had plagued and perplexed 
him since that night last week when Mark first called. 

Night traffic was slight, and grew slighter. The head¬ 
lamps of the few approaching cars were dim. then bright, 
then disappeared behind him in twin Doppler dots. The 
city turned into subuii)s. and the suburbs into country. The 
concrete turned into blacktop, and the blacktop roughened 
to a country lane that curled its way up the hills to Blake's 
lodge overlooking the Hudson. 

He arrived at the cabin an hour before dawn. As he 
neared it a triumphant exaltation gripped him. There was 
a light on in the coin's bedroom! Then she was here, as 
he had guessed. He took out his key and hurried to the 
door... 

The door was open. 
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“Eve?*’ he shouted, racing to the bedroom. Eve didn’t 
reply. But what had been Eve was there. Eve was an un¬ 
familiar week-long, long-dead thing stretched on the red- 
stained sheets, its once-lovely face now a gray mask 
carven in the agonies of death. 

“My Godl” choked Arnold. “My God!’’ 

Then the telephone rang. 

The telephone rang, and predictably it was Mark. But 
a Mark whose chuckle was now neither friendly nor gay, 
but grim. 

“Mark!” cried Blake Arnold, “she’s dead! Who did 
this?” 

“/ did, good buddy,’’ taunted Marcus Kane. “But 
that’s not what counts. What really counts is that they’ll 
think you did it.” 

‘Tou did this? To Eve? But why? How?” 

“One question at a time, sweetheart.” chuckled Mar¬ 
cus, the malice of eternity to his laughter. “That’s all we 
allow each customer. Why?” His voice hardened. “You 
know damned well why! To pay you back for what you 
did to me. In Nam.” 

“Then you know,” whispered Blake. “And you never 
forgot.” 

“Believe it! And neither will you.” 

Arnold stared with glazed eyes at the hideous thing on 
the bed. 

“But howT' he demanded fiercely. “You’re a noth¬ 
ing... a voice on the phone. How could you ...” 

“Simple, good buddy. The same as I handled the oth¬ 
ers.” 

“The others, too?” 

“The waitress at the Paradise Cafe... through a 
hopped-up teenage hippie. The switchboard girl through 
a sweet little old lady resident the cops will never suspect 
in a zillion years... and who doesn’t know herself that 
she was used. And your sweetie-pie... through a sneak 
thief who doesn’t remember a thing about it, except that 
a week ago he ripped off a summer lodge.” 

“But that’s impossible,” cried Arnold desperately. 
“You can’t control a living person’s mind. And body.” 
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“You think not?*’ Marcus laughed. “You never heard 
of demonic possession?” 

“Demonic! Then I was right. You’re not in heaven at 
aUl You’re. 

“In hell,” acknowledged Marcus cheerfully. “Right, 
baby. Right at last. But since they can’t get me here, 
they’ll need a fall guy. And guess who’s elected?” 

“You set me up,” whispered Blake. “For vengeance, 
you set me up.” 

“For that,” chuckled Marcus maliciously. “And to win 
a bet. You bet your life! You didn’t realize it at the time, 
but you bet your life, sweetheart. Now do you see the 
light?” 

And then suddenly light there was in abundance. The 
harsh white of pocketilash beams, the coarse yellow of 
auto headlights, the sibling scarlet of revolving bubble- 
tops. The room was abruptly a kaleidoscope of cold white 
and ocher and red. And the red matched the stains on the 
sheets. 

Arnold slammed the phone down in its cradle and 
started toward the door. They stopped him there. Hands 
gripped and held him tight. A strident voice hammered in 
his ears. 

“Hold it, Arnold!” 

Then the voice turned rigid with disgust, and icy in the 
formal words of arrest. 

“Read him his rights, and take the bastard away!” 

The state appointed counsel, since Arnold did not seem 
to care. The attorney was young, eager, willing ... and 
frustrated. 

“Give me something to work with,” he pleaded. 
“They think they have an airtight case. Give me a pin to 
puncture their balloon. An alibi, a witness. Some proof 
you didn’t commit these awful crimes.” 

“It was a trick,” said Arnold. “From the beginning it 
was revenge he was after. He was never in heaven at all.” 

“Who,” asked the lawyer, baffled, “wasn’t where?” 

“It was as 1 guessed at the beginning. He’s actually in 
hell, where he belongs. And he wants me there, too.” 
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“Who,” asked the lawyer again, “are you talking 
about?” 

Arnold said nothing. He sat on the edge of his metal 
bunk staring blindly into space. Into space beyond space 
and time. To a realm beyond human concept of sight and 
sound. To a twentieth century hell with a telephone pipe- 
line to the damned. 

The attorney was voluble... and helpless. 

“Tell me tfds, then,” he pleaded earnestly. “Whatever 
you tell me is privileged, but Tve got to Imow. Arnold, 
did you actually kill those girls?” 

“I killed Marcus,” said Arnold bleakly. 

“Arnold, please ...” 

“Marcus Kane. My buddy. We were walking perimeter 
patrol. They came up at us out of the high grass, the Cong 
in their black pajamas, screaming like slant-eyed ban¬ 
shees. He had only his M-16, and it jammed. I had an M- 
30 machine gun. 1 could have saved us both, but I 
panicked and ran. They swarmed all over him. Marco 
screamed my name once.” 

“You’re talking about Vietnam ...” 

“I’m talking about the night I killed Mark Kane,” said 
Blake. “My buddy. My best friend. Who has found a way 
to get revenge.” 

The lawyer said patiently, “Arnold, I We looked 
into that. It’s all your imagination. lliere is no Marcus 
Kane. We’ve checked the records. There was never any 
such person. Not in the Army, nor the Marines, nor the 
Air Force ...” 

“I’m sick,” whimpered Blake. “And my head is be¬ 
ginning to ache. Would you go away now?” 

He lay back and closed his eyes. The lawyer eyed him 
helplessly. After a while he left.... 

The lawyer was young, and eager, and determined. He 
called in a psychiatrist who examined Arnold. Then to¬ 
gether they went to the district attorney seeking a deal. 

“You can’t ask for Murder One,” insisted the psychi¬ 
atrist. “You cannot possibly execute this man. I dislike 
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the word, but he's obviously insane. His whole story 
proves it Phone calls from heaven...” 

“From hell,” Arnold's lawyer corrected. 

“From heaven... from hell... from his subconscious 
mind! From the deep-rooted sense of guilt so firmly wo¬ 
ven into every fiber of his being that his conscience would 
not give him any rest 

“Those head^hes. Blinding and devastating headaches 
each time before a victim was killed. Then swift relief 
when the deed had been committed. The typical reaction 
of a schizoid paranoiac.” 

“We have another expert.” said the DA. “who will 
testify that Arnold is sane enough to know right from 
wrong.” 

* 'His delusion,'' persisted the psychiatrist, “is a fantasy 
fabrication from start to finish, keyed to a Biblical motif 
by happenstance. Eve Addams. The Paradise Cafe. Thus 
the invented name of his mythical caller... Marcus, or 
Marco, Kane. Mark of Cain I Arnold's verbalization of the 
crimson sense of guilt so etched in his soul that he felt it 
etched on his brow. He murdered his Eve, from Paradise, 
and the made of Cain became the name of his heavenly 
accuser.” 

“Nevertheless.” said the DA, “he must die. He killed 
Eve Addams... only he knows why. Then he started 
brooding about the trail he had left behind him. A waitress 
at the Paradise Cafe had served them on the night they 
dined together, so she had to go. The switchboard operator 
at Miss Addams's hotel knew Arnold had a date with her 
that night, so she had to go, too. 

“He made six mistakes, classic but fatal. He returned 
to the scene of every one of his crimes. An officer saw 
him at the Paradise Cafe the night the waitress was mur¬ 
dered. The same man saw him again at the hotel the night 
he killed the switchboard girl. He recognized him. and 
took his license number. That put us on his trail. We fol¬ 
lowed him. And he led us to ^e cabin, where we found 
his first victim.” 

“That’s three mistakes.” said the lawyer. “The other 
three?” 
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murdered three girls in cold blood/* said the dis¬ 
trict attorney grimly. “And he*ll pay for it with his life.’* 

A jury agreed with him. Their deliberation was brief. 
They brought in a unanimous verdict in record time. Mur¬ 
der One, with no recommendation for mercy. So the sen¬ 
tencing judge showed none. 

The attorney was young, and eager, and persistent. He 
appealed to the governor himself. His Excellency listened 
politely but said apologetically, “You see the bind I’m 
in? We*ve just emerged from years of a foolish no¬ 
execution law. The public is sick and tired of seeing crim¬ 
inals go unpunished. 1 don’t dare interfere.*’ 

“You’re his last chance,” pleaded the lawyer. 

“I have no vabd grounds for intervening.” 

“You have the best of all possible grounds: lack of 
proof. There is no direct evidence that he killed those 
girls. He only knew one of them... Eve Addams... and 
he loved her. The others could be pure coincidence. There 
are hundreds of unsolved murders in New York every 
year. All the evidence against my client is purely circum¬ 
stantial’* 

“So is a trout in the milk,’* said the governor flatly. 

“He’s a guilt-ridden, tortured soul,” said the lawyer. 
“His cowardice caused the death of his best friend, so he 
thinks he killed him himself. That’s why he makes no 
defense. Because he believes he should be punished for 
the death of Marcus Kane.” 

“There is no Marcus Kane. You looked into that your¬ 
self.” 

“We found no Marcus Kane. That doesn’t mean such 
a person never existed. Perhaps we didn’t check far 
enough. There were not only American troops in Vietnam. 
There were Aussies, too. And American advisers to ROK 
troops, not on the American rosters. Perhaps Kane was 
one of theseT' 

The governor shrugged. 

“You can look into it farther if you want. My mind is 
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not closed. If you can establish such a fact, it might in¬ 
fluence my decision.*' 

*'And if I can come up with any such evidence?" 
"There is a hot line from my oMce to the execution 
cell,** said the governor. "I will do what is right. That is 
all I can promise you." 

They located no Marcus Kane. At least not before the 
hour of execution. The grim formalities went through on 
schedule. There was a choice of menu offered for the 
prisoner's last meal; Blake Arnold ate nothing. There was 
a visit from the prison chaplain; Arnold refused to see 
him. There was a macabre interlude with a barber who 
used his razor to shave two small patches of hair, but two 
only. Then an unhurried march down an echoing metal- 
walled corridor to a dark door at its end 
In the control room beside the execution cell the war¬ 
den asked in a husky, half-hopeful voice, "No calls?" 
An attendant shook his head. The warden sighed. 
"Very weU," he said. "Proceed.*' 

A switch was depressed. And raised. And depressed 
again. The overhead lights dimmed, flared, dimmed, and 
were normal. The men in the room refused to look at each 
other, or at the odorous thing that had been Blake Arnold. 
And then... 

And then the telephone rang. 

The warden's face drained to sand 
"Oh. God I" he said. "Not the governor! Not now!*' 
He reached for the telephone with a palsied hand 
"Yes, governor?'* he croaked. "Yes, governor?'* 
Time trembled and stood in limbo. Then a puzzled look 
came over the warden's face. He stared at the others in 
the metal room. 

**lt*s somebody named Mark Kane. And he's laughing 
his fool damn head off!" 
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I was greatly pleased... nay, let us make that flat¬ 
tered ... when Roger Zelazny invited me to contribute to 
this anthology. This for a number of reasons, the main 
one being that prior to this q)pearance my last major sci¬ 
ence fiction short story was * "Button, Button*' which ap¬ 
peared in ... are you ready for this? ... the March 1954 
issue of Blue Book\ 

And where, you ask, had 1 been, and what had I been 
doing in those intervening forty years? Well, thanks f^ 
asking. The sad and simple answer is that around and 
about that time a noisome upstart yclept television ceased 
being a snow-mottled novelty and became America's fa¬ 
vorite form of entertainment, subsequent to which one by 
one the magazines for which I had been so happily and 
prosperously writing for over twenty years, like Longfel¬ 
low's Arabs, folded their tents and silently stole away. So 
to preserve my economic stability (not to mention my 
domestic tranquility and sanity), since I could not lick 'em 
I elected to jine 'em, and I, too, deserted the Happy Hunt¬ 
ing Grounds of magazine fiction and started writing both 
for movies and (culpa meal) the very monster that had 
changed my life... television. 

The rest, therefore, is silence. Unlike many others of 
my era, I ceased to exist as a science fiction writer and 
embarked on a new career of becoming the Forgotten 
Man. 

This sordid situation continued until a year or so ago, 
at which time a onetime friend wrote a letter to a fanzine 
confessing that he had once known ""the late Nelson 
Bond." This stunning announcement of my as-yet unac¬ 
complished demise so distressed me that 1 immediately 
wrote both to the magazine and to its contributor pointing 
out that, as in the case of Mark Twain, the news of my 
death was grossly exaggerated. 

The fan, Russ Chauvenet, was delighted to discover I 
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was still alive and cantankerous enough to kick. And as 
for enlightened fandom, almost instantly strangely beau¬ 
tiful things began to happen. I got a score of letters from 
fans in various countries (many of them asking me to sign 
labels they could place in my books); I received not only 
a swift nomination but an equally swift election to the 
enviable honor of First Fandom’s Hall of Fame 
and ... finally getting back to where we started... I re¬ 
ceived Roger’s invitation to contribute to this anthology. 

... Which now I have done, and all I can add to the 
foregoing is to say that I hope you will not be disap¬ 
pointed in this late, latest, and possibly last short story by 
the newly revived and, believe me, still very young at 
heart octogenarian who here subscribes himself... 

Nelson Bond 



Wiliiam Browning Spencer is a bright new light in and 
out of (he area. I learned of him from a mutual 
acquaintance—Austin mystery writer Carolyn Banks, 
with whom I was teaching at (he University cf 
Oklahoma's "Short Course on Professional Writing" last 
summer. She subsequently got me a set of galleys for his 
collection The Return of Count Electric & Other 
Stories. / was swept away by it I simply could not stop 
reading those (ales, and I regretted coming at last to the 
final page. The closest comparison in my reading 
experience was John Collier's Fancies and 
Goodnights. Later, I read Spencer's novel of obsession, 
Maybe Til Call Anna. Again, I was caught up in a 
period of unrelenting reading. And I've had a look at the 
manuscript of his new booK Zod Wallop. To say that I 
recommend his work highly is almost an understatement. 
I knew I had to get a story from him for this collection. 



The Oddskeeper's 
Daughter 

william Browning Spencer 


^3 ut of the black night, black rain. 

Greg sat in the train station and stared grimly out the 
window at the downpour, his left hand clutching Holly's 
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hologram kiss as though it were the last ticket out of 
Sweeper City. 

Which, actually, it was. 

He was going Downtown to decide his fate. 

“Yes, of course,’' the clerk had said. “The Numbers 
took your wife and daughter. You wish to win them 
back.” 

The clerk’s human aspect was that of a young woman, 
pleasant-featured, quiet, forgotten in the instant of turning 
away. 

“I am required by law to give you the odds,” she had 
said, her voice shifting to a wire recording. *T am now 
computing those odds, based on the available data and 
assuming the information you have presented is accu¬ 
rate.” The pause here was for effect, not required. Then: 
“The odds against winning Holly and Miriam back are 
1,230,227 to 1.” 

Greg nodded again. Slightly better than he had ex¬ 
pected, actually. 

“I can get you an audience with the Oddskeeper, but, 
of course, it is a final audience.” 

“Yes.” 

“All is in order then,” she said. “One last formality. 
I require a statement ft'om you, something motivational.” 

“Certainly,” Greg said. “I am here because I love my 
wife and daughter more than life itself. My universe 
makes no sense without them. And...” Greg stared 
beyond her at the flickering, ghost green numbers that 
scrolled on all the interior walls of all the buildings in 
Sweeper City. 

The pause extended beyond the clerk’s listening mode 
and she uttered a prompt “Is your statement complete?” 

“For the record,” C^eg said, “I wish to state the ob¬ 
vious. I feel lucky.” 

They were that unhip, quaint clich6: high school sweet¬ 
hearts. She was in his biology class, three seats up and to 
his right. He studied the way her cheekbones gathered the 
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sunlight through the window, some strange photosynthesis 
that created warmth and joy and energy. 

Her name was Holly Beale. His name was Greg Halley. 

She had come to town in the late fall, six weeks after 
the beginning of the school year, filling the classroom 
with her blond suddenness, her blue-eyed smile. 

Holly Halley, Greg thought. How could she resist the 
enticement of such a name? She would have to marry him. 

He bet his best friend Emmett that he could get her to 
go to the next dance with him. 

**When dogs dance on the moon,'* Emmett said. Em¬ 
mett lost five dollars. 

*T felt lucky,*’ Greg said when he confessed the bet to 
HoUy. 

**Me too,** she said, and she kissed him amid the fall¬ 
ing leaves, outside the gym, under the star-glazed night. 
Her sweater crackled widi electricity. 

Two weeks later she told him she had something to 
confess. 

He nodded, slowly, braced for bad news, a boyfriend 
in another state, or one closer at hand, or parents moving 
again, or a sense of physical revulsion in his presence 
or... 

*T’m not human,*’ she said 

He laughed, breathing again, relieved. 

“Really,** ^e said. “I’m not kidding.** 

*Tt’s okay,** he said He was not surprised. It explained 
her grace, her beauty, her elegance. What young man, 
deranged by passion, believes his beloved is human? She 
was an angel, of course. 

**No, no angel,’* she said, laughing, touching his arm. 

“WeU, what?’* 

Holly frowned. “That’s hard to say. I mean, I know 
perfectly what I am, but it is hard to explain. 1 don’t know 
how you would say it 1 am someone who could be.’’ 

Greg smiled “Someone who could be.” 

“Exactly,’* Holly said, hugging him. Greg could see 
she was pleased by his quickness. He hated to disappoint 
her. 
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He confessed his confusion. 

She tried again. guess 1 belong to a religion. Just as 
you have religions, the Christian and the Moslem and the 
Republican and such.'* 

“Well.** 

**Yes. I am of the religion of events. The miracle of 
the thing that happens. Because anything that happens is 
almost impossible. The odds are against it happening, 
when matched with all the things that might have hap- 
pened in its stead But it happens, so it is always the 
miracle, the blind-luck thing.*' 

“I don't follow you," Greg said 

"Kiss me," she said "I think that will be enough." 

It was. Happiness is not dependent upon knowing 
much; love requires no depth of insight into the object of 
desire. People plummet together in love, often falling for 
years with nothing but a kiss to steer by. 

The question of Holly's humanness did not arise often. 
In only one way was it truly troubling. She seemed to 
think she was invulnerable. She had no fear. She would 
holler and leap from the rocky cliff into the black night 
waters of the quarry or drive her father's BMW down 
country roads at unholy speeds while Greg sat next to her, 
trying not to scream, to prove worthy of this reckless 
b^uty. 

Greg's own parents had taught him that fear was an 
homage to fate. And he was, by nature, cautious, bom 
cautious, prodding his childhood toys with a finger, as 
though they might contain pins or plastic explosives, tak¬ 
ing the first sip of milk with the air of a person suspecting 
poison. 

He was a cautious boy and a cautious young man, and 
he had fumbled for the condom on the chesser, that first 
night of their lovemaking when his parents were out of 
town for the weekend. He had brought Holly to his room 
after the movie—no guile was required—and they had 
fallen upon the bed, clothes evaporating, bodies delighted 
as c^tured dolphins restored to the sea. 
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She had snatched the condom from him and tossed it 
across the room. 

It was not a moment for argument, but later Greg ex¬ 
pressed his concern. Did she want to get pregnant? They 
were, afrer all, still in high school 

Holly had shrugged. It wasn't a matter of wanting, she 
said. It was her way, the way of her Order. Chance was 
sacred. You let it bk Only the Evil One fixed the Game. 

*T am here because I won the lottery of this moment," 
she said. "Do not dictate to this fate; it is why 1 am with 
you now." 

No child had been engendered. Not that time or the 
times that followed. They moved into their senior year at 
high school. 

"1 have never met your parents," Greg said. 

"m take them out of storage," Holly said. "Although 
Tm afraid they'll bore you. Their programs are very lim¬ 
ited. They are robots, ju^ for show." 

So Greg came by on a Saturday night and Holly's 
mother cooked a pot roast, and Holly's father, who was 
handsome with silver hair and a square jaw, talked about 
football. 

Holly's parents were a little dull and tended to repeat 
themselves, but they seemed, to Greg, human enough. 

He joked with Holly. "If you have robots for parents, 
you must be a robot yourself." 

Holly rolled her eyes. "Do all people who wear the 
same suit look alike to you?" she said. "Don't be silly." 

She explained. The body of Holly Beale, the bodies of 
her parents, these mortal, moving husks were authentic. 
An autopsy would reveal all three bodies to be human in 
every detail. But two of the bodies were run by limited 
synaptic overlays. The third, the third was glorious Holly 
Beale, newly arrived on earth from... from another pos¬ 
sibility. And if her boyfriend, a lout named Greg, couldn't 
tell the difference between a couple of glorified toasters 
and the delightful, world-stopping personality of Holly 
Beale, then perhaps he didn't deserve her company, per¬ 
haps she should seek a more sensitive lover. 

Greg apologized for his loutishness. "Don't even tease 
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about leaving me/' he said couldn't live without 
you.” 

”Caieful,” Holly said, touching his lips with her finger. 
“Never threaten the future. Whatever is, is enough.” 

And now she was gone, and he couldn't let it be 
enough. He couldn't be satisfied with those years they had 
spent together. 

The rain fell, and he wondered if that was an extension 
of his mood, of the rain within. When he had come here 
in the past, with Holly, Sweeper City had been sunny, and 
the streets had been filled with a festive, noisy crowd 

When you came into Sweeper City from the earthside, 
it translated humanly. They had come here often, after the 
child was bom. They had placed their small bets, opened 
their doors, taken their go^ and their bad and carried it 
back to Leesburg, Virginia, where they lived 

They had been young and lucky. 

Greg boarded the train, found an empty seat He would 
have preferred his own company, but the car quickly be¬ 
came crowded, and a middle-aged man with wire-rimmed 
glasses and a bowler hat sat next to him. 

“Mind if I smoke?” the man asked, producing a pipe. 

“NotataU.” 

The man stared at the glowing hologram in Greg's 
hand “Petition?” he asked 

“Yes.” 

“Sweetheart?” 

“My wife.” 

The man nodded, sucked reflectively on his pipe. He 
sighed. “Random we come. Random we go,” he said 

It was a harmless statement Any denizen of Sweeper 
City might have uttered it It produced, in Greg, an irra¬ 
tional rage, and he wanted to put his arms around this 
complacent facsimile and strangle it screaming all the 
while, “Your luck ran out. You sat next to an infidel.” 

Instead Greg stared out the window as the lights of 
Sweeper City rolled out and away and the darkness of the 
coun^side turned the window into a black mirror. He 
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regarded himself, an intense young man with dark hair, a 
melancholy aspect, and an unsettling look of resignation 
in his eyes, as though he had already accepted defeat, had 
seen the scrolling sea of . numbers suddenly stop and turn 
red, a failed match from which there was no appeal. 

The voice would boom from the black ceiling: ''She is 
dead forever and so is the child. It is what it is. This 
petition has been duly executed, and no more appeals may 
be presented The petitioner will await the judgment of 
the Oddskeeper.*' 

That judgment would be death, of course, another tide 
of numbers that would drown him in their indifference. 
And his extinction would be a footnote, an inconsequen¬ 
tial thing. He would already be dead, killed when the last 
door of possibility shut, when Holly and Miriam were 
gone forever and meaning was leached from his life. 

They graduated from high school. They had both ap¬ 
plied and been accepted at the University of Virginia a^ 
that is where they went. Friends of either were always 
surprised that the two did not room together for they 
seemed to live in an intensely private world of lovers' 
signals. In the company of others they were polite but 
distant, incapable of hiding the truth: that the world be¬ 
yond their mutual delight was a chimera, filled with 
wraiths, faint voices, and vague social protocols. 

' 'WcTl live together when we are married,” Holly said. 
“Fve got to break the news to my father.” 

''I thought your father was a robot.” 

Holly frowned, not amused. ''My real father. You 
haven’t met him yet He won’t approve of yoa He 
wouldn’t approve of anyone. He thinly the more attach¬ 
ments one has, the more the odds go against one.” 

''Great philosophy,” Greg said. 

Holly kissed C^g on the lips. "He’ll come around,” 
she said. "He dotes on me.” 

They married the year they received their undergradu¬ 
ate degrees. The weeing was small, some friends from 
the University, Greg’s parents and sister. Holly’s robot 
parents. 
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‘T sec your father didn’t make it,*’ Greg said “Your 
real father.’* 

“No,” Holly said suddenly sad. “He has accepted our 
marriage, but it is painful for him.” 

On the night before the marriage, Holly invited Greg 
over to her garage apartment More often, she would 
spend the night in the duplex he rented near the Univer¬ 
sity. Holly said “You have never asked where I go.*’ 

“No,” Greg said, and the flutter of his heart told him 
why. He was afraid the knowledge might somehow tear 
them apart. Those times when she was absent, when he 
would drive by her apartment and see her car out front 
but no one home, when peering through the windows 
would reveal empty, lighted rooms... He wasn’t sure he 
wanted to know where she went. 

She seemed to sense this, and she drew him closer. “I 
do not go far, really,” she said “And you are in my 
thoughts wherever I am. But we are to be married. You 
need to see my home. It will be the arena of our dreams.’ ’ 

She took him to Sweeper City. That night the doorway 
was located under the b^. More often, it frequented the 
closet Once Greg learned the trick of seeing it, he would 
sometimes see it in actual motion, skulking along a base¬ 
board or, on summer days, lying in the bathtub like a cat 
seeking refuge from the heat. 

“This unlocks the door,” she said, and she showed him 
the glowing hologram, and he recognized her lips im¬ 
mediately. slightly parted, bright red and luminous. “A 
kiss.” A kiss locked in a ruby the size of a baseball. To 
create your hologram, you leaned forward, you kissed the 
key-making machine, kissed the shiny, crystal surface. 
Pretended, perhaps, that it was your heart’s desire. 

Lips kissing lips. The hologram forged in this kiss 
could open the door. On the other side, image acknowl¬ 
edged image. 

“This is your key,” she said. “Should you ever need 
to go alone, you will need this for the coming and going.” 

Sweeper City. Where was it really? All the answers 
were unsatisfactory, meaningless, irrelevant. It was in an 
unimaginably distant future. It was a parallel universe. It 
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was the home of the human-bodied entity called now 
Holly Halley and it was the home of all her kind. Or, 
more precisely according to Holly, it could have been her 
home. It was the possibility of such a place. It was Holly's 
dream had she existed to dream it. 

Sweeper City was a religion or perhaps the artifact of 
a religion or— 

Greg told his beloved that she had answered the ques¬ 
tion in sufficient detail for the present. He took her hand 
and held it tightly as they walked through the city, which 
was something of a cross between Las Vegas and Disney 
World. 

'That's human seeing," Holly said, and he didn't ask 
her to explain it 

The streets were thronged with people, balloons in the 
air, confetti at their feet, a clown hoisting a trumpet to his 
lips and making a rude, raucous noise. 

"Come on," Holly said. She led him into a casino 
called Tumbling Dice. 

At the roulette wheel that night they won Holly's preg¬ 
nancy and, in a side bet her job at a local ad agency. 

Greg was exhausted that night, and he could not sleep 
upon his return from the city. He was unhappy with the 
knowledge that his life was governed by games of chance. 

Holly's voice was a soft breeze on his naked shoulders, 
full of warmth and explaining, a litany of explaining. 
"The present is the sum of all the accidents Mott it. 
Every day is more improbable than the last since the path 
is longer, the twisting greater." 

"I like to think I have some measure of free will," 
Greg complained. He felt as though his lover had 
somehow tricked him, that while he labored at his studies, 
she played cards to secure him a passing grade. 

"There is nothing freer than the fall of the Numbers," 
Holly said. "And your will is there. Sweeper City is cre¬ 
ated in your eyes; it must obey your understanding of the 
natural way. I don’t know why you have to get so upset. 
You have to admit I'm a pretty good gambler. We haven’t 
had to go Downtown, have we? Not once." 
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“Downtown?** Greg had rolled over to face her. He 
offered a long, appraising stare. 

“WelL** Holly said “Downtown. Yes ...“ 

“Tell me about Downtowa 1 don*t like the sound of 
Downtown.** 

He was right not to like it After some prodding, Holly 
explained that Downtown was where the big gambles 
were resolved. In the Hall of the Oddskeeper. While the 
Sisters of the Wheel looked on, their cold, sunken eyes 
hidden in the shadows of their hooded robes. 

The train slowed, a low rumbling. The lights of the 
tunnel flicked by at regular intervals, light beats. The man 
with the pipe stood up. “Well,** he said, “may your 
Numbers bring you Haimony.** 

**Thank you,** Greg said He watched the man push 
through the crowded car. 

Greg waited until the car cleared before standing and 
moving down the aisle himself. Stepping down from the 
car into the chill, echoing vault of the station, images as¬ 
saulted him. He saw, in an instant. Holly, stumbling, 
reaching out with a hand to steady herself against the wall, 
saying, “Tm all right,** and pushing herself away from 
the wall and moving forward again, saying, “1 just want 
to go home,** and imprinted on the yellow wall, imprinted 
on Greg*s mind the bright red stain of her palm. 

The underground station was daunting; great slabs of 
stone the color of wet cement rose up into darkness. Greg 
had forgotten none of it. Fear would have flattened him 
now, pushed reason from his mind, and he would have 
begun screaming, running across the shiny, black floor in 
the inexplicable desolation—where had the crowded 
train*s passengers gone?—but he raged against the fear. 
Anger kept him sane. 

How could her own father have let it happen? 

Charmed lives. They named their daughter Miriam. 
After Greg got his master* s in engineering, they moved 
to Leesburg, Virginia, where a job awaited him, working 
for a Arm in Fairfax, a thirty-minute commute in the 
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morning. His fellow workers were intelligent and friendly. 
The work was engaging. His love for his wife and daugh¬ 
ter seemed boundless. 

When his daughter was five, she fell out of a tree and 
broke her arm. Holly called Greg at work. He met her at 
the hospital. 

When he entered the room where his daughter lay un¬ 
conscious. Greg felt his heart give a small, sharp twist, as 
though pierced by a scalpel. He knelt by her bed and 
touched her cheek. A white plaster cast, bent slightly and 
running the full length of her arm, was hoisted in the air 
by wires connected to a gleaming steel rod. 

“She will be all right,” Holly said 

That is what the doctors had said, but that this could 
happen at all terrified Greg. In the company of his fearless 
wife, he had forgotten the fundamental hostility of an in¬ 
different world. He had ignored all the minefields of mor¬ 
tality. He had forsaken his own religion, a religion of 
dread, of the certainty of dangerous, malign, stalking 
forces. He felt guilty now, sick with the sense that his 
complacency had allowed the accident to occur. If he had 
been properly vigilant, his daughter would not have suf- 
f^d. 

Holly tried to comfort him. She failed. When Miriam 
came home from the hospital, she was still in pain. He 
would hear her crying and go in and talk to her. and she 
would fall asleep, but he would remain awake all night. 

His wife saw his pain. One night, a week after their 
daughter had come home from the hospital, she said,' 'We 
can appeal. I did not want to bring it up. because the odds 
are long. But we can appeal.” 

He did not understand, at first, what she was saying. 
And later, when he thought he understood, he still failed 
to comprehend. Perhaps he heard only what was necessary 
for hope. Perhaps she mentioned consequences, and he 
chose not to hear those words. 

He heard only that Miriam might not have to suffo*. 
He heard that events were not unalterable. What the Num¬ 
bers had allowed, the Numbers could revoke. In the Hall 
of the Oddskeepei , amid the falling Numbers, Holly could 
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challenge the randomness of events, and if luck were on 
her side, the new order would take precedence. It would 
be as though Miriam had never climbed that tree, never 
tumbled, never hit the ground so rudely. 

“Why didn’t you say this before?” Greg asked 

And perhaps she answered then. If so, he did not hear. 

They rode the train Downtown. They sat in the great 
antechamber and waited for the Sisters of the Wheel to 
come. 

“Which is the Gameplayer?” the robed woman asked. 

“I am,” Holly said. She was taken away. And Greg 
waited, observing his fellow petitioners, all of whom were 
still and silent, dark, hunch^ figures that hugged them¬ 
selves to keep from flying apart, waiting in purgatory for 
the dice to roll. 

The morning wore into afternoon. The elderly woman 
returned, threw back her hood, looked coolly into Greg’s 
eyes. She possessed grey eyes, the translucent grey of an 
overcast sky, cold-weather eyes. For one disorienting mo¬ 
ment, Greg thought he confronted his wife’s solemn fea¬ 
tures, aged suddenly by adversity. Then the woman spoke, 
breaking the spell. “I am sorry. The Numbers were not 
with your wife today. If you will follow me.” 

She lay on a hospital bed in a small cubicle. In the next 
cubicle, someone was moaning. Greg couldn’t tell if the 
sufferer were man or woman; pain and grief overrode gen¬ 
der. 

Holly’s eyes opened. “I’m all right,” she said. 

Her left hand was bandaged. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

She smiled wanly. Her face was very pale. She lifted 
her right hand and touched his cheek. “The Numbers 
weren’t with me,” she said “It’s okay.” 

“What happened to your hand?” 

There were tears in her eyes. She pushed herself up¬ 
right, using her right hand against the mattress. She was 
wearing a grey hospital gown. “I want to get out of 
here,” she said. “1 want you to help me get dressed, and 
I want to get out of here.” 

He had helped her dress. She had balanced against him. 
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He felt her body tremble as she gripped his shoulder. 
Once her bandaged hand bumped the bed railing as she 
struggled into her shirt. She cried out 

Helping her through the station, he caught her when 
she stumbled. The gauze bandage had come unraveled, 
and her hand against the wall left a bloody print He knelt 
beside her and rewrapped the hand, sh^en, filled with 
vertiginous terror. He saw where the ring and little finger 
had been severed, large black stitches like a row of black 
flies. 

*‘rm sorry/' he said, and the inadequacy of the words 
threatened to bum away his reason. 

Later, much later, he said, ''What kind of creature is 
this Oddskeeper? What sort of monster?” 

"He is no monster,” Holly said ”He is my father. 1 
know it grieved him greatly, but it is the Way of the 
Wheel. The Numbers spoke against me. I paid the wager. 
1 would have been disgraced if it were otherwise. Besides, 
happiness is not lodged in a few fingers of the left hand.” 

She kissed him then. 

His daughter's broken arm mended. Once again she 
raced through the perilous world as though invulnerable. 

Five years of good luck followed. In retrospect: five 
years of uncommonly good luck. They had lived a 
charmed life. Did he ever stop to question it? What about 
those promotions? He had worked hard; he deserved 
them. But did it ever occur to him that good things did 
not inevitably follow on the heels of merit and hard work? 

Had he felt lucky? Truthfully, he had not Living inside 
one's luck, one comes to expect the good thing. 

Their bets in Sweeper City had been small, the mini¬ 
mum required by Holly's world. 

Holly would urge him to take bigger risks. "It is the 
Longer Odds that accrue the greater Honor,” she would 
say. 

"We are doing all right, aren't we?” he would say. 

She did not dispute that, and the strange, solemn, and 
fearful shadows that momentarily clouded her eyes were. 
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Greg thought, her warring demons, marshaled through 
love and her husband's better judgment 

She must have suspected all along. 

Once she even voiced it “I'm scared," she said “I 
mean, everyone has to go Downtown sometime. We 
haven't had to. Not once." 

He remembered the night she said it. They were pre¬ 
paring for bed. She had just showered, and stood before 
him naked, drying her wet hair with a towel, her eyes 
staring wistfully at the wall as though ghost numters 
floated on a sad tide. 

That day, they had won twenty-five thousand dollars in 
the statewide lottery. A day for rejoicing, surely. The sum 
would allow them to buy the house, the perfect house, the 
house they had walked through for the tenth time the pre¬ 
vious day knowing it was just out of their reach. 

'To win such a thing," she said, “we should have had 
to go Downtown. Although. 1 don't really know. Perhaps 
there is a luck here, all its own." 

She spoke to reassure herself. “Everything is improb¬ 
able," she said “There is no reason dial this improba¬ 
bility cannot be. It is what it is." 

He smiled at his wife's distraction and urged her to 
come to bed. He stretched out his arms and she came to 
him, returning his smile. 

“The most amazing, improbable thing in the entire uni¬ 
verse." he said, “is you in my arms." 

She giggled then, hugged him tightly. He sensed her 
acceptance, manifested in a sudden fierce sensuality, and 
he followed her into the irrefutable logic of their inter¬ 
twining. 

What could they have done then? In truth, nothing. The 
die had already been cast or. more dreadfully, the die had 
not been cast at all. 

Now he sat on the cold bench in the antechamber of 
the Hall of the Oddskeeper. His feUow petitioners were 
few. The room seemed bigger than he remembered it, but 
he was coming here alone this time. The world was vast 
and hostile now. 
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The robed woman came for him. Her face was in 
shadow. He thought she might be the same woman who 
had led Holly away when they sought to avert their 
daughter's fall from a tree. But then, perhaps all the Sis¬ 
ters of the Wheel spoke with the same clipped authority 
and strode across marble floors with the same imperid 
bearing. They were all familiar, one person he had known. 

Greg followed her down the hall. The door opened and 
he entered the room that would decide his fate. Holly had 
spoken of it only once, and then briefly, but he recognized 
it instantly. A green, underwater sea of numbers flowed 
on all the walls. The Sisters of the Wheel led him to the 
dark, stone chair and the Oddskeeper mounted the steps 
and stood before him and spoke. 

' Tt is what it is,” the Oddskeeper said. * 'It will be what 
it will be.” 

The figure was robed and dark against the waterfall of 
numbers behind him. But the voice was unmistakable. 
Greg had been afraid a different man might serve. 

This was the one. This was the voice he knew, the 
terrible messenger from that terrible day. 

Perhaps luck was still with him, a bitter, poisonous 
luck, the luck of lost souls. 

Two weeks ago. Another country. He had been running 
late at the office, and he called Holly. She was not there, 
and he spoke into the answering machine. '*See if you 
can get Beth to watch Miriam tonight Til be home before 
seven, and Fve got some news that requires a fancy res¬ 
taurant for the telling. See you.” 

The bonus was utterly unexpected. Five thousand out- 
of-nowhere dollars. 

Holly's car was not in the driveway. The phone was 
ringing as he unlocked the door. 

The answering phone message began to play, and he 
snatched up the phone, shutting it off. 

“Mr. Greg HaUey?” 

He would have denied it, if that would have helped. He 
recognized the official voice immediately, the grim, end- 
of-the-line voice, the voice that identified itself as an of- 
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ficer with the Fairfax County Police Department. 

When he hung up the phone, Miriam and Holly were 
dead, killed in a car accident. The accident involved no 
other cars. Beyond that, he knew nothing. The horror left 
no room fcx* details. 

He turned and walked upstairs and into the bedroom. 

An old man was sitting on the bed. He wore a monk's 
robe. The hood was thrown back to reveal a large, rough- 
hewn head, grey hair haring like a lion's mane, a great, 
corrugated forehead, blue, weary eyes. 

He looked up at Greg. 

*'You would be my daughter's husband," he said. 

*‘Who are you?" But. of course. Greg knew who it 
was. The question was really "Why?" or "How could 
this happen?" 

The Oddskeeper stood up. "I have lo^ a daughter and 
a granddaughter. You have lost a wife and a daughter. We 
are one in our tragedy." 

"We are not one," Greg said, the anger flaring. He 
remembered his wife's severed fingers. 

"You are right to hate me," the Oddskeeper said. "But 
you hate in ignorance, and I would prefer you hate in 
knowledge. Informed hatred has a cleaner edge." 

The Oddskeeper explained. 

His daughter had sought the human way. An indulgent 
parent, he had let her enter that universe. She had married 
there, taken hostages to fortune. He had watched her pro¬ 
gress with misgivings. 

She had done well. The Numbers seemed to love her. 
She gambled with a clear mind and a proud heart, and 
she prospered. 

Then, foolishly, she wished to argue the judgment 
brought against her daughter. She wished to revoke an 
accident which was, all things considered, minor. 

And she lost. 

"I watched the Counterdown take her fingers," the old 
man said, his voice revisiting that place of pain. He had 
seen such things before, of course, far harsher conse¬ 
quences. But this was his daughter, and her pain was mul¬ 
tiplied within him. 
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*T was devastated. Tt is what it is,* I said, but I had 
lost my faith and saw another way. 1 resolved that my 
daughter would not be harmed again. I put her above the 
Numbers. I sinned. I manipulated the outcome. I defied 
Chance. I turned my back on Randomness and the King¬ 
dom.” 

“Then why—** 

‘T grew greedy of good fortune. Proud. I wanted to 
protect my daughter, to spare her pain. But I went further 
than that Like a doting god, I showered her with gifts. I 
went too far. It seems the Council has suspected me for 
some time. Today they found me in the Matrix engineer¬ 
ing another miracle, your—how do you say it?— bonus. 
As you would say in this world, they caught me with my 
red hands.** 

Greg leaned over and clutched the old man*s shoulders. 
”And they performed this horror? They killed Holly and 
Miriam to punish you?** 

The old man shook his head sadly. ”There is no punish 
in our world Tht cause and effect of punish is foreign to 
us. They merely stopped my meddling. They shut down 
the long run of fortuitous events. The inevitable balance 
was restored.** 

The old man pushed Greg's arms from his shoulders 
and rose. He was taller than Greg and spoke with new- 
summoned dignity. "You are right to hate me. My solic¬ 
itude created the vacuum into which this tragedy rushed. 
It is my doing. I cannot undo it. I am dead, felled by the 
accident of my pride. I go on because I have no choice.** 

He brushed past Greg and hung the closet door opea 
He turned. "I am sorry, my son. I am done with your 
world now, and you are done with mine. We have nothing 
but sorrow between us. Good-bye.** 

When Greg rushed to the closet, the Oddskeeper was 
gone. The doorway to Sweeper City narrowed. Slvinking 
to the size of a ruler, it slid to the floor and darted past 
Greg and under the bed. When Greg pushed the bed away, 
he found nothing but dust and a single dirty sweat sock. 

"1 have an appeal!** he screamed. "I am entitled to an 
appeal!” 
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The ears that might have heard such an appeal were far 
away, perhaps had never existed 

He attended the funeral with his parents. Their faces 
showed him his own, pale, misshapen by grief. They had 
loved Holly and Miriam. The smallness of his dau^ter's 
coffin was blinding, a blasphemy that demanded the world 
be tom apart. 

He quit his job. He withdrew all his savings and went 
to Las Vegas. He lost all the money he had lost it with 
a disinterest that attracted women. A sharp-faced woman 
with the smile of a carnivore asked him if he would like 
to come up to her room. 

“I’m sorry, “ he said. “I’m a married man.” 

He went back to his hotel room late at night and lay 
down fully clothed. He could not sleep, and he snapped 
the table l^p on and stared at the ceiling. He had a prize¬ 
winning hea^che; the shadows on the walls seemed to 
skitter like cockroaches. He got up and fished in his suit¬ 
case. He brought the bright red globe of Holly’s hologram 
kiss back to the bed and cradled it on his stomach. 

“I’ve gambled it all,” he muttered. “Fve played by 
the rules. So.” 

He waited. He decided it would not come. 

And then it came. It slid from under the bathroom door 
and expanded on the floor in front of him. 

He dived from the bed, falling into Sweeper City with 
a shout of savage triumph. 

Now he sat in the chair, in the Hall of the Oddskeeper, 
prepared for the final game. The odds were 1,230,227 to 
1 against him. 

“Greg Halley,” the Oddskeeper intoned. “You are 
bound, in this appeal, to accept the decision of the Num¬ 
bers. If the fall of the Numbers does not match your keyed 
decision, you will accept the judgment of this Hall. If 
Randomness invokes your side of the argument, your wife 
and daughter will be restored to precatastrophic event 
status and you will be free to leave and find your fate in 
the common lot of your kind.” 
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“Father,” Greg shouted, “my number is 9,382.” 

“I am not your father.” the Oddskeeper said, “and you 
are to key the number in on the panel in front of you. 
Your oral recitation is not required.” 

“You are my father-in-law,” Greg said “We both 
loved Holly and Miriam.” 

The Oddske^)er nodded. “Yes. 1 grieve for us all.” 

“One other grieves.” 

“Who would that be?” 

“HoUy’s mother.” 

The Oddskeeper shook his head “You have made a 
human analogy that does not, I fear, apply. Holly has no 
mother, I am her sole progenitor.” 

“Fm sorry,” Greg said. “But that is not possible. Not 
humanly. And 1 am here from the human side.” 

“And who would this human-conjured mother be?” 

“Surely a Sister of the Wheel Who else?” 

/ have seen her, Greg thought / have seen her guiding 
Holly into this room. 

“I am afraid your human imaging does not have that 
sort of power here. 1 must ask you to key in your num¬ 
ber.” 

“How many are the Sisters of the Wheel?” 

“They number eight.” 

“I count seven in this room.” 

The Oddskeeper paused, his eyes traveling the room. 
He saw the seven, too, but said “Your Number.” 

Greg slowly punched the keys. “9, 3, 8, 2.” 

The walls scrolled blinking savagely. 

Vve lost. 

The walls turned red. “No match,” the Oddskeeper 
said 

The eighth Sister entered the room, walking briskly 
across the floor. 

“Wait” she said. “I believe we have an interface mal¬ 
function. I will retype the petitioner's number.” 

“There is no precedent for this,” the Oddskeeper 
shouted. 

The room was still as the Sister threw back her hood 
and stared up toward the man at the top of the stairs. 
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“Your heart,” she said “And what you remember. Thai 
is precedent enough.'* 

She looked down, the hood faUing back, recalling her 
face to shadows. She typed the number. 

The wails blinked, went blank, then swarmed again 
with numbers. A blaze of yellow filled the room. 

“A match," the Oddskeeper said “The Numbers have 
recognized your appeal.*' 

The Oddskeeper followed Greg into the antechamber. 
“When you return, Holly and Miriam will be there. The 
event is eradicated. Your life from here on will progress 
according to the fortunes of your world'* 

“Thank you,'* Greg said. 

“You do not understand the gravity of what you have 
done. You have, in your words, damned us all. There is 
not a person in that room who did not witness the gravest 
sin our culture can know." 

Greg waited, silent, feeling the old man's weariness and 
loss. 

“We watched the Numbers fall to tam^ring, to base 
Will, to a mother's love.'* 

Greg put a hand on his father-in-law's shoulder. “There 
is a higher law,*' he said 

“None higher than the Numbers.*' 

“Holly told me that the greater odds outweigh the 
lesser o^s, that this is always so in any situation and 
determines the final outcome in your trials." 

“Yes. This is so.** 

“Ask your machines for the odds that I would find 
Holly in my universe and love her fiercely and conjure 
up that love in others and subvert the Sisters of the Wheel 
and cloud the judgment of the Oddskeeper himself. Ask 
for those odds." 

Something like comprehension came into the Odds¬ 
keeper* s eyes. Greg turned away and walked toward the 
doorway. Holly's ruby kiss burning his palm. 

He heard the old man mutter behind him. “We have 
kept faid),*' he whispered. “We have kept faith.'* 

* * « 
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On her seventeenth birthday^ Miriam Halley kissed a 
young man named James Markham. 

*7 am the luckiest man in the world ," he told her. 
'*That’s true/' she said, repeating her father's words, 
*'as long as you don't forget it." 



Every writer knows about gambling. Writing is an evil 
lottery, and every writer purchases his grim ticket, driven 
by compulsion. It is always an accident that any novel or 
short story sees print An editor, drunk or in the euphoria 
of a new love affair, purchases a manuscript, regrets this 
decision immediately, and so returns no phone calls (al¬ 
though such editors will fire off an occasional note, 
something cryptic suggesting that the editor is mistaken 
about the author's identity). Then the editor dies—or at 
least disappears. Finally, perhaps years later, someone re¬ 
turns the book with a note saying it has been found in the 
stockroom, and that in the future the author should always 
remember to include return postage, lairing the two years 
or so that the book has been lost at the publishing house, 
the author has dared to hope, saying to concerned friends, 
"I suspect they're trying to settle on a Marketing Strat¬ 
egy." Hie book comes back and the author then sends 
the manuscript to every publisher in the known universe 
and it is rejected by them all. These rejections are gen¬ 
erally form letters, often printed on very smaU pieces of 
paper, as though the rejector took some perverse pleasure 
in seeing how many writers could be consigned to obliv¬ 
ion before exhausting a single 8 x 11 sheet of paper. 

The writer, despairing, bums his manuscript, which is 
so saturated with coffee stains that it makes poor tinder 
and is chucked into the garbage unscathed. Another 
writer—homeless and living in abject poverty as a result 
of his obsession—finds the manuscript and, inevitably, 
bitterly, despises it (it being the nature of writers to de¬ 
spise their l^d). He notes, however, that the blank side 
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of each page is perfectly serviceable and so writes his own 
novel there and sends it off to a major publisher. 

A young editor, fuU of literary fire, accidentally reads 
the first author's work (the back of the submitted manu¬ 
script), and writes the author at his address. She loves the 
book. A contract is signed. The book is published. No one 
buys the book and it goes out of print, but twenty years 
later, mysteriously, it enjoys an academic revival and is 
hailed as a classic. 

If the above scenario seems farfetched, you are not a 
student of literary history. And you are certainly not a 
writer who has writers among Ids friends, writers who 
have howled their lamentations into the cold night air. 

It's a strange game, and no one denies that. If my own 
life were to be reviewed by the sort of person who tends 
to review my fiction (that is, a person who has just grad¬ 
uated with an MFA in Creative Writing and is now teach¬ 
ing The Short Story at a small, liberal arts college), the 
review might read, *'Mr. Spencer's existence is too con¬ 
trived to be taken seriously. Coincidences, the mark of an 
amateur, abound. He is obviously pandering to an audi¬ 
ence interested only in the sensational and the cheap." 

Life and art are both implausible. In the late sixties, 1 
was drafted. During my second court-martial (for refusing 
to fire a rihe), an unhappy staff sergeant accused me of 
behaving badly so 1 could write a book about it later. 1 
assured him that such was not my intention. Lord knows, 
it wasn't. So in my first novel. Maybe Vll Call Anna, my 
hero does a stint in the Columbus, Georgia stockade ... A 
reviewer accuses me of melodrama. 

"The Oddskeeper's Daughter" seems as good an ex¬ 
planation of the arbitrary as any. Indeed, I find the idea 
of alternate-world dice-rolling comforting. 

1 continue to write despite all this maddening Irony. 
My surrealistic novel entitled Risumi With Monsters^ 
about the dark underside of employment and the pulp 
monsters in H.P. Lovecraft, dppeaied in February 1995. 
St. Martin's Press published my fantasy, Zod Wallop^ in 
November 1995. 


Jane Lindskold has sold four novels, three cf which 
were published within a twelve-month period—Brother 
to Dragons, Companion to Owls, Marks of Our 
Brothers, and The Pipes of Orpheus—and had one 
non-fiction hook published in Twayne's American 
Author series. Her short stories and articles have 
appeared in numerous places, and she has a solid 
academic background in literature as well She is a cat 
person, a gardener, a voracious reader, and a writer 
whose work I have seen improve steadily—almost 
between blinks —os / was watching. 



Kangaroo Straight 

Jane M. Lindskold 


.^^urray, our treasurer, is about the dullest, most lev- 
elheaded person I know, so when I hear that he's scream¬ 
ing and threatening to have every croupier and dealer in 
the casino fired, 1 come running. Skidding into the base¬ 
ment office where he usually reigns in blissful peace over 
piles of quarters and nickels and dimes. I find him having 
hysterics behind his scarred walnut desk. 

Stan, the owner of the Kangaroo Straight—a fat, bald¬ 
ing man who habitually dresses in purple, making him 
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resemble a grape from an underwear commercial—is 
standing there stunned into uncharacteristic silence by 
Murray's outburst. His girlfriend, Pammy, is hanging onto 
his arm as if she's certain she'll get blown away if she 
loosens her grip. 

“CrooksI Crooks! Blatant, boldfaced cheats I" Murray 
is wailing. “Malefactors! Thieves! Bastards!" 

Murray is a skinny, wizened guy whose jet black hair 
is glued to his head with Grecian Formula. Anger doesn't 
work with him—he looks sick rather than threatening. 

“Calm down," Stan orders gruffly. “Murray, if you 
don't calm down, I won't be able to flgure out who to 
fire.'' 

This gets through and Murray heaves a couple more 
sobs and then falls back into his swivel chair. Deciding 
I'd better be noticed, I clear my throat. Stan turns and 
gestures me to a seat. 

“Janice," he says, relieved to have a distraction. “You 
got my message. Is everything settled upstairs?" 

“Pretty much," I answer, flinging myself into the in¬ 
dicated chair. “Some people are still pretty upset, but I've 
got Henry warning them to stay quiet. We've been indi¬ 
cating that jobs would be lost for sure if they talked. I'm 
pretty confldent that they'll stay shut up, for a while. Now, 
can I Anally know what the hell is going on?" 

“They’re all thieves!" Murray cries, warming into a 
circuit Atrough the thesaurus again. “Crooks, swindlers, 
cheats—" 

“Shut up," Stan orders. “Janice, somehow, incredibly, 
almost every table is coming up short Oddly, even the 
slot machines are screwed up. They're harder to judge, 
but they seem low when compared to their average take.'' 

“All of them but the nickel and dime machines," Mur¬ 
ray corrects. “Those are coming up just about normal." 

“Odd," I comment “Don't you double count?" 

“Yes." Stan says. “Once when the dealer or croupier 
comes off-shift and again when we do the Anal count 
down here. The thing is. somehow, between the two 
places the total is dropping, sometimes by quite a bit." 
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“They’re all thieves,” Murray repeats, somewhat more 
calmly. 

Stan sighs. “Janice, you’re the head of our undercover 
security. I’m going to give you a week to figure out how 
that money is being stolea A^er that, I may have to fire 
everyone in the place and hope that I still have the money 
to keep the place tunning with a fresh staff.’’ 

“Fine,” I say, swallowing the shock of what he’s hand¬ 
ing me. “Can I expect lull cooperation from the Kanga¬ 
roo’s staff?” 

“Yes,” Stan says. “Panuny will be your liaison with 
the entertainment staff and you already have a network 
with the security teams and floor staff. You can offer re¬ 
wards for information and tell your team that there will 
be a bonus when you find out who’s doing this.” 

That’s some comfort, but Tm not very optimistic as I 
leave Murray’s office and take the stairs up to the casino 
floor. 

The Kangaroo Straight isn’t the biggest casino in At¬ 
lantic City, but it does steady business, especially with 
those people who find the glitter palaces that dominate the 
central boardwalk intimidating. C)ut front an enormous or¬ 
ange neon kangaroo hops across the hot pink stucco fa¬ 
cade and the same orange and pink motif dominates 
inside. The deep plush carpet is pink with orange hibiscus 
blossoms. The furniture is either orange or pink or both. 
Even the lighting is tinted a delicate pink. 

1 suppose the place hurts the eyes, but Fm used to it. 
Besides, what other kind of decorating can you expect 
from a guy who dresses like a grape? 

One thing I like about my job is that 1 get to wear street 
clothes. The orange and pink tuxedos that the guys wear 
are tacky, but the mini-dresses and pink cotton candy wigs 
that the gals wear are positively nauseating. 

The day after Murray’s outburst, Fm wearing jeans and 
a vender-new turquoise Atlantic City tee shirt My brown 
hair is pulled back in a ponytail with a bright blue bow. 
Wide-eyed, my pockets full of quarters and a few low 
denomination bills, Fm the perfect college student on a 
day trip. 
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I start the day by setting my team to playing a variety 
of tables and machines. When each shift ends, I make 
certain that either Henry, my best assistant, or I are pres¬ 
ent when each one is count^ and that we put our seal on 
the bags. 

Since the Kangaroo Straight doesn't have a hotel, it 
closes between 2:00 and 10:00 in the morning so that the 
place can get cleaned up. That's when Murray does most 
of his counting. When I show up red-eyed and tired fiom 
a long day on the door, he bitches a little at having to 
wait for me to do the second count I listen politely for 
about five seconds, then growl and flip closed the lock on 
the door. 

“If you want to count then count." 

He does, but his happy expression quickly fades as he 
realizes that his total is not going to match what has been 
scrawled on the tally sheets. 

1 doze as he works himself back up to a hysterical pitch, 
tearing through bag after bag and pouring the contents 
into his counter like hailstones onto glass. He stacks and 
bands bills faster than any machine I've ever seen—and 
the machines didn't curse while they were doing it 

When he finishes, 1 shake myself awake and help my¬ 
self to an orange juice from his bar. 

“Don't bother telling me, Murray. Most of the counts 
didn't match." 1 pull a strip of paper from the bottom of 
my jeans pocket. “I'm going back to sleep while you 
search through the money from the tables on this slip and 
see if these serial numbers are there." 

“Why didn't you ask before?" he wails. 

“You wouldn't have listened," I say, leaning back and 
closing my eyes. 

My sleep is a nightmare of pink and orange forests. 
Gauzy-winged figures drift between the trees, harvesting 
fruits that turn into coins and leaves that become green¬ 
backs in a variety of denominations. 

Wandering under the trees. I'm happily filling my pock¬ 
ets with deadfall Kennedy half-dollars. Murray is trying 
to warn me away, calling, “Tliey're herd They're here! 
They're all here! Damn it, Janice. They're all here!" I 
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look up and see the winged people advancing on me, men¬ 
ace in their nickel-bright eyes. 

1 wake up with a start Murray is bouncing behind his 
desk, scattering his tidy piles of dimes and moaning in¬ 
coherently. 

“What the hell?“ 1 say. “Murray, stop throwing the 
change around or Stan’ll get a machine to do your job." 

“Janice." he says in a wooden parody of himself, “all 
the serial numbers you had me look for are here. That*s 
impossible. If someone was stealing from the take, some 
of your bills should have been gone, too." 

1 stand and shake, feeling much more coherent if not 
any closer to a solution. “What's that crumbly stuff all 
over your desk?" 

“1 don't know." he says, sweeping some into a little 
brown pile with a folded fiver. “It's been in the bags over 
the last couple of days. It started showing up in the ones 
from the slot machines first I meant to tell Stan to speak 
to the laundry service, but I was somewhat distracted 
when the money started vanishing." 

“Hnrun," I say. “Well, I can't figure that it matters." 

Over the next several days, 1 do everything I can think 
of to catch the thieves. Murray checks out clean—not that 
I doubted he would. He loves handling the sheer volume 
of money far too much to give up a job where the boss 
is willing to humor his eccentric methods. 

The rest of the staff also seems to check out and even 
with Stan's reward there to lure out the informers, there 
aren't any takers. Confident that Fve got the Kangaroo 
Straight sewn up, I start concentrating more of my atten¬ 
tion on the guests. 

Sitting up in the video room for hours. 1 exhaust both 
my patience and that of the guards on duty by studying 
the flow of people. Action starts when the front doors are 
opened to admit the wave of blue and silver-haired old 
ladies who ferociously lay claim to the nickel and dime 
slots. They have some private hierarchy by which they 
share the machines within their own group, never letting 
a stranger near between opening and closing. 

The serious table players have their own schedules. I'm 
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already familiar with most of them. They come to gamble 
like working stiffs going to their jobs, but there's a fa¬ 
natical glint in their eyes that a clock puncher lacks. 

The drifters are har^r to sort out Some come with bus 
tours, gripping their tickets and reimbursement chits. Oth¬ 
ers wander in from other casinos, looking to change their 
luck or just for a different playground 

1 take to watching from opening until about noon. Then 
1 turn things over to Henry. Henry's a skiimy black guy 
who's thirty-five but can pass for twenty years on either 
side. He used to act but didn't make the big time and 
drifted into undercover work. 

Today he's inconspicuous in a gray cotton shirt and 
chinos. His favorite trick is to change his accessories 
every thirty minutes or so—add sun glasses or a bright 
tie. an earring or a baseball cap with a mildly obscene 
slogan. He shifts his posture and manner with each prop 
so that you could watch him all day and not be sure you're 
seeing the same guy. 1 know. 1 have. 

About six, 1 send him off to grab a few hours break 
before meeting me again for the late evening crush. My 
partner for the meantime is Loren, a good-looking blond 
with the chiseled features of a sitcom cop. Most of the 
time we dress as Mr. and Mrs. Long Island—a role that 
requires designer knockoffs, lots of staring, and not much 
class. 

We drift from room to room, up and down the rows of 
slots, circling the tables. We play enough to stay in our 
roles, not so much that a quick departure would look 
funny. About midnight, I see Pammy beckoning covertly 
from the doorway of the Hopping Time Theater and 
Lounge where she is hostess. 

Squeezed into a hot pink evening dress and wearing an 
upswept cotton candy wig scattered with pink rhinestones, 
Pammy looks as if her head is as empty of brains as cotton 
candy is of food value, but that's deceptive. She runs the 
Hopping Time with no-nonsense efficiency. In fact, her 
only soft point is that she thinks Stan is cute. 

Tapping Loren and whining that 1 need to rest my feet. 
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1 head for the lounge. Pammy leads us to a table about 
halfway to the stage. 

Taking our drink orders, she drops a napkin on the 
table. Scribbled on it in orange ink, she has written: Some’ 
thing *s not right about the two guys at the next table. Your 
call. 

Wishing she had been more precise, 1 angle for a look 
at the next table. Both of the men seated there are slim, 
almost delicate. One has brown hair and green eyes with 
a dusting of freckles across his upturned nose, llie other 
has the out-of-doors freshness of a high school jock, but 
his hair is icy silver and wispy as spider's silk. They are 
dressed nicely in casual slacks and Oxford shirts—not 
high rollers, but well-off. 

Onstage the singer is easing into some ballad about 
keeping promises. Her singing is acceptable if uninspired, 
but best of all it’s soft, so I can easily eavesdrop on the 
conversation going on behind me. 

“Hey, hold it! Don’t pay with that, Robin,” the silver 
haired man says. “lt*s too close to the hour. Do you want 
to give us away?” 

“No.” Robin’s voice is sulky. “I just didn’t want to 
count through all this loose change. You have all the fold¬ 
ing money. Cobweb.” 

“Not all,” Cobweb replies. “Oberon came by an hour 
ago and collected most of it Still, I have enough of the 
real stuff to pay for the drinks. Where do you want to 
head next?” 

“It had better be the slots,” Robin answers. “Like you 
said, it’s nearly the hour.” 

They pay their bill and depart each holding a day-pack 
in addition to the ubiquitous orange plastic tubs. 

Now quite curious, 1 give Pammy a quick smile before 
Loren and I trail them back to the slots. When they find 
two machines side by side, we grab one that keeps them 
in plain sight 

They set up efficiently. Robin empties a small canvas 
sack of quarters into one of the orange tubs and places it 
high on the machine within easy reach of both of them. 
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Cobweb sets a few empty tubs on the floor between their 
feet. 

Then they start feeding quarters and pulling levers with 
the mindless grace of long practice. When Cobweb hits a 
large jackpot they don*t waste much time cheering. Robin 
helps him catch the waterfall of silver coins in a spare 
bucket and then they keep playing. 

“There’s something odd about how they play/’ 1 mut¬ 
ter to Loren as he bends to collect one of our payoffs. 
“Not just the steadiness, but something i can’t catch.” 

He hands me a few quarters. “You’re right.” 

Ten quarters later, he triumphantly thumps me on the 
back. “I’ve got it/’ he says, hiding his excitement by 
shoving me a few more coins. “They only play the quar¬ 
ters from that upper bucket, never the ones they’ve just 
won. Did you notice when Robin stopped to refill it? He 
took out another of those canvas bags even though they’re 
' half-buried in change.” 

“Counterfeiters?” I wonder out loud. “Good job, 
Loren. Roam around and see if you And the same setup 
anywhere else in here. I’ll keep an eye on these two. What 
time is it?” 

“Getting on past one,” he says. 

“If you see Henry send him over here.” 

“Right” 

Henry comes ambling up a few minutes later. 

“See those two?” I say by way of greeting. 

“The white haired guy and the other?” he answers. 

“Yeah. Keep an eye on them. They’ll probably leave 
soon. Find out where they go. If they are going to leave 
the building create an excuse to delay them. I think Mur¬ 
ray will want to speak with them.” 

A grin of comprehension lights his face. 

Spiraling through the room, I see a guy and a gal play¬ 
ing the machines using the same system as Robin and 
Cobweb. The guy is a redhead in slacks and a button- 
down. The lady Im rich golden hair the color that L’Ordal 
wants you to believe can come from a bottle and a 
peaches and cream complexion. She’s wearing a green- 
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watered silk dress that probably cost more than I make io 
a week. 

Something about them reminds me of Robin and Cob¬ 
web. Could this be a family operation? 

A few minutes after I start watching them* the man 
begins packing their winnings away. I feel a certain sat¬ 
isfaction, betting that they're on whatever mysterious 
timetable that the others were alluding to in the lounge. 

The woman keeps feeding quarters in, even after her 
companion has their winnings stowed. 

*Titania," he says, when it is ^parent that she is ig¬ 
noring him. *'We must take a break now." 

‘T know, Moth," she answers frostily. ‘T will play 
these last few first" 

"They may not last” he protests. "The hour is upon 
us and Oberon is waiting." 

"Let him," she sn^^s. 

Tm so pleased at this confirmation that 1 have indeed 
found members of the same gang that I nearly miss a 
miracle. 

Titania is about to insert a quarter into the machine 
when the coin in her hand shimmers and becomes a small 
brown leaf. She crushes it to dust with a flicker of her 
long Angers, but not before I'm certain that I was not 
hallucinating. 

With a distinctly uncomfortable sensation swimming 
around in my gut, I place a quick call to Stan and then 
shadow the pair out of the room. They trot through the 
Kangaroo's concourses until they come to a conference 
room that 1 know for certain is locked. Apparently, this 
doesn't bother them because they open the door and hurry 
in. 

When the door snaps shut, Henry and Loren step from 
an alcove where they have been waiting. 

"Robin and Cobweb went in there," Henry reports. 

"So did my pair." Loren says. "Another pair of young 
guys with weird names—Peaseblossom and Oberon." 

Henry gets a funny look on his face, but I don't have 
time to ask questions. 

"Brassy, aren't they?" I say with more bravery than I 
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feel. “Henry, lei’s go in after them. Loren, I’ve called for 
Stan. Wait for him and fill him in before coming after.” 

“Right.” 

I look at Henry. “Shall we?” 

“After you, Fearless Leader,” he says, standing ready 
to open the door. 

“Thanks.” 

The door I charge through leads into a leafy glade—at 
least that’s my first impression. I quickly realize that what 
Tm seeing is the conference room piled high with 
branches. The oval table is so buried under leaves, quar¬ 
ters, and greenbacks that 1 can barely see its burnt orange 
surface through the clutter. 

At the table’s head a husky, bearded man in a tweed 
jacket and a royal purple shirt that Stan would probably 
love is waving his hands over a pile of leaves. Cobweb, 
Moth, and someone I guess is Peaseblossom are picking 
leaves from piled branches. The woman is seated at the 
other side of the room counting quarters into canvas bags. 

As I watch, Robin flickers into existence behind the 
bearded man, a bunch of branches clutched in one hand 
and a tray of food in the other. 

Ready f^ gangsters, counterfeiters, or even drug run¬ 
ners, I slam to a halt so suddenly that Henry crashes into 
me. 

“What’s going on here!” I demand, recovering my 
poise if nol my belief in my sanity. “You’re the ones 
who’ve been robbing the casino?” 

The bearded man studies us, his eyes flinty gray but his 
lips curling in a rueful smile. 

“We are found out,” he says, and his voice is deep 
and richly melodic. “The game is over. Our gamble is 
lost.” 

“Is it?” Titania does not stop shoving quarters into her 
bag. “They can be dealt with easily enough.” 

I pull the gun concealed in my skirt’s deep folds. Henry 
produces his from his chinos’s baggy pockets. 

“Don’t count on it, lady,” I say. “We can hold you 
with these and backup is on the way.” 
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To my surprise the woman shrinks back as if Fve al¬ 
ready shot one of them. 

**Steel and iron, Titania/' the bearded man says. "‘I 
told you this gambit would work only for as long as we 
were not discovered. These later mortals preset a greater 
threat to us than those of yore.'' 

“Whatever,'* I say, keeping my gun level. “Frisk ’em, 
Henry." 

“Right," he replies, moving into the room, that curious 
look back on his face. 

Ignoring him, I concratrate on the bearded man. “Are 
you Oberon?'* I ask, remembering the name Fd heard. 

“I am," he replies, “and this is my sometime spouse 
and Queen, Titania. These gentlemen are our attendants; 
Cobweb, Moth, Peaseblossom, and Rc^in Goodfellow." 

I hear the door open and Stan, Pammy, and Loren come 
in. The room is getting crowded, but I don't let that dis¬ 
tract me. 

“Cobweb, Moth, Peaseblossom? Those are pretty 
strange names, Mr. Oberon. Play straight with me. We'll 
need all of your real names when the police get here." 

“! assure you, ma'am," Oberon says, “this is no jest" 

I'm about to say something sharp when Henry cuts me 
off. 

“I know those names —A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Shakespeare. 1 did it when ! was in summer stock, dou¬ 
bled as Cobweb and Quince." 

The thieves study him with friendly interest 

“A thespian," Titania says, smiling ioc the first time. 
“A dreamer then. Perhaps we can reason with you." 

“You'U do your reasoning with me," Stan says. “I'm 
the one you’ve been robbing." 

“You, theit are the proprietor of this palace built to 
Fortune?" Oberon asks. “We may be able to offer you 
compensation, sir. Will you at least hear us out?" 

“Sure," Stan says, pushing branches out of his way so 
that he can sit dowit **but it had better be good. What's 
with the shrubbery anyhow?" 

“It is all part of my tale," Oberon says. “Your man 
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has named us rightly. I am Oberon, the King of Faerie. 
This is my spouse...” 

“Sometime,” Titania mutters. 

”... Titania and these are some of our attendants.” 

“I’ll buy it foe now.” Stan says. “Go on.” 

“For millennia,” Oberon continues, “my people have 
paid a tithe—the Teind—to Hell. For longer than I care 
to recall, we gave up to them our best people. Later, we 
learned to substitute human changelings. 

“Over the centuries, our power has waned and stealing 
a human child is barely within our abilities. Nor can we 
spare any more members from our own reduced numbers. 
At last, we confronted Hell. Seeing that in a short span 
they would have no tithe at all from us, they renegotiated 
the terms of our debt Their terms were harsh. They asked 
for nothing of ours but instead asked fee a large sum in 
human monies. If we fail to pay. we forfeit our entire 
people.’ ’ 

“Your banks and strongholds are warded against us in 
iron and steel.” Titania says. “Nor were we likely to be 
invited to these places in such a fashion that our magics 
would aid us. In any case, mere theft is beneath us. These 
casinos, however, awash in money and inviting anyone to 
play their luck against the odds, were the perfect answer 
for us. We chose yours from the rest because of its com¬ 
fortable size and cheerful decor.” 

Stan puffs up proudly and Pammy squeezes his shoul¬ 
der. 

“There was one difficulty.” Oberon continues. “We 
had no money to stake in your games—at least not in the 
quantities we would need. After some struggle, I found 
that I could enchant leaves into bills and coins as I once 
made faerie gold to delight mortals. Each day. however, 
twenty-four hours after it is made, it turns back into 
leaves.” 

“Therefore,” Titania cuts in. “we have been gathering 
here to count our takings and make new coin. Robin flies 
off and brings us leaves and then takes our winnings to 
the hoard we are accumulating to pay Hell.” 

We’re all silent as she finishes. Somehow, disbelieving 
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doesn*t seem reasonable. Strange as it is, this story fits 
the facts we have. No only does it account for the missing 
monies, but it explains how the counts could differ at 
different times. It even accounts for the strange litter Mur¬ 
ray had found in the bags. The only question left is what 
are we going to do now that we kno^ 

**We can*t have them arrested, boss/' Henry almost 
pleads. *"No court would bebeve this story. The best we 
could hope for would be to get them locked up as crazy.'' 

Stan nods. **But I can't have them go on stealing like 
this either and there's the matter of compensation for what 
we’ve already lost." 

Oberon spreads his hands wide. "’We have some abil¬ 
ities, but not cash—at least that we can spare if we hope 
to pay our debt to HelL Robin can fetch you a variety of 
wonders from around the globe. Perhaps something of the 
sort would suffice." 

"T have an idea," Henry offers tentatively, "that is if 
these folks can still manage some of the tricks that Shake¬ 
speare mentioned. It would pay Stan back, help the Kan¬ 
garoo, and even provide a way for them to earn money 
for the future." 

"T'm all ears," Stan says. 

Titania peiks up, but Oteron looks at her and says sim¬ 
ply, "No." Then he turns to Henry. "What do you pro¬ 
pose?" 

That’s how the Kangaroo Straight ended up with the 
best magic show of any casino in Atlantic City or any¬ 
where else. I mean, no offense to the guys with the tigers 
or the ones who do the act where only one guy ever gets 
to say anything, but nobody around can match the Mid¬ 
summer Dreamers. 

Oberon, Titania, and crew do bits from Shakespeare for 
class, but the soul of the ^ow is the tricks. No one has 
ever figured out how they do the bit with the ass’s head 
(and they’re nice enough to take it off before the confused 
volunteer goes home for the night). For a big finish, Robin 
pulls off a miracle every show, fetching some exotic thing 
within forty minutes for the highest bidder. 

Stan’s pleased—the Kangaroo Straight is doing fantas- 
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tically. Vm pleased. Henry's pleased—he's managing the 
act and they're talking about doing some limited engage¬ 
ments in other places to publicize the show. 

The only one who's not completely happy is Murray. 
We never gave him the full story, but he's heard enough 
that every so often he swears that the day's take is lightly 
dusted in the remains of faerie gold. 

Given Titania's fondness f^ the slot machines, I 
wouldn't bet that he's wrong. 



I went to Atlantic City for the first time about six or seven 
years aga As a graduate student on a very limited income. 
I was both shocked and fascinated by the casinos—es¬ 
pecially the slot machines. The short vignette I wrote 
when 1 came home is still in my files, one of those pieces 
I suspect is caught in the twilight zone of '*not quite good 
enough." 

I was living in my own twilight zone at the time. The 
English department where I was studying wasn't mili- 
tantly against speculative fiction, as so many still are. but 
I stiU had the impression that science fiction was not an 
area in which to admit too great an interest. So I lived a 
double life, writing a dissertation on "The Persephone 
Myth in D.H. Lawrence" in an apartment with book¬ 
shelves crammed to overflowing with science fiction and 
fantasy novels. 1 enjoyed both and I think that the breadth 
of my interests kept me sane while I stormed through a 
master's and doctorate in something just over four years. 

I went from there to teach English literature and writing 
at Lynchburg College in Virginia. My colleagues seemed 
as proud of my science fiction publications as those on 
Yeats and Synge. I taught mythology and science fiction 
as well as modem British and American poetry and nov¬ 
els. In a sense, the gamble that I took in refusing to give 
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up one part of my life while pursuing the other seems to 
have paid off. 

Now Tve quit teaching to write full-time. A new gam¬ 
ble and a winning one, I hope... 



Bredenhery writes a t<fu$h, gritty tale. He and Paul 
Dellinger are the newspapermen represented in this 
book, reminding me that^from Rudyard Kipling to 
Paul Gallico — I've often appreciated that touch of 
journalistic experience in a piece of fiction. This story 
comes on tough and delivers itself with the realistic 
artistry for which Bredenberg is already well-known 
from his navels The Dream Vessel, The Dream 
Compass, and The Man in the Moon Must Die. 
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ive of the pig fuckers on my holodeck disappear— 
their faces going blink, blirtK bli^ blink, blink. Like me, 
they do most of their work at home. The other three camel 
jer^. who are really in the goddamned meeting room pic¬ 
tured on my screen, file out of the room. Punching their 
notebooks, cracking inaudible jokes. Like nothing's 
wrong. 

I grab the glovestick and hear the ferroplex cracking 
inside my fist. Ha—Mesa Verde equipment, supposed to 
be top-drawer. 
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1 select Rola Thiu*s desk number, and the computer 
dials. No answer. Pig. 

The tech lab for our information management business 
may be the size of a football held, but the executive plaza 
adjacent to it is no larger than a couple of tennis courts. 
Thiu would be back at her desk in a moment. 

I select “redial,’* set it for sixty seconds. 

On the other side of my hoor-to-ceiling windows, the 
gentle spines of the Blue Ridge Mountains hump lazily 
toward the horizoa I breathe in their deep purple, hoping 
to absorb their serenity. Shit, I’ve bought up enough of 
those ridges to prevent development within my view—a 
lowered heart rate is the least they could do for me. 

On the side table lies a steaming hlet mignon, medium. 
I carve off a thin slice and try to identify the marinade: 
rice wine, I suppose, chili powder, rosemary. Lewis has 
arranged a dozen sugar snap peas into a fan. Steamed for 
four minutes, thirty seconds. 

The redial hres, and Thiu appears on my holodeck. She 
is recharging her notebook and, caught off guard, picking 
her nose. 

“What’s this about Lavem Dudajek’s presentation?” I 
ask her. 

Thiu’s eyebrows bounce up in surprise. “I think it’s at 
three,” she says. “YouTl jack in, won’t you?” 

I swallow my bit of steak, slip a hand into the glove- 
stick, and check the day’s agenda. At 3:00 p.m. is the 
entry “L.D., IT pres, conf rm.” 

“She does have the conference room,” I tell Thiu, “but 
the explainer line on the agenda isn’t very helpful. *IT’ 
wouldn’t happen to stand for ’implant technology,’ would 
it?” 

“Matter of fact, it does,” Thiu responds, reassembling 
her notebook. “Have you checked your ’in’ file today? 
She distributed background reports diis morning.” 

The ferroplex is creaking under my tightening grip. 

“I’m pretty diligent about my ’in’ hie, damn it, and I 
got no backgrounder,” I grumble. ’’Dudajek’s trying to 
hide this from me until after her presentation. But I caught 
on in the sta^ meeting just now. Joe Womble said 
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something about social strata and tattoos. Then that new 
lech supervisor—guy with the hairy cars?—he nudges 
Dudajek and mentions a presentation on sensory implants. 
Remember? Dudajek looks horrified, like the guy has 
spilled coffee in her lap or something, and then her eyes 
flash straight toward my holocam. She was afraid I had 
heard.' ’ 

There's a health monitor at the comer of my desk prop¬ 
ping up a row of reference disks. A red light labeled 
*'blood pressure" blinks on. I ignore the readout that fol¬ 
lows. 

Rola Thiu leans into her desk, silky and motherly at 
the same time. "Let's not get paranoid," she says. 
"Everyone knows you have a lot of time invested in 
opening up the sensory implant market to mainstream data 
channels. No one's going to launch an implant project 
without yoa The Bitch in the Suit wouldn't allow it." 

"But you know what I see happening here, Rola. Who¬ 
ever gives the formal presentation gets to head the pro¬ 
ject—it happens that way ninety-hve percent of the time. 
I can't very well go weeping on the CEO's shoes about 
this. Christ, I'll bet Dudajek's been planning this for 
months." 

Thiu shrugs. "So Dudajek gets the management head¬ 
aches for a change, and you'll get to do the fun stuff. 
Look, you're forty. Aren't you a little old to be dashing 
into the office each and every month just to mark off your 
territory like some bobcat with a bladder problem? You 
have a brilliant track record. Couldn't you afford to share 
a bit of the glory?" 

"I'm thirty-nine," I say testily, "and I will be for sev¬ 
eral months. And Dudajek is what—twenty-seven? Hell, 
I was laying groundwork for implant technology the day 
she was shot out of a cannon." 

"It's a moot point," Thiu says. "The presentation's in 
three hours, and you're in South Carolina Six hundred 
miles away? Even if you drove like a maniac, you'd never 
make the Merge." 

"North Carolina" 

"Same thing." 
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Her face blinks off the screen. 

The fUet mignon has cooled. I pile-drive my fist into 
it, and the side table collapses. The plate and silverware 
clatter across the parquet. Three sugar snap peas hit the 
floor-to-ceiling window, leaving a wet impression on the 
mountainscape. Fan-shaped. 

Lewis enters the room from the rear hall, his Hawaiian 
shirt billowing behind him unbuttoned. His jaw is an in¬ 
terplay of shadowy stubble and glints of moisture. Ex¬ 
pressionless, he regards the puck of expensive meat 
leaking juice onto the wood floor. 

“Tenderizing the beef, are wc?“ he asks. 

“More like beating my meat,“ I tell him. 

Lewis and I have a historic row as I throw disks and 
business wear into my overnight case. 

“How could a bit of juvenile office politics be worth a 
hell-bent drive to Pennsylvania?” 

“The remainder of my career could be riding on this.” 

“Your tracker hasn’t been serviced in weeks.” 

“So ril lake one of yours.” 

“You haven’t taken your medic^uion.” 

“Dulls the mind.” 

“Keeps you sane and your heart rate even.” 

“My prerogative. Blah.” 

“You have no reservation for the Merge. You have a 
straight shot past Washington and Baltimore. But Wil¬ 
mington? You know the bottleneck onto Track 202 as 
well as I do. Trying to bully your way through it is no 
more than thirty percent reliable on any given afternoon. 
Knowing you, youTl try to jam in and get killed.” 

“Jack into the Track Authority and see if you can’t cut 
me a break.” 

As I climb into his newest tracker, the Arisawa, the 
communicator blips to life, and Lewis is on me again. I 
flick the vid screen off, telling him i don’t need the dis¬ 
traction while Fm winding down the mountain. Which is 
true. 

I have the tracker’s outrigger extended, although there 
will be no communication strip for it to bite until I hit the 
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Blue Ridge Parkway. The outrigger arcs away from the 
right rear fender, slapping at the pines and poplars as the 
treads go crunching down the macadam. Primitive, yes. 
And, at the moment, a maddeningly slow and winding 
descent. But without the miles of overgrown gravel I 
would never feel that I had gotten so... away. 

By the time 1 splash through the streambed at the base 
of the mountain, the process monitor chirps. I allow my¬ 
self a few glimpses at the readout as I guide the tracker, 
weaving among the trees and boulders. Lewis is woddng 
the glovestick in the office, 1 see, and he has the Track 
Authority on the line. Good boy. 

I swing onto Meadowfork Road, tossing up a rooster 
tail of gravel. Meadowfork's barely wider than the moun¬ 
tain trail, but well enough maintained that I can accelerate 
by 30 mph. I flash past the rusting farmhouses and thunder 
over the wooden bridge. Old Mr. Warden is rocking on 
his porch, and 1 tip my fingers up from the steering wheel 
to meet his wave. 

Around another comer, and the Blue Ridge Parkway is 
in view. It*s a downscaled Track system—the usual At¬ 
torn tier for internal combustion vehicles to rattle around 
in unguided, and an upper tier for trackers. Purists had 
held the line at that—no more than two tiers in these 
pristine, federally protected environs. Hmph. Two lanes 
each direction. Until I hit Track 81 in Roanoke, 1 will 
probably have to piddle along at 150 mph. 

1 stomp the accelerator and fly up the entry ramp. The 
outrigger bites, ambient noise plunges to a dull hum. 
Track guidance protocols flood into the Arisawa, and I 
can release the wheel if I wish. 

“No more excuses,’* comes Lewis’s voice on the au¬ 
dio. “Let’s have vids now before you forget nriy pretty 
face.” 

1 press the button, and a holovid image of Lewis flitters 
to life in the passenger seat. 

“You know, you’re driving like a teenager,” Lewis 
says. 

“Got me a reservation for the Merge yet?” 

“Track Authority says forget it—the problem is that 
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business traffic on Track 202. No surprise there. And to 
merge into it from Track 95, there's an abysmally long 
waiting list. You and the rest of 'em are going to have to 
just tear on up to New York City if you don't get off 
before the interchange." 

"But there's no other way to get to West Chester in 
time." I tell him. "It’s merge or bust." 

Lewis's ghost image is fidgeting in its seat "It fright¬ 
ens me when you get obsessive like this," he says. "Did 
you hear what I was saying earlier? Thirty percent I re¬ 
searched all the incidents going back ten years. Since 
2035, there have been 423 attempts in the United St^es 
to ram through a merge unauthorized. Idiots! Most of 
those drivers were turned to sushi by the laser fencing. A 
hundred twenty-seven lived through it—gawd knows 
how—and every one of them was fined heavily." 

"Propaganda." 

Lewis shakes his head. "Fact Seventy percent odds say 
you're sushi, and my beautiful new tracker'll be two tons 
of Arisawa confetti." 

His image next to me shimmers and then vanishes, and 
suddenly I feel very alone. I whir along the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, slicing thiough rural Allegany County. I top a 
meadowed ridge and plunge into a series of hairpin turns, 
the Track guidance system whipping me safely through 
them A cow lifts her head above a stone wall to watch 
me pass. The scenery is all bright and wholesome, and 
for some pig-fucking reason I'm so damnably sad my 
throat hurts. 

I hit Track 81 north of Roanoke and accelerate consid¬ 
erably toward Washington. D.C. My mood lifts. I press 
the communicator panel, and Lewis reappears. 

"What arc you eating?" I ask him 

"Filet mignon," he says, “with a delicate hint of poly¬ 
urethane.' * 

"Yum.... Look. I had a thought Have you ever tried 
to worm into the Track Authority reservation system? Or 
the guidance grid?" 

Lewis sniffis. "Dlegal, you know. Besides, if they find 
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your name suddenly first on the waiting list for the 
Merge—after Tve been making inquiries—well, they'll 
just deal me a satellite bum like a common pirate." 

"That’s not what 1 had in mind," 1 say. *T just want 
some information. You don’t have to manipulate anything 
at all" 

"Still illegal, still dangerous." 

"What if we could build a computerized model of the 
entire traffic pattern at the Merge at the exact time that I 
jam into it? That would give me a rundown of every 
tracker—the models, condition of the machines, where 
they will be. who’ll be driving them...." 

Lewis presses his lips into a circle. I’ve got him now— 
he’s thinking about it "I'll poke around," he says ten¬ 
tatively. "All of that will take quite some time—perhaps 
more time than you have." 

"Something else the matter?" 

"Well, I was already angry before," he says, "but 1 
was trying to save it for later. But now you've drawn me 
into this absurd—'’ 

"I’m not backing out Lewis." 

Lewis looks hurt and his image disappears again. 

The Outer Belt around Washington is a monument to 
human engineering—fourteen tiers of Track, eight lanes 
in each direction. None of this reservation crap is required 
just to change tiers or merge onto another Track—not in 
our nation's coital. Congress spares no expense in its 
hometown. From here to Rehoboth Beach, no inconven¬ 
ience will be tolerated. 

I sail into tier eleven and find myself howling around 
Washington shoulder to shoulder with a horde of similarly 
inclined maniac drivers. Even though Lewis’s Arisawa is 
fresh off the lot. I am instantly outclassed by the ranks of 
BMWs and Champlains. 

The entire Outer Belt seems to be humming—or is it 
just vibrating?—like some gargantuan beehive. 1 imagine 
myself to be some little worker insect buzzing off to my 
predetermined destiny. 

And now the melancholy returns, and I want to talk to 
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Lewis, who must be really stewing by now. I flip on the 
communicator and stop myself, and then I dial up Thin 
at the office instead. She's eating fried rice at her desk 
while she edits a report on her notebook. 

''You again," she says unenthusiastically. She picks up 
a triangle of green pepper from her desk and pops it into 
her mouth. “So have you calmed down yet? The memory 
acquisition team could use your assistance on that Denver 
negotiation." 

“Um, I was hoping you'd shoot me a copy of Duda- 
jek's background reports," I say. “Maybe ^e has some 
other presentation material you could copy off for me 
too." 

Thiu puts her fork down. “Do your own snooping. I 
could get fired!" 

“Said yourself I should have gotten the background¬ 
ers," I point out “So if you were to stumble across any 
presentation notes when you went to copy off the back¬ 
grounders—" 

“Are you calling from a tracker?" she asks. 

“Lewis's new Arisawa. Like it?" 

“Can't see much," Thiu says. “Interior looks great— 
Lewis always did have great taste. Hey, where are you?'' 

“Just rounding D.C. I'll be in Baltimcre in a few 
minutes." 

Thiu consults her watch with a frown. As her under¬ 
standing grows, so does her alarm. 

She speaks to me quietly. “You really think you're 
going to make it to Dudajek's presentation, don't you?" 

I nod. 

''And you're just going to march into the conference 
room and give a good part of the presentation yourself," 
she says. “Maybe ycKj'll even punch a few holes in Du¬ 
dajek's theories on implants—if you can find out what 
they are in advance?" 

“I could talk for a week about implants," 1 tell her, 
“without any notes." 

“And the Merge?" she asks skeptically. 

“I have a thing or two in the works." 

“Uh-huh," she says. “Hey, then, here's some driving 
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humor fee you: What's the last thing to go through a mos- 
quite*s when he hits your windscreen?*' 

Fm watching the tracker in the lane to the left of me. 
]t*s losing tread nubs dangerously fast—that guy really 
ought to get his rig serviced. Then I'm vaguely aware that 
I'm supposed to come up with some inane punch line for 
Thiu. 

“That's an old jc4ce,“ I tell her. 

“His asshole 1“ she says. And then: “Call me back in 
ten minutes.** 

After Baltimore, Track 95 withers down to eight tiers. 
Older construction—darker tunnels with a cordite air 
about them. My back is starting to ache from siuing in 
one position too long. Every twenty or thirty miles a lane 
of traffic will merge into our tier. It's a precise, computer- 
supervised ballet of trackers. At each such intersection, I 
try for a quick glance back into the merging tunnel, hop¬ 
ing for a look at the laser cannons that blast their protec¬ 
tive mesh into the path of any threatening, unauthorized 
vehicle. In theory, the fencing will only fire up when the 
guidance system decides that the legitimate motorists are 
in danger. But that seems to be the case seventy percent 
of the time. 

Lewis materializes in the seat beside me, wriggling with 
enthusiasm. 

“I started a preUy convoluted worm routine into the 
guidance system,*' Lewis says. “Soon it'll begin dumping 
us information and we can build your Merge model.'* 

“That's wonderful. Lewis. Listen—’* 

“But here's the best part, and you're going to laugh 
when you hear this because you should have checked 
yourself.'' 

“I could use a laugh,'* I say, “unless it*s a joke about 
squashed bugs.** 

“You know the waiting list for a 2:50 p.m. reservation 
on the Merge? It's fifty-three deep now. which is a lot for 
midaftemoon. The Track Authority says no more than the 
top six are likely to find an opening. So I said to myself, 
hell, I'll get all their names. Explain the situation to any 
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of them that I can get on that line. Offer them money if 
I have to. 

''So I wormed into the waiting list. And you know 
what? At least a dozen of those folks on the waiting list, 
including every one of the top six, are from the same 
company— yours! There’s your solution: Call the office, 
pull some strings. Wham, you’re at the top of the list.” 

The tension in my chest eases. ”What names are on 
the list?” 

"Same name each time,” Lewis says. "I figure it’s 
your clerk ios travel arrangements—Lavem Dudajek.” 

My knuckles go white on the steering wheel. 

"Lewis, she’s the one trying to take over the implant 
technology project. Seems she took the precaution of 
throwing up some barriers on the highway.” 

Lewis’s jaw drops. "How could she do that—how 
could she know the precise time you’d be hitting the 
Merge?” 

"My guess is that she didn’t. I’ll bet the moment she 
got her presentation scheduled with the Bitch in the Suit, 
she put herself down for a few hundred, spots on the 
Merge waiting lists. Scattered them throughout the inter¬ 
vening time. And every time one of those reservations 
comes open to her, she trades that off for a later one. The 
closer to presentation time we get, the better lock she has 
on access to the Merge.” 

"That would be terribly expensive,” Lewis says. 

*'Think about it, Lewis! We’re talking about waiting 
Usts. She doesn’t have to pay out one credit until she 
accepts an actual reservation. The cost to her is zero!” 

"It’s a cute theory,” Lewis concedes, "but how could 
she manage all that trading? She’d never be able to put 
her glovestick down. And this is a woman preparing a 
major presentation, right?” 

"I would imagine she has an artificial intelligence do¬ 
ing the work. She would have access to any number of 
them at the office.” 

"niegall” 

"Only on Wall Street.” 
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The ghost image of Lewis falls sullen in the seat beside 
me. His hands are folded in his lap. 

“Care to check out one more possibility, Lewis?” 

“We only have—what?—twenty-three minutes until 
you hit the Merge.” he says. 

“The hundred twenty-seven drivers in the country who 
jammed through their merges? Get the list of 'em if you 
can. Scour it similarities—make of tracker, speed, 

guidance protocols—any detail you can worm out” 

Lewis turns his darkened eyes in my direction. “You 
can not still be seriously considering this!” 

“Would you prefer that I try to jam dirough without 
every single bit of helpful information available?” 

“ril see what I can do,” Lewis murmurs, his image 
starting to shimmer like a thousand minnows turning in 
the sunlight “You know, I really don't care about the 
Arisawa—” 

And he is gone. I find myself wishing that he would 
allow his image to remain in the passenger seat, even 
when he has work to do and nothing to say. Every time 
he disappears, it seems like a tiny death. 

When I dial Thiu's desk, she's waiting for me, arms 
crossed behind her head. She leans forward and punches 
the “Send” key on her notebook. 

“Here’s everything i could find.” Thiu says. “Besides 
the backgrounders that went out to all the rest of us. 
there’s an outline she turned in to the Bitch in the Suit 
when she requested a presentation time. The secretaries 
leR it unsecured. Might find something interesting in 
there.” 

“What's Dudajek been doing?” I ask. 

Thiu shrugs. “At her desk like anybody else. Putting 
final touches on her presentation, I would think.” 

I picture the evil little blond wisp tapping at her key¬ 
board, editing a holovid that shows how implant technol¬ 
ogy will draw the masses to our door. How much of the 
actual engineering f^ implant technology did she have 
worked out? 

“Well, thanks for taking the risk,” I tell Thiu. “I'll 
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give this material a quick read. Vm just fifteen minutes 
from the Merge.” 

Thiu looks uncomfortable. She glances at her watch. 
”Um, so you've still got it in mind you're going to wrig¬ 
gle throu^ somehow and make it to the presentation?” 

‘That’s the plan. Why?” 

“Oh. it’s not important,” she says, dismissing me with 
a wave of the hand. 

“You’ve told someone, haven’t you?” I say. “Damn 
it, I didn't want this confrontation to become a spectator 
sport.” 

“Sorry.’' 

“Who'd you tell?” 

“Well, I was having cofree in the cafeteria with Sham- 
lin—from the tech lab? He was intrigued.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” I groaa “Know what he does? He’s 
the guy who sets up all the office pools.” 

“Hey, how was 1 to know? Within ten minutes, he’s 
mapped out forty-five possible outcomes for your drive to 
West Chester. Says this showdown has all the natural el¬ 
ements—drama, greed, danger. He puts out an electronic 
query to the entire ofrice. and when ^e replies come pour¬ 
ing in, well, he says it’s the most astounding enthusiasm 
for a pool he's ever experienced! Sells each square on his 
grid for a hundred fiffy credits apiece—double up on a 
square, and you end up splitting the jackpot with someone 
if you win. There's more than twenty thousand credits in 
the pool at the moment.” 

I sigh. “A year's pay.” 

“Yup- Um, you heard me say I was sorry, right?” says 
Thiu. 

“So Dudajek knows I'm coming.” 

“You would think so.” 

I think about the pool. “May I place a bet?” 

“Sony.” Thiu says. “Conflict of interest.” 

As 1 rumble across the Susquehanna River bridge 1 grip 
the wheel more flrmly and force myself to keep a sharper 
eye on the Arisawa's traffic monitors. Track driving is a 
tad trickier now that I’ve driven beyond the influence of 
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Washington's cushy guidance system. I run down the 
gauges: Fuel is sufficient, treads are like new, data flow 
is clean. 

I slap the communicator, and Lewis zppczis on the flat 
screen, not the hole. 

“Not now," Lewis says, agitated. “Fll call you back." 

Pig poke. I call him up again. “Fm about to drive into 
a meat grinder, you know." 

“The solution's simple," he says. “Give it up, pass the 
Merge. Have a great dinner in New York." He means for 
it to sound humorous, but his voice is breaking. 

1 give him a dead stare. Fm imagining Dudajek: Just 
now, she's folding up her notebook and heading for the 
conference room for the presentation. My pig-fucking 
presentation! 

“Okay." he says, resigned He hits his “Send" button. 
“Here are the comparisons you wanted on those jammers. 
Look it over and Fll call you right back. Track Authori¬ 
ty's on another line wanting to know who's been rifling 
their data banks." 

“Deny everything," I reply, “and buy some god¬ 
damned time." 

“They say a satellite's trained on our house-^an ion 
cannon that'll wipe out every electrical device running." 

“Hold 'em off for three minutes, Lewis." But he's 
gone again to deal with the Track officials. 

I call up Lewis's file, the comparison of the 127 Track 
drivers who successfully jammed through a merge in the 
last ten years. At the top I find: “SUMMARY: There 
appear to be no significant common characteristics among 
drivers who successfully passed through Track Authority 
laser fencing without haim The success of such a ma¬ 
neuver appears to hinge on random minutiae related to 
traffic conditions, combined with the chance appearance 
of a gap between trackers sufficient enough to persuade 
Track operative systems that no harm will come from the 
inirusion." A list follows, detailing each incident 

I can feel my heart pounding, unmedicated. A droplet 
of sweat courses down my spine and joins the pool sop- 
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ping my lower back. My limbs feel like numb stubs pok¬ 
ing ineptly at the controls. 

The skybne of Wilmington, Delaware, rises into view, 
marking the intersection with Track 202, the intersection 
known in these parts as the Merge. 

Lewises face ^ipears on the flat screen again, and with¬ 
out preface he presses his **Send'' button agaia A com¬ 
puter routine labeled traffic model pours into the 
Tracker. 

*T guess the Track Authority hasn*t been mollified/* I 
say. 

“No,” he whispers, “they aren’t happy that I assem¬ 
bled all this information. I don’t know how much longer 
I can stay on-line. Hope it’s a help.” 

“I would like you to ride with me, Lewis. On holo, 
here beside me. Would you ride with me into the 
Merge?” 

Lewis mouths the word “Yes,” and then the image 
collapses into static. I am alone. 

I call up Lewis’s traffic model. A three-dimensional 
map appears on my screen lowing the predicted posi¬ 
tions of every tracker in the vicinity at 2:50 p.m., the mo¬ 
ment I will enter the Merge. 1 take my eyes off the map 
long enough to maneuver into the right-hand lane. The 
Arisawa’s guidance panel flashes yellow, underscored 
with a readout: ' ‘Warning: This vehicle not authorized to 
merge. Return to through traffic immediately.” 

1 look again at the map, trying to steer at the same time. 
Lewis has highlighted a single tracker on the model, the 
vehicle situated precisely where my Arisawa would tear 
onto Track 202—if it were to get past the laser fencing. 
There is no time left to study the situation. I press “Se¬ 
lect,” and Lewis’s report about that crucial Tracker blips 
onto the screen. 

It is another Arisawa, two years old. The engine is run¬ 
ning at ninety-seven percent of possible efficiency—ap¬ 
parently a [Toblem with carbon conversion. Not a major 
concern, but I’ll have to use that fact for a bluff. The 
driver is named Katharine Mount, fifty-two years old. 
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birthday on July 27. Her holo portrait shows her to be a 
slender woman with a firm, pointed jaw. 

I ixinch up her tracker's number on my communicator. 

The lane Fm in begins to sink away from Track 95. 1 
have a few more seconds to change my mind. With just 
a jerk of the wheel 1 could hop that Uttle bank and be safe 
on my way to New York. The bank grows as I sink 
deeper, deeper, and suddenly I am in the Merge tunnel. 
Committed. 

My guidance panel is flashing red now: "'Danger. 
Unauthorized entry. Abort Merge." Which is impossible 
at 300 mph, trackers stacking up behind me—all of them, 
presumably, cleared for Track 202. At the bottom of the 
ramp lies a gridwork of fierce lasers ready to grind me 
and this Arisawa into harmless particles. 

Katharine Mount's gaunt face appears on my commu¬ 
nicator screen. She is frowning—undoubtedly at my un¬ 
familiar face intruding on her vehicle, a sweat-moist and 
anxious face flashing red at one-second intervals. 

"I have no time to explain," I tell her. "But 1 have 
scanned your tracker and have found a dangerous problem 
developing in your carbon converter." 

She snorts. "I just had a mechanic check that, and he 
says my tracker's fine for several thousand miles." 

I feel like I'm blubbering. "I strongly recom¬ 
mend ... you must slow down or pull over immediately!" 

Katharine Mount nods her head sharply: "Buzz off." 
For a brief, hallucinatory moment I see instead the face 
of Lavem Dudajek. Then my communicator screen goes 
blank. 

And there are the lasers. A cross-hatch of cruel, scis¬ 
soring white beams in my path. How appropriate. "Buzz 
off." 

What^s the last thing to go through a mosquitoes mind 
when it hits — 

Lavem Dudajek completes her presentation and flicks 
off the holographic projector at the end of the conference 
room. 

The Bitch in the Suit nods soberly. "I trust you would 
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be willing to head up such an implant technology pro¬ 
ject?** she asks. ''Implementation would take years, yet 
the rewards.. 

The blond waif Dudajek nods appreciatively. The Bitch 
in the Suit leaves the room. E>udaj^ follows. Around the 
table, several holographic images of remote staffers blink 
out. 

“You didn't say a word,” Thiu notes. 

Tm sitting away from the conference table, tilting back 
in a heavy chair. 

“I resigned,” I say, and Thiu gasps. “Told the Bitch 
in the Suit Til do some free-lance for her.” 

“I think you’re a wonderful man,” Thiu says gently, 
“but you’re also a crazy asshole, and you need some help. 
Risked your life to take over this presentation, and then 
you just let it go—’ 

“Oh, I got some help,” I tell her, “and I’d be dead 
without it. Seventy percent chance of that, anyway.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Dudajek. At the last second in the Merge, she as¬ 
signed my tracker to a reservation she’d had locked up. 
ActuaUy, I imagine her artificial intelligence did it, con¬ 
sidering how close the timing was. I saw those laser 
fences, Thiu. Saw death. Kind of took the wind out of 
me. I told the Bitch in the Suit I was quitting. Did I tell 
you that?” 

Thiu nods patiently. “Interesting. Did you hear who 
won the office pool? Dudajek. She bought the one space 
nobody else would take—the outcome that said you 
would barge through the Merge and come out alive. 
Everyone else figured you’d chicken out. Or at least kill 
yourself.” 

“Figures,” I say. “She cheated. She got away with the 
whole jackpot Twenty-seven years old.” 

Thiu pokes at her notebook. “I took a message for you 
just before the meeting,” she says. 

“Yeah?” 

“Lewis called from a neighbor’s house,” she says. 
“Seems your com units are wrecked. He asked me to 
remind you to take your heart medicine.” 
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A lot of the science fiction that I've been writing lately, 
this short story included, envisions a huge underclass in 
the middle of the next century—a stratum of the popu- 
lation that is not privy to such social amenities as medical 
coverage, college education, union membership, agents, 
and lawyers. Naturally, they develop their own social sys¬ 
tems, including an independent technology that allows 
them to * "pirate" from the mainstream upperclass. In my 
most recent novel. The Man in the Moon Must Die, a 
privileged entertainment tycoon loses the right to his en¬ 
tire empire and has to make his way among mercenaries 
and juices. 

My next step is to weave in my experience in journal¬ 
ism, about a quarter century's worth. The underclass in 
the 20S0s makes wide use of sensory implants for enter¬ 
tainment and sexual stimulation. To tap into this large 
market, the media develop a form of Journalism called 
neuralzetetics, ""nuz" for short The novel I'm writing 
now, Neuz Man, follows the exploits of a columnist who 
pioneers this medium. He is one of the first reporters to 
literally share every emotion and sensory experience as 
he goes about his work. Film at elevea 



Kathe Koja and Barry N. Makber^ are already so well- 
known that there is Httle to say about them in a place 
such as this^ Kathe made her incandescent appearance 
with The Cipher within the past few years, and 
Barry, who's been around sirKe the Bad Old Days, 
forever endeared himself to me with a novel called 
Herovit's World. The two of them stir a surrealistic 
brew. This one kept making me think of They Shoot 
Horses, Don't They? for some strange reason. 
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Never bet on anything which can talk. 

—RUSYOK 


^^ight-to-hve. They have knocked him down to eight- 
to-hve on the virtual board; an underlay, but try to tell 
them that. Try to tell them anything. Try to tell them who 
you are, what this has cost, what the engines of sensibility 
might—must—be. Their lustrous, stupid faces hanging 
open, empty in the diminishing light, the tilt of their 
heads, snaffle of their noses, declension of their equine, 
damaged foreheads. 

Try to tell them? You can tell them nothing. 
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* « * 

JT IS NOW POST TIME: Walker settles Lady of Light, 
whispers to her as they canter postward Sha^, uneven 
brea^, damp on their flanks, lathered and rank in the 
scented air but she will do her best, she always has. Long 
legs, brown legs, moving in rhythms and rhythmless little 
gusts. Breaks fast, this one, ^s to be givra her head, 
cannot be rated, tends to bolt at the stretch turn if tender 
at the bit Something of a quitter too, hangs under chal¬ 
lenge in the stretch but a good, strong, determined rider 
can perhaps hold her together. Well, he will hold her to¬ 
gether. The lines of her body are hyperreal to Walker, too 
much to view: each particular muscle, arch and bead of 
sweat and rimmed nostril, each hair placed in ways which 
he can neither escape nor properly access: the sheer mus¬ 
cularity, the air ridng her body like water, the way she 
moves through the jostle and thrust of those other peril¬ 
ous, created bodies, those mounts unreal as her motion 
itself. Oh my, oh my, this one is a beast, the impelled 
Walker thinks. She is there, not-there, his Lady of Light 
glimpsed in the light as before him in a dream. That which 
he cannot master nor overtake but only ride, ride through 
the dense coursing of the hyperreal. Jacketed, enclosed by 
his Lady of Light, Walker feels her strength passing 
through his own consciousness, her strength, his strragth, 
the ways in which they pass through and amongst one 
another. He is going to win, this time. He is going to hold 
her together and through the stretch, he is going to win 
the Virtual Derby. 

Because he must: he will, that’s all. Eight-to-hve, five¬ 
to-eight, no matter. None: he can accept no other circum¬ 
stances: there have been too many losses, near-wins, 
heartbreakers, shufhe-backs, but all of these have been 
preparation, last time pays for all; cunningly he and his 
hyperreal beast, the imaginary, the real Lady of Light 
have been grooming for this. 

A hypothetical mile and a quarter around two turns, the 
first and last step toward consummation and everything 
coming open now before them: his own muscular heat 
drawn from her, his own efrort and contractions; he may 
be pinned in a comer of her consciousness, this rider, but 
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he is taking all of it, the struggle, the motion no less hers 
than his and during the motion he is launched, fused: an¬ 
ger and awe, see her go. Watch them scamper. Tickets 
please, no waiting, everybody in, down the chute, up the 
chute, through all the spaces toward victory. He kiK)ws 
all the rhythms, the passengers too: Amos and his Knight 
of First Intention, beloved, treacherous Gilda and her Deer 
of All Darkness and the rest of them, the fabled and the 
native, sorcery and sorceress, whispering confidences and 
lies, hurling themselves into the machines and sensors for 
one race after the next after the next and all of it leading 
to this: one end, one hot moment: the Virtual Derby. Ah. 
Gramps. Sunny Jim done won the Virtual Derby! Walker 
knows all of these things, knows less, too, is past not only 
the need to recollect but the concurrent need, more sulv 
tie—coming on too slowly to overwhelm but he would 
reach that point, too, oh yes, unless he escaped, would be 
done in unless he got out of this a winner —the need to 
forget. That might be a hidden part of him already, re¬ 
trievable if necessary but now she is there, he and his 
Lady of Light, light to his heat and rolling with an une- 
quine fury, an equine precision, a mingled anthropomor¬ 
phism and savagery that he had only intimated before: 
knowing without seeing, knowing that she was waiting 
for the Virtual Derby to show her splendid stuff and now 
she is flush with an uncontainable force that surely she 
has never before possessed. This realization, that this time 
she is finally outside his experience, perhaps even outside 
his control, is nothing but shocking, even comic: he had 
thought nothing outside his experience, certainly not these 
surreal horses, the striated grey tunnels through which 
they exploded toward the light, the red whicker of his 
heart Nothing. Nothing beyond Walker and yet 
—And yet the hapless impelled Walker feels himself 
dragged through the lines and corridors of her unex¬ 
plained being in the motion of her haunches, dragged 
through light to the darkness: oh deeper knowledge: 
deeper and deeper and oh, deeper still in the caverns of 
the furies of his heart his winless, dreadful, open and 
unvirtual soul. 
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rr IS NOT YET POST TIME: “You’re going to have 
to make a decision,” Gilda said, “you can’t go on this 
way. We can’t go on this way, we’ll get sucked in, you’ll 
see us like those blowbrain turnips in the bams; a few 
more races and we won’t have a choice anymore, we’ll 
be crazy. Strapped to the beds, is that what you want? 
We have to get out,” she said, “before we can’t get out 
at all. Or is this the only thing you really want? Is this all 
you really wanted?” 

“I keep telling you,” he said, “and telling you: soon 
enough. Okay? Soon enough we’ll get out” This was 
how they talked now, he and Gilda, this was what they 
said befcxe they went where they had to go, that feeling 
of imminence, conflation, of plunging together toward a 
decision so irrevocable that it had sent its tendrils already 
into their lives: and yet he would hold it off for as long 
as he could, as long as they could. It wasn’t that this was 
addictive, of course it was but that was not the issue: he 
was in some deeper sense his own kind of technician and 
he was going to win through the exercise of technology 
and will Quit a winner, quit ahead: the Derby, if he were 
able to win and survive with unblown brain, would free 
him for the rest of his life, give him his truer researches. 
Eight-to-five, though. Eight-to-flve was terrible, an ap¬ 
palling underlay, the Lady was no eight-to-flver, not in 
this held: he had been expecting three-to-one, four-to-one. 
Did this mean that the crowd were bigger fools than he 
or was there some unsuspected element here, something 
he did not know? 

He knew nothing. But: “We shouldn’t have gotten into 
this in the first place,” Gilda’s voice in motion, still talk¬ 
ing, still ill at ease. Large eyes, large face, delicate and 
porous cheekbones; a flower of a face with no trace of 
equine, not anymore, not for him, but how else otherwise? 
the sullen face with just a kiss of light coming from the 
eyes, painting the cheekbones, the sullenness a hammer- 
blow when he caught her full in the light but yet there 
were attitudes, sudden postures, quick switches or pulses 
of that light which converted her face to that of a unique 
and reverent child, a hint of transcendence then radiance. 
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cool radiance moving over him like water, laving him in 
their further, and deeper, connections: oh they were con¬ 
nected all right. 

*'We think we're in control/' she said, had said, would 
more than likely say again, “but we’re not We're not 
controlling any^ng. we're getting into these machines 
and what are they doing to us? A fatalist." she said, 
“that's what I called myself, a fatalist and then we started 
to do this and everything changed I didn't even think 
about what was going on here until the first dozen races 
were over, but what are we dcnngl That’s what I really 
want to know, what are we doing, what is all of this sup¬ 
posed to mean? Are we the horses? Or are they us? What 
are they putting through our brains? Who do we think we 
are?" 

On and on, of course she had no answers either. More 
Gilda talk, that was all. No one else in the tack room with 
them, that was what they called it, tack room and riders 
even if the racetrack, the horses, even the crowd were all 
in the computer. Only the external evaluators, the tech¬ 
nicians were real: re<j/-real as well as hyperreal and 
plugged in only to the external, the panoramic aspect. 
Here and now, in this enclosure, it was just the two of 
them, he and Gilda talking before the big connection and 
the race: their private time, extra time for whatever clan¬ 
destine fucking or rest cures they could dream and only 
fed themselves into the machines at the last moment but 
he and Gilda were still attached to ritual then, discussing 
the horses, the races, the Virtual E)erby, their lives and 
choices as if all of them were real when in fact they were 
all miasmic. had plunged into some entropic stew of al¬ 
ternative, had no existence beyond their sense of being 
and beyond, through, enclosing and around it all that 
sense of permanent vertigo that exposure to so much un¬ 
reality could be expected to produce. 

But her reluctance had only enlarged in these times; 
Walker now knew that she was struggling to place herself 
into the Deer of All Darkness, her fabled mount, his pace¬ 
setter and occasional competitor. That increasingly Gilda 
felt unbolted before the bolting and that there would come 
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a time when she would be able to do it no longer, not a 
matter of choice or selection but forced upon her; perhaps 
that time was now. Which was all right with Walker, too, 
because it meant one less competitor, one less to beat but 
if E>eer of All Darkness collapsed in the wrong way, too 
soon, mid-stride, she could bring it down for all of them, 
could in her own destruction destroy him, too. So it was 
important, more important than ever to pay attention, try 
to wait and guide her through these times, get her into 
gear so that the rest of them, the full complement, could 
break. Three-to-one, morning line. Once again she would 
probably be second favorite. Some of this was out of their 
control, perhaps all of it. 

know," he said then, "I know, but we can last as 
long as we need and then it will all be over. We*ll get 
clear, leave this, leave it all when the race is over. Only 
a little while now, just one more race and then we* re 
done." Had he meant that? meant to say it? Was that the 
pledge, then, the frame, that they would run the E>erby 
and then leave it all? Looking at her closely, noting the 
unlit sullenness, the abject tilt of her head, the eyes which 
seemed ready to accommodate not protective cups but 
only tears. You won*t back out now, he thought, even if 
that would make it all easier, you wouldn't do this. "Lis¬ 
ten to me," he said, hands on her shoulders, not too hard, 
not too gently either, "this isn't real, it doesn't exist, you 
know that: we're lying on the squats, the machines are 
doing all the work. None of it, Lady of Light, Deer of 
Darkness, none of that stuff exists." 

But the payoff, he thought, the payoff is real, it's what 
gets us here, it's what puts us down every time: every¬ 
thing is fake but what*s real, the watchers, the bets, the 
winner. "You know we have to do this." he said "It’s 
too late now, Gilda, we have to follow through or we're 
done anyway. That’s the single truth. All the way." The 
simple truth, time to tell the truth and wasn’t it always? 
until of course it was too late. Was it too late for the truth? 
He did not know (and truthfully did not care): once he 
had lived in some squalid, simple circumstances where 
differentiation could not only be made, it existed without 
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any help from him: a world without subtleties, there was 
this and that, truth and lies, babble and constancy, love 
or death and you could hnd your way without any trouble 
among those absolutes and make some kind of decision 
every time. But if he had been plucked from that—squats 
and squalor, frozen fingers, endless dole and dolor, 
plucked clean and dirty, then why had he not been given 
the razor of choice again? 

'T know,'* she said, 'T know we have to do this. 
You've been telling me that long enough. So have they. 
So we have to do it But what does that matter? Does 
knowing end any of it? Tell me that." 

Did it? and what did she really know? Was it simply 
as she had once said, the vagrant urge to fuck and be 
fucked safely had made a vagrant of her, had left her at 
last neither safe nor fucked, lurching through the road¬ 
ways and bypasses from which they had been swept and 
taken without protest to the tack room? Or was there 
something even darker eating her, just as he could smell 
his own darkness, his own loss, his own deer of death 
with its flat muzzle and ready horns, no horse at all but 
an animal past all control Chice Walker had thought he 
knew everything about Gilda, had penetrated her as 
deeply as the wires and the longings penetrated him. 
Know your opponent: understand the conditions and one 
way or the next he had gotten close to all of them in the 
tack rooms. Gilda, the most dangerous, the wildest and 
most tender, some kind of absolute even at the moment 
of withdrawal had been his richest collaboration, had been 
doomstruck with the inevitability of their joining from the 
very beginning— something's up in those swimming eyes, 
in those cheekbones, in that true and dreadful slant of light 
and nonlight, virtual light in the tack room when he had 
worked their rest periods and intervention into a sharing 
of sex and autobiography. That sharing had had elements 
of what Walker took for profundity, surely he believed he 
was finding his way toward the finish line and the twelve 
of them in grey simulation moving all of these months 
and races toward the Derby had become so well-known 
to one another. Gilda, Gilda had known them too: dull 
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knowledge disguised as sudden ignorance, or maybe just 
the necessary depletion of sexual heat, of competitive ten¬ 
sion: she was the one he knew too well and if she felt 
such a need to withdraw then maybe she should, should 
just go away, abandon him, not even deal with him or 
any of them anymore. If they would let her go. But as 
she had warned, as everyone understood without expla¬ 
nation, without argument or complaint, there was really 
no letting go, no escape, nothing other than pure break¬ 
down would save them from the courses, the streaming, 
brutal outcome which had been forced upon them when 
they had been plucked, recruited for this: doubtless to re¬ 
place the blowbrains who would, their own circuit fin¬ 
ished. never be heard from again. Scrapped to the beds: 
trapped in the horses. Trapped in the horses and nowhere 
else ever, ever to go. No wonder she was afraid, no won¬ 
der she whined and chafed, chafed him, rubbed him sore. 

But then for all of her complaints, her heartbreak and 
suspicions still she hadn't gotten very far, had she? Still 
within the room, still linked to him, brain intact and she 
had stayed, stayed and stayed through the series and up 
to the finale. Maybe she should have found herself 
someone more sympathetic than Walker, the syn^thetic 
rider and she could have escaped another, easier way, into 
virtualities of sex or tennis or dreams or death in the pas¬ 
sage between races. But this it seemed was as close as 
she could get, she was here, was going to stay and it was 
past time for comfort, it was time for quiet so he could 
think, strategize, run the race through again in prefigure 
before he was hooked to Lady of Light, soon to go to the 
post at eight-to-five althou^ there was no way (was 
there?) that he could have known this in the tack room. 
Perhaps they had simulated time as well; virtually. Angles 
and situations. 

Angles and situations, situations and angles all to be 
figured here and it was a good thing that he had been 
stripped of true memory, unable to recall except dimly the 
nature of his life before enlistment in the virtual. Now he 
knew only the eternal range and similarities of these con¬ 
structed horses, the nature of the competition, the odds 
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board an anomaly which he would never see and while 
the odds were as unyielding as the outcome, the spiriting 
of the horses was in apparent flux, sieved through a 
fresher technology. Better than real because only the vir¬ 
tuality had the truth; reality was what had expelled them, 
reality was a bitch, a motherlucker. a constant payback 
for uncommitted sins and it was virtuality wldch had 
seized them, covered them like a shawl with all of its 
smooth and untrustworthy spaces. 

“Of course you won’t stop.” Gilda said “None of us 
ever could. And we’ll see it right on through to the end, 
won’t we, and the end is just what you think it is, heigh- 
ho, heigh-ho and a mound of turds at the end of the 
stretch. The place where they dump the horses, Walker, 
the ones that lost their lives on the track. Vou know.” 

THE PLACE THEY LOST THE HORSES: That place 
was them. They were to become the horse, eliminate all 
middle, merge with a virtuality which became absolute. 

To become the horse. 

The next and penultimate stage then, both at one and 
at odds with culpability and levels of influence, fine, high 
calculations to bestow control or loss of control. Become 
the horse, stay on the dole, follow that process all the way, 
keep that lucky ticket out of vagrancy and the backwoods. 
It could be taken that way or in another, more purifying 
light: to become the horse was a step as serious and as 
evolutionarily vast as any ever taken: air-breather, mouth- 
breather, hands and thumbs, hooves and clatter, foreleg or 
grasping thumb: and the machine, the cool technology 
which both cleansed and simplifled reality and by that 
cleansing and simplification improved it by whole orders 
of magnitude: hadn’t it? Didn’t it? Wasn’t that improve¬ 
ment just what they had asked? And wasn’t that what had 
driven Walker: the need, the desire to change, to improve 
by getting all the way inside and once inside all the way 
out? Something, not only the technicians had driven him 
to Lady of Light, had locked him stride for stride, breathe 
for breath to that conceptual mount and looking at Gilda 
in the tack room, memory and complacence reflecting like 
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blinkers, blinders and for a minute he thought he knew, 
he thought he could see the place they had lost the horses, 
perceived some version of himself as he had been before, 
before this and the moment was palpable, the image over¬ 
powering and overpoweringly lost in the slamming of 
shutters and circumstance, in the deft clatter of dead mem¬ 
ory shifting beneath and he could no longer glimpse what 
had been so clearly before him. 

''We just want^ to be happy,*' he said, "that was it. 
that was why they were able to use us. We wanted to be 
happy and somehow we felt that it would come from in¬ 
side. from being inside the horses, from being trans¬ 
ported—" 

"Oh right," Gilda said bitterly, "oh what utter bullshit 
that is and coming from you that's a lot of bullshit We 
just wanted to be happy? How could we be 'happy,' we 
didn't even know the word, we knew nothing, of course 
we wanted to find some other way. a better way, but how 
does that make any of this our fault? None of this was 
our fault, you have it wrong: they abducted uSy they put 
all of us on this; what we think is choice has been pro¬ 
grammed in. don't you understand that? But I've gotten 
around it, I've gotten outside enough to see it for what it 
is and understand it, even our free will is their free will 
implanted, you fool. Oh God you're such a fool." 

Well. Well, well. If that were so, then how did it make 
everything their fault, and whose fault could it be if not 
their own? The crowd's fault, the error of the odds, the 
stakes, the engineers and the technicians and it was time 
to see those technicians, past time, post time and good 
luck. 

"Good luck," he thought he might have said then, 
"Good luck, Gilda," but was unsure, sometimes it was 
hard to isolate thought from action but that was the point, 
wasn’t it? Not the fault but the point though they were 
not the same, had never been the same, were as dissimilar 
as himself and the wretched, sullen Gilda, Gilda turning 
her face away, all of the light gone, her eyes unavailable 
and the shape of her mouth unknown to him again. 

"1'U see you on the other side, then." he said, and the 
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tendrils penetrated fore and aft, one did not have to leave 
in order to be gone. It had always been there, it was and 
had been waiting: waiting for him and for them, the 
clamping steel and the enormity, the heavy rush of dark¬ 
ness. 

TIME-OUT: There was a trick to memory after all, not 
hard to exercise but you had to have it ready, you had to 
be ready when the memories came: memories of Gilda in 
the tack room, smiling and pressing against him, sudden 
shudder and the slow, wet, needful clutch with which she 
extracted the life—and the death—from him, memories 
of that first, purged lifetime, always scrambling, always 
trying to get to them: why so behind? Why always so 
very far behind? 

One of the other riders had had a theory—there had 
been time for these theories once, he seemed to remember 
this: they had not always been creatures of wire and im¬ 
mersion, there had been a training period and a time of 
adaptation, some kind of bunker grace—stated out loud 
in the tack room with the laconic passion of received 
knowledge: here they all were, they were all losers. Ha¬ 
bitual losers, chronic and undifferentiated dregs from the 
vagrant parts of a world which had ejected them and there 
was no hope, no help, no redemption or reclassification 
or steps to take to ha^ and heave up out of the darkness, 
to find some structure for one's ruined life. No, they were 
the tapped-out, hard-gone, final-night losers, nothing 
but the circle aitd the horses for them, the cries of birds 
in the moat and the swaddling, indifferent lights of the 
tote. 'Tt's why we were taken,'* this rider had said (and 
why would memory give Walker no name, face, voice, 
nothing to connect theory with person, words with flesh), 
'4t*s why we're here. Because we had to be. that's all. 
Because there was no other place for us. no other use for 
us, they found the real losers, nothing else would do for 
us and weren't they proud? Because in all the world, all 
our world there are only a few of us so bankrupt, so empty 
that we can crawl inside and be fully at one with 
something so mindless that it will run and run and run 
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until it dies, even if the run and the death are only at the 
empty center of a machine.” 

”Oh, come on,” Gilda had said, half-humorously (and 
how beautiful there, long, exquisite, yielding bones, big 
eyes, sudden attention, that odd and passing radiance sud¬ 
denly there: was she holding his hand?).' 'What about free 
wiU?” 

“Free will,” the rider had said, “what about it? You 
factor it in, you decide. And then tell yourself—not me, 
I don't care, I gave up on it a long time ago—you notice 
Tm here too—but tell yourself why you didn't just walk 
away in the beginning, why you listened to all their cra¬ 
ziness and signed all their waivers and forms. If you can 
tell yourself that, you'll see Tm right. You'll know I'm 
right Free will is just another part of the program, that's 
all. it's all a lie.” 

And Gilda shrugging then, it was all too easy, she was 
going to be in and out and that was that, no problem. She 
had internalized it later though, hadn't she, had turned it 
to her own purposes, had granted this faceless rider no 
attribution when she had turned the force of her mockery, 
later, upon Walker himself. But for now, for then: no 
problem: and squeezing his hand, he remembered that 
surely, smiling and saying, “You too, ri^t? You go along 
with this portrait of free will? Or do you think there's 
another way to do things here?” 

“No,” he had said, “no. no of course not Why should 
there be a problem?” canting his head —your turn —to 
the rider who did not attempt to persuade, did not smile 
or shrug, did not move but only watched them, young 
love, how touching, how radiant for them now until the 
lights went down and down and down and out, lights were 
always going out in this place: and came back up again, 
Gilda in that light and the sullenness there, locked to the 
bones, the bones of recrimination and certainty, hard and 
white, impaled by the touch of his fingers, the grind of 
his thrall in the daric. 

Memory, his memory had limits, not all of them engi¬ 
neered. not all of them damaged and blasted permanently 
in that rind of endless dark: there was still so much he 
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could not extract, internally it was all gone. But: had they 
talked of all this more, later? reached an accommodation 
that had carried them even to this day, this Derby, this 
contest which like a hologram contain^ in each fragment 
the purpose entire? And, talking, would they then talk 
again? Would she listen, would she speak, would she tell 
him of the days before the lights and the virtual certain¬ 
ties, before the false camaraderies of the tack room, the 
other riders, the other losers and crippled souls? Would 
she tell him more about herself, reveal depths, expose ten¬ 
dernesses and terrible scars, would she talk about her 
childhood, damaged darling, tell me more? '*Pity is my 
Achilles' heel," would she say that? or "My daddy used 
to take me to the race track with him, he used to let me 
pick the horsies": was it seemly? Was it possible? and if 
possible would he receive as she had given, hard as those 
facial bones that could crack, shatter, burst under pressure, 
would he accept her pressure and use it, and her, as a tool 
to escape? Escape for both of them: would he? would she? 
Will they? Should they? 

IN THE STRETCH: Faster he impels Lady of Light, 
faster and further yet and the others shimmering around, 
grey bolts, grey inconstant forms. Coming into the stretch. 
Lady of Light tries to bolt, run away from the race, that 
old characteristic, feared and fought over and again and 
which Walker had learned to counteract as best he could 
Doing so now with the hypothetical whip, her right flank 
and one, two, three, four, hitting her again and again, five 
and six brutal applications and soundlessly, at one with 
the terrible enclmting silence of the race, all the races. 
Lady of Light straightens, begins the long drive through 
the empty stretch, the frantic horses packed to his left 
backing off slowly and he feels distance uncoiling, unrav¬ 
eling: he is winning the race. 

He is winning, perhaps he is not an underlay after all, 
perhaps eight-to-five was right He has taken no note of 
the odds on the others, no time, and, ultimately, no urge 
to know: it made no difrerence, this race was his and in 
the end it was best, always best to carry this within the 
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small retracted tunnel through which you and the horse 
drove in the thickening light toward that final enormous 
release. 

From out of the pack* far on his left, another horse 
streams forth, closer, coming closer and of course it is 
Deer of Darkness, the patches and striations on her re¬ 
flective flanks clearly identifying her and somewhere deep 
within or without Gilda must have been working just as 
Walker worked Lady of Light, shouting, using her whip, 
trying with hurt and desperation to bring the horse and 
thus herself forth. Heedlessly, with a harsh and pitiless 
cunning which he thinks must be apparent to anyone in 
the crowd who has any understanding of strategy, which 
would appeal to the strategist in any of them. Walker uses 
the whip on the right flank again, slams Lady of Light to 
their right side, the two of them clear of the pack now, 
side by side: touching: and he cuts off Deer of Darkness, 
forces her toward the rail until she backs off, falls back, 
seems to make a whimpering sound—imaginary or not 
Walker knows he hears: not horse, not machine, not 
dream nor cry but some animal curse dredged from the 
deepest and most secret part of herself and then, tumul¬ 
tuously, Deer of Darkness subsides and he is in the clear, 
the rest far behind, the pack gone and ahead only the 
inevitable, the invisible wire. 

The wire: the poles at the finish blinking: E>eer of Dark¬ 
ness relegated to that half house of memory and: Lady of 
Light tumbling, going to her knees and oh she is falling 
and as hard as he tries he cannot yank her from that fall, 
the stumble turns disastrous, he hears the dull shattering 
break of the cannon bone and then, the sound flooding in 
along with all the colors of the day, the shriek of the 
broken horse as Lady of Light falls... and he falls with 
her: not pitched free but rattling into surfaces and arma¬ 
ture of h^ consciousness, light into darkness as she dies 
beneath him and the impact is terrific, thunder inside and 
out and the blur of the pack passing as he lies on the bare 
earth, stricken and shuddering, unable to believe what has 
happened. How could this have happened to him? he at 
ei^t-to-five. the favorite and this Derby the capstone of 
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his fate, how? Trampled but not trampled, the hooves up 
and out, back and forth, Walker is saved but he is not 
saved and finds himself at the end of his own dry minimal 
tour lying under the bare and terrible fluorescence, half¬ 
conscious. fully conscious, the technicians looking down 
upon him. the technicians with their bitter hands reaching 
to unplug. 

He is going to be unplugged. 

And Walker in motion now. Walker rising, surging, 
fading, reaching as if for lost affirmation to the embracing 
darkness. Was this simulation or the tack room? Were his 
memories of memories only part of the lie implanted 
within and he a speedy, wholly machined creature who is 
racing still and still and always? Is that what he has be¬ 
come? Is that what he is? Loser among losers, dead 
among the dead, no knowledge to crack sharp and brittle 
in that cannon bone moment, no hope of knowledge but 
at last a clue: perishing Lady of Light watches Gilda lean 
toward him, her features at last at peace, her face an aspect 
of bleak conviction. 

“Loser,” Gilda says, “eight-to-five quitter, eight-to- 
flve death kit, this is what they do, what we do now to 
the losers, do you understand? Watch this, watch this, 
loser...” and the lights go in. No, they go out No. they 
go in and out out and in, rhythm to Ate machineries of 
expulsion, shudder, shudder strobe, shudder—shudder— 
strobe and all around Walker the contemptuous screams, 
the shriek of tickets uncashed, the flutter of hooves and 
never-ending light Down the tube, all of it, parlay and 
judgment, too. Virtual light and virtually so in the Aq¬ 
ueduct of our damages, the gullies and veins and rivulets 
of smashed and sunken Ozone Park: artifact of our 
dreams, sarcophagus of all possibility, cargo to the deep 
eternal night 

In memory of Fred Caposella^ the great race caller 
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^‘Encomia from coUaborators like those from spouses or 
persons about to be hanged are to be regarded with a 
certain equivocation,'* says Barry Malzberg and he is 
right, but so am I when I say that working with Barry, as 
I have been for eight months as of this writing (Febiiiary 
1993), has instructed and enriched me in ways 1 could not 
have guessed were possible; we met in June 1992 with 
all the shy deUcacy of two trains wrecking and it has been 
nothing but grace ever since. Before this meeting 1 had 
been very vocal in my disinclination to collaborate with 
anybody anytime anywhere because I believed there was 
no one with whom my passion and penchant for the lost, 
the dark, the tragic and the skewed (not to mention my 
peculiar style) could mesh fully enough to satisfy: but 
Barry told me, taught me, showed me I was wrong: and 
I will always be grateful that he did. 



In my youth and early middle age I spent many after¬ 
noons and evenings wandering around certain outposts 
and metai^ysical territories attached to South Ozone Park, 
Queens, Yonkers, New York, and Saratoga Springs; the 
researches were awesome in their simplicity, complex 
in their banality and I emerged at some point in the cen¬ 
tury’s penultimate decade with the one saving insight: 
I cannot beat this. I cannot beat them. The system may 
or may not be reproducible by saints or demons but it is 
not even comprehensible to ^e likes of me. I can cease 
this battering against the eschatological walls of self: / 
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cannot win, I cannot stay even. I must get out of the 
game. 

That insight held more or less for a while. 

And then I met Kathleen Deborah Koja. 



Larry S^riff is a relatively n€w writer who I hope stay$ 
around for a lon$ while, because I want to read more of 
his stuff. He lives in Green Bay, Wisconsin, and practices 
an offbeat form of kendo, among other things 



Crapshoot 

Larry Segriff 


hands were sweaty on the leather armrest that 
circled the table. 1 was watching the shooter arranging the 
dice, lining them up for his perfect shot. 1 didn't exactly 
have the farm riding on this one roll, but I was interested 
in the outcome. 

The shooter was at the far right end of the table. I was 
close to the middle, standing in my usual place next to 
the stickman. Across from me was one of the two chip 
men, the guys responsible for collecting the losses and 
paying out the winnings. Between them sat the guy in the 
suit. 1 had no idea what his official title was, but that's 
how I always thought of him. He ran the table with noth¬ 
ing more than his presence, signed money in, and made 
sure that everything was done aboveboard 
I ignored all of them. Keeping my head turned toward 
the shooter allowed me to watch the young woman stand- 
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ing at my right hand. I didn't know her, but I'd been 
trying to keep my eye on her as much as possible. 

The thing was, she was gorgeous. A stunning redhead. 
I'd have placed her age in the mid-twenties, and I would 
have bet the faim that she could have found a place in 
any chorus line in the city—even if she couldn't dance. 
Watching the shooter play with the dice took my eyes 
straight past her breasts. She wore a semiformal evening 
dress with almost no exposure, but then she didn't need 
any. She was riveting enough without calling attention to 
herself. 

But that wasn't why I was watching her. or at least not 
the only reason. No, she had me worried because she ap¬ 
peared to be alone Beautiful young ladies simply did not 
roam this town by themselves. Usually the ones without 
escorts looked like the bag lady at the other end of the 
table—late fifties or older, severely overweight, and lay¬ 
ing down each grubby little quarter like it was the entire 
week's groceries. 

It was unnatural, and of all people, I should know. 

The shooter had the dice squared just the way he 
wanted. I glanced down at my bet again, just to be sure. 
On his first roll, he'd thrown a six. establishing that as 
the point. Everyone at the table had laid their bets saying 
that he'd "Pass," that he'd roll another six before he 
rolled a seven. Everyone, that is. except me. I'd bet 
"Don't Pass," wagering twenty-five dollars that he'd roll 
a seven before another six. 

I'd earned a few dirty looks for my bet I always did 
Craps players w^e superstitious, and they didn't like peo¬ 
ple be^ng against them. 

I, frankly, didn't care. For my system, I needed to have 
sevens rolled Let the others gl^e. 

The shooter tossed the dice high into the air, calling 
out. "Come on, six!" as he did so. 

I smiled. He should have been praying to me. not to 
the dice. 

As the little red cubes hit and bounced. I reached out 
and seized one with my mind and made sure that it came 
up a six. I didn't bother with the other one. If it came up 
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a one. fine, Td take my winnings and make a new bet, 
but if it came up any other number, that would be fine, 
too. There were lots of other bets possible at a craps table 
besides '*Pass'' and *'Don’t Pass,*’ and sometimes 1 made 
them. 1 hadn’t this time, however, and didn’t care 
The roll came up a ten. Some people won some money 
and cheered. Others sighed and glared at me. glad that it 
wasn’t a seven. They all started rooting for the shooter 
again as the stickman cried, ’Ten easy!” and passed the 
dice back to the man at the far right end of the table. 

And that was when the redhead turned to me and asked. 
“How’re you doing?” Her voice was as sexy as the rest 
of her. low and throaty and full of energy. 

1 didn’t bother looking for innuendo. At a craps table, 
that question only has one meaning. 1 glanced down at 
the cidps in the rack before me. "About even,” I said, 
which was true. I had my own rules—mostly aimed at 
not getting my legs broken—and one of them was to 
never win much at a time. "How about you?” I didn’t 
need to ask. I’d been watching her bet, and I’d been 
watching her lose, for most of the forty-five minutes or 
so she’d been standing there. Still, it was table etiquette, 
and 1 did everything 1 could not to stand out 
She shrugg^, which did interesting things to the scen¬ 
ery she carried around with her, and said, "I’m down a 
couple hundred, I guess.” I nodded. That seemed about 
right "Not too many people bet 'Don’t’ all the time, like 
you do. Does it work?” 

1 grinned. "Well, not always. Like I said. I’m about 
even, and I’ve been here over an hour.’ ’ I wanted to reach 
out to her. and not just physically, but I couldn’t. My 
abilities did not work along those lines. 1 could affect the 
roll of the dice, and do a few similar things, but my pow¬ 
ers were all directed at inanimate things. I could no more 
read her thoughts than I could hieroglyphics. Which was 
too bad. I’d been watching her, and each loss seemed to 
hit her pretty hard, and I’d have liked to know why. 

It’s a sad truth, really, that it’s harder to take pain in a 
beautiful young woman than it is in a broken-down old 
wreck. For all I knew, this young lady was simply losing 
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a few lines of cocaine, whereas the bag lady on the other 
side of the table was very likely losing whatever chance 
she had at a decent meal this week. Still even knowing 
that, it was the redhead on my right that i wanted to help. 

“Look/' I said, leaning toward her slightly. Her per¬ 
fume came to me then, a delicate, jasminelike scent, and 
I smiled again. There were times when I wished I could 
control people. This was one of them. “Fve been watch¬ 
ing this table. I have the feeling it*s about to get hot Tell 
you what: why don’t you bet with me for a while? If I’m 
right, you could make some real money.’’ 

She looked at me steadily for a moment The shooter 
had his dice ready in record time and threw them, but I 
didn’t turn to watch. I didn’t have to control every throw. 
I didn’t have to win every bet Just enough to win a little 
bit each day. 

“And if you’re wrong?” she asked me. 

I shrugged. “Hey, that's why they call it gambling.” 

I turned away t^n, not wanting to pressure her, and 
looked down at the table. The chip man on my side had 
taken my bet, which meant the shooter had thrown a six. 
I knew I couidn’t trust him to roll them without me. 

The stickman was getting ready to pass the dice down 
again. “Coming out!” he cried. “Place your bets.” 

I reached into my pocket and tossed down a hundred- 
dollar bill. I'd been betting reds—hve-dollar chips— 
mostly, with only the occasional larger bet, and 1 still had 
quite a few of them in front of me. As soon as I showed 
the cash, both my chip man and the guy in the suit turned 
their attention to me. 

“Buy the points,” I said, and then laid down a green, 
twenty-five-dollar chip on the “Don’t Pass” line. 

Buying the points was a little like betting “Pass” for 
each number the dice could roll, with the exception of 
those numbers that automatically won or lost I (fidn't do 
this very often because it was more difficult, and because 
the price of failure was so much higher. 

The chip man gave me my change—it wasn’t much— 
in chips, and the stickman sent the dice to the shooter. 
Beside me, I could feel the heat of the redhead's stare. 
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but I didn't turn to look at her. It was her decision. 

The shooter picked up the dice and started squaring 
them up. Just before he threw them, at the last possible 
moment to place a bet, I saw a C-note land on the table. 

''Buy the points/' she said, her voice barely above a 
whisper, and then I had no more time for her. All of my 
attention went to the bouncing red cubes. 

This was pretty much my limit, trying to control two 
bouncing cubes with a total of twelve faces. It wasn't the 
mass so much—I could pick up heavier objects—as it was 
the complexity. The tiniest change in even one angle had 
a ti^mendous impact on which two numbers ended facing 
up. What I usually did was influence one of the dice first, 
making it come up a six, say. Then all I had to do was 
make sure that the other one didn't come up a one. A 
seven and I'd lose all my bets except the "Don't Pass" 
one. Any other number would either win me money or 
have no effect. 

It sounds simple when I think about it, but I'd done it 
enough to know it's damn hard. For one thing, even 
thought I influence one die first, they both have to keep 
rolling, which means I have to do my thing to that one 
early. Failing to take the smallest thing into account, like 
some idiot dangling his hands over the edge of the table 
where they can hit the dice unexpectedly, can throw all 
my effort right out the window. 

It's a hell of a way to make a living. 

Well, as I'd predicted, the shooter got hot He threw 
the dice a total of fifty-seven times in a row without a 
seven. At my urging, the redhead had let her winnings 
pile up, and when I finally suggested that enough was 
enough we had each won several thousand dollars. The 
irony was that, since he hadn't thrown a lot of points, 
either, those people who had only been betting "Pass" 
hadn't won very much. Here we'd raked in all this money, 
and that little old bag lady with her quarter bets had prob¬ 
ably made a couple of bucks. 

We could have gone for more. Vegas abounded with 
stories of people who had turned a hundred dollars into a 
million. What we'd taken out of that particular casino was 
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probably less than it spent on beer in a given day, and as 
long as 1 didn't do it often, it shouldn't raise any eye¬ 
brows. 

We could have gone for more, but 1 was wrung out 1 
hadn't perspired much because the effort I'd put forth was 
not physical, but I was pretty much at the end of my rope. 

“Fm done." 1 said "Too much excitement for one 
day." 

She looked up from her winnings then and turned a 
long, hard stare on me. "Really?" she asked, and 1 re¬ 
alized again just how beautiful she was. 

"Well, maybe not” I said 

She smiled, then, and we picked up our chips. The guy 
in the suit asked me my name as we were leaving—com¬ 
mon practice when you won more than a few hundred 
dollars—and I told him, "Tom Michaelson," making one 
up for him on the spot As we left the table, there were a 
lot of grumblings behind us. Crapshooters don't like 
"Don't" bettors very much, but they like "Don't" bet¬ 
tors who win even less. We ignored them, however, and 
made our way to the nearest cashier's window. 

"Did you tell that man your name was Tom?" she 
asked me while we waited in line. 

"That's what 1 told him,** 1 said, not bothering to ex¬ 
plain the slight smile on my face. 

"Well, Tom, I'm Anne, and I must say it's been a real 
pleasure meeting you." 

We were holding too many chips to shake hands, but 
we exchanged smiles, and I thought 1 saw in hers a prom¬ 
ise of things to come. 

"Likewise, Anne," I said Then there was nobody in 
front of us and 1 motioned for her to step up to the win¬ 
dow. 

Her take turned out to be nearly five thousand dollars, 
somewhat more than I'd thought. Mine was a little higher, 
but not much. She squealed with delight when the cashier 
started counting out hundred-dollar bills, and when she 
had all her money she turned and gave me a warm, wet 
kiss. 

"Thanks, Tom," she said "God, this is really great" 
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She came into my arms for a moment, then pulled away 
and asked, *'What should we do?" 

"Well." I said, "weWe got ten thousand dollars of 
their money. I t hink the least we could do is go to the bar 
and give a little of it back. What do you think?" 

She smiled at that, and we headed over toward the clos¬ 
est bar. Like a lot of casinos, this one had more than one, 
but there were no tables. Only the one, long bar, with 
video poker games built into the surface by each stool. 
Not much for privacy, perhaps, but the night was still 
young. 

We had barely gotten ourselves seated and our first 
drinks served when she started in with her questions. 
"God, Tom, do you win like this all the time?" 

I chuckled. "Hardly. Vm usually happy to win anything 
at all." That wasn't quite true, of course, but then I was 
looking for a little companionship, not a disciple. 

Her face didn't show any disappointment at my words. 
"But surely this isn’t the first time you’ve won a lot." 

I nodded. "Well, that’s true. It’s just not something that 
happens very often." 

"Tell me, what’s the most money you’ve ever won at 
one table?" 

My smile slipped a little at that, my thoughts going 
back to that first time. It had been in Atlantic City, and I 
had just turned twenty-one. My powers were still fairly 
new to me, and I thought that I could do anything with 
them. 

I was wrong. 

I’d learned the lesson the hard way, but I’d learned it 
well Even now, nearly fifteen years later, I was unwilling 
to talk about it. They hadn’t let me keep the money any¬ 
way. Or, to be more accurate, they had allowed me to buy 
my own life with it 

Turning my attention back to Anne, all I said was, "A 
little more than today. Honest, Anne, I hate to disappoint 
you, but you saw what I was betting: mostly five-dollar 
chips. You don’t get rich fast at that rate, but then you 
don’t get too poor, either." 

She nodded, but it seemed I saw the first signs of dis- 
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illusionment in her eyes. Oh, well. 1 only hoped it 
wouIdn*t put too much of a damper on the rest of the 
evening. 

**So/' she said a moment later, after sipping from her 
tall, frosted glass, “do you play very often?” 

She was looking straight ahead, toward the bartender 
instead of toward me, so I couldn't read her face. The lilt 
in her voice made me unsure whether she was still talking 
about gambling, or other things. 

I hid a slight smile of my own behind my glass as I 
sipped at my scotch. When 1 lowered it, Td decided how 
to answer. “As often as the urge strikes me,” 1 said 
“And you? Would you call yourself a professional?” 

Now she turned to look at me, and 1 caught my breath 
at the Are smoldering in her eyes. “Oh, no, Tom,” ^e 
said “For professionals, I think, the passion fades 
quickly. I still do it f^ the excitement.” 

I set my scotch down on the bar and turned to face her 
fully. “Are we still talking about gambling, here?” 

She smiled faintly and reached out to take my hand. 
“What do you think?” 

1 looked into her eyes again and felt my mouth go dry. 
This was what 1 had been hoping for, but now that it 
seemed to be happening 1 found I could hardly believe it 
She was so beautiful, and though I was no virgin myself, 
still I expected the rest of this night to be memorable 
indeed. 

“What would you like to do?” 1 asked her. 

She smiled again, and leaned in fa* a kiss. Her lips were 
cool from her drink, but I could feel a fire burning within 
them. 

When we came up for air, she said, “Let me go up to 
my room and freshen up. After that, we can go out for 
some dinner, see a show, maybe go dancing later. This is 
Vegas; the night is young; I'm sure something will occur 
to us.” 

She rose from her seat, trailing her hand across my arm 
and shoulders, and then she was gone. 1 ordered another 
scotch and waited, wondering if she would come back. 

1 didn't have long to wait 
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1 had just gotten my scotch and had just taken my first 
sip from it when I feit a hand on my shoulder. I knew 
right away it wasn't Anne's. 

“Mr. Thompson?'' a deep, polite voice askcd. 

1 turned in my chair. There were two of them, both in 
suits, both big, both young. 

1 blinked, not quite understanding what was going on. 

“Who did you say?" 1 asked. 

The one with his hand still on my shoulder spoke again. 
“1 asked if you were Mr. Thompson. Are you?" 

1 sighed. That's what 1 thought he'd said. The thing 
was, that was my name. Mike Thompson. “And if I am?" 

“The boss would like to see you." 

“1 see." And I did, too. with that old, familiar sinking 
feeling erupting in my gut “Well, I'll be glad to see 
him," 1 said, looking for anything to say. “but ns you 
can see. I'm with someone." 1 pointed to Anne's nearly 
empty glass, which the bartender had yet to clear away. 
“Perhaps I could make an appointment to see him to¬ 
morrow?" 

1 didn't think it would work, and it didn't. 

“Mr. Thompson, the boss would like to see you now." 

Damn. This wasn't going well at all. And how in the 
hell had they learned my name? 

1 sighed a second time. “All right Just a moment, 
though." Turning back to the bartender, I said, “Do you 
remember the lady that Just left here?" When he nodded. 
I went on, “Good. When she comes back, will you tell 
her that I had to leave for a while, but that 1*11back, 
and please ask her to wait?" 1 laid a twenty-dollar bill on 
the table. 

Surprisingly, the bartender didn't look at either me or 
the money. He looked at the two bruisers flanking me. 
One of them must have nodded because, after a moment, 
he took the bill from the bar and said, “Of course, sir. 
ru be glad to deliver the message when the young lady 
returns." 

Which was good, but which also left me without any 
more delaying tactics. Sighing a third and final time, 1 
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rose to my feet and said, '*A1] right, gentlemen. Let's go 
see your boss." 

It was a spacious office, with rich, dark paneling on the 
walls and rich, thick carpeting on the floor. There were a 
couple of easy chairs, but the room was dominated by a 
large, oak desk over near the far wall. On it, the only 
items I could see were a leather blotter and an old- 
fashioned, black telephone. 

Behind the desk, in an executive's swivel chair, was 
the boss. I'd have put him in his sixties, but a very young 
sixties. His hair was all white, but it was all there, and 
there was no sign of age in his eyes. Even the lines in his 
face merely made him look wise, rather than weak. 

All in all, not exactly what I'd come in expecting. 

The guards had stayed in the outer room. I was alone 
with the boss, and they hadn't even patted me down. I 
wasn't all that surprised, though. Somehow, they knew 
my name, and if they knew that, they knew a lot more. 

"Sit down, Mr. Thompson," the boss said, waving to¬ 
ward one of the easy chairs. I kept expecting him to light 
up a cigar—his voice, though still powerful, had that 
raspy, smoker's sound to it—but he didn't. 

I sank slowly into the chair, keeping my eyes and my 
talents alert for anything that might prove dangerous— 
and for anything that I might be able to use. I didn't find 
anything of either sort. 

"Mr. Thompson—may I call you Mike?—I'm not sure 
what I should do with you." 

1 wasn't sure what to make of him. One thing was cer¬ 
tain: this wasn't going at all like my last meeting with a 
casino boss. That one—well, they figured out my abilities 
pretty quickly. They made sure ^ere was nothing around 
that I could use—no guns, no knives, nothing small 
enough and deadly enough to make a difference. Just a 
couple of big guys who really knew how to cause pain. 

I was lucky, though. I did heal. It took many long and 
painful months, but I did heal, and when I had, my hair 
was longer. I'd grown a full beard, and I'd put on some 
weight Changing my hair color was a breeze, and after 
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doing a few other small things to modify my appearance 
I rode a bus back in to Atlantic City. In the evening, I 
caught one of the little jitneys that serve as public trans¬ 
portation there and I rode right past that casino. The entire 
time I was in range, I awarded as many slot machine 
jackpots as I could. Then 1 caught the next bus out of 
town. A petty revenge, perh^s, but it was all I could do. 

This meeting was going differently. Not only had he 
left the leg breakers in the other room, but he was coming 
across more like a used car salesman than a tough casino 
boss. It was right about then that I figured out he wanted 
something from me, and started to get my first inklings 
as to what it might be. 

*'Mike, you've caused me quite a problem. I hope you 
understand that." He reached inside his suit coat and took 
out a cigar. He made a production out of it, rolling it 
between his palms, sniffing at it, and even licking the end, 
before he finally got around to putting it in his mouth. 
Lighting it took another several seconds, and when he'd 
gotten it going to his satisfaction, 1 could only sit there, 
looking at that glowing ember, and wondering what was 
going to hq}pen next. 

"You see, Mike," he went on, blowing a huge cloud 
of blue-gray smoke, "we simply can't have people like 
you taking advantage of us." 

My eyebrows went up at his choice of words. Fd had 
my powers for a long time, and I had the ability to make 
money any number of ways. I chose this method preying 
on casinos, in part because there was nothing illegal about 
it, but mostly because I liked the idea of these blood¬ 
suckers taking it on the chin once in a while. That was 
why, although 1 kept my own winnings small, I did, oc¬ 
casionally, help someone else win big, at Keno, or at the 
slots, or even at roulette. About the one thing I couldn't 
influence to some degree was a game based on cards. I 
could read them, but there was no opportunity to influence 
them while they were being shuffled. 

"I don't know if you've seen it or not, Mike, but 
there's a big sign downstairs. It says that we reserve the 
right to refuse service—or to refuse paying—anyone 
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caught counting cards in blaclgack, or anyone using any 
type of electronic computing device in any other game. It 
just isn*t fair to the odier players, Mike. And then along 
comes a guy like you, with an advantage so much bigger 
than card counting or laptop computers that I just don*t 
know what to do with you. Don't you see, Mike. You 
were betting ‘Don't Pass,' and every time you won, you 
took money not only from us, but fiom all die other play¬ 
ers who were betting ‘Pass.' Now that just isn't fair." 

I wondered if he really expected me to believe any of 
this. Imagine, the boss of a casino like this one wanting 
me to think he was an altruist The concept was laughable, 
but I kept my face still I didn't see any way out of this, 
but that didn't mean I wanted to make matters worse. 

‘T'll tell you what would be fair, though, Mike. There 
are a few casinos around the state that aren't part of the 
same"—he paused for a moment, letting me come up 
with my own word—"network of partners that I belong 
to. Now, don't get me wrong, Mike. There's nothing 
wrong with that The State Gambling Commission has the 
exclusive right to grant gambling licenses, and we support 
that completely. The thing is, Mike, some of these casinos 
aren't as—concerned—about their gamblers as we are, 
and we'd like to see them brought into line. You could 
help us with that I think that would be a much more 
effective use of your—talents—than what you've been 
doing, don't you?" 

"What are you saying?" I asked. I didn't really need 
to ask that. It was pretty obvious what he was saying, but 
I needed more time to figure out how to answer him. 

He blew some smoke toward me. "Why, Mike, I'd 
have thought that was pretty obvious. I'm offering you a 
job. With us, of course." 

"I see," I said. "And, just out of curiosity, what would 
happen if I said no?" 

Tlie boss sighed out another blue-gray cloud "Mike, 
you were warned off once before, weren't you? In Atlan¬ 
tic City, I believe. If my information is correct, you were 
told to stay out of casinos, or else, and yet here you are. 
Not the same casino. I'll grant you; not even the same 
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town, but a casino nonetheless. Obviously, then, a simple 
warning won't do, so we'd have to come up with 
something else." 

I had sagged back in my chair at his words. How had 
he learned about that? That information would have been 
a lot harder to come by than my name. And if he thought 
what they did to me then was a simple warning ... 1 shud¬ 
dered at the thought, as 1 was sure he'd intended. Still, 1 
couldn't bring myself to accept his offer. Instead, I felt 
something very cold and very hard rise up within me. 

"Let me get this straight," I said. "You want me to 
do for you what you consider unethical f^ me to do to 
you, and you've threatened me with bodily harm—and 
maybe even death—if I don't cooperate. Is that an accu¬ 
rate statement of your position?" 

‘ ‘Now that's a pr^ty harsh way of putting it, Mike—'' 
The used car salesman note was still in his voice, but 
something ugly was creeping in as well. I paid it no heed. 
My course, at long last, was clear. 

"Harsh?" 1 said. "No harsher than this situation, I 
think." 

He started to say something, but 1 didn't let him. 1 
couldn't allow any more time to pass. My situation was 
pretty much hopeless. If I could take him out, maybe I 
could get away in the confusion, but I had to do what I 
could before the two bruisers came stonning in and 
stopped me. 

1 had never used my powers directly against another 
person before, but given what this guy was, I didn't feel 
a lot of remorse. I reached out—not with my hands— 
hand-plucked the glowing ember from his cigar. Then, in 
the same motion, I plunged it directly into his right eye. 

At least 1 tried to. I'd never held a burning coal in my 
mind before, and I'd feared that the sensation might brtdk 
my concentration. That wasn't the problem, though. I got 
the end of his cigar just fine, and I had it going directly 
toward his eye, when suddenly it came to a stop about an 
inch away from his face. It didn't move. It didn't drop. It 
Just hung there, completely oblivious to all the effort 1 
was putting into trying to get it to close that last inch. 
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He never moved, either. Never showed the slightest bit 
of concern, damn him. Just sat there, a red-hot lump of 
burning tobacco hanging an inch from his eye, and glared 
at me. 

hoped you’d have more sense than that, Mr. 
Thompson,” he said. ”Surely you knew we were aware 
of your powers. Why shcxild it surprise you so that we 
would have a way to counter them?’ ’ 

At his words, I heard the door behind me click open. I 
turned slowly, expecting to see the leg breakers coming 
in, but again I was taken by surprise. 

It was Anne. 

”Hello, Mike.” she said, her voice every bit as low 
and sexy and full of energy as it had been at the craps 
table. ”1 must say, I wish you had chosen diiferently.” 

1 looked a little more closely at her, then, noting the 
lines of tension on her brow. 1 was still fighting with 
someone for control of the ember—even though the mo¬ 
ment when I could have used it was long since past—and 
1 suddenly realized who it was that I was fighting. 

“You!” I said to her. “You’re like me!” 

She nodded “I think we could have made a great team, 
Mike. Now, though...” 

She shrugged, and I saw her brow furrow in concen¬ 
tration. At that moment I felt the ember tear from my 
mental grasp and knew that she had won. 1 nodded at her. 
acknowledging her accomplishment, and then rose. 

“And just where do you think you’re going. Mr. 
Thompson?” the used car salesman behind the desk 
asked 

I ignored him, however, and kept my attention on 
Anne. “You watched me down there.” I said to her. 
“You know I’m not much of a gambler, but I’m about to 
take the biggest gamble of my life.” 

She saw what was in my mind I could tell, because 
her face paled. 

“I wondered how they knew so much about me,” I 
said to her. I shook my head in admiration. “So you can 
read minds, too. Amazing. Tell me, what’s it like?” 

“Join us, Mike, and I can show you.” But there was 
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no hope in her voice. She'd seen what lay inside me and 
knew what I was going to da *it will kill you,'' she said 
after a moment “You're not that strong.” 

I shrugged. “Maybe. But if I stay here, Fm dead for 
sure. You know that.” She opened h^ mouth to say 
something but I cut her off, “And you know I can't join 
yoa Besides, after all this, your people would never trust 
me.” 

There was nothing she could say to that so she merely 
nodded. 

I turned around, picked up the easy chair 1 was sitting 
in, and, in one motion, hurM it through die nearest win¬ 
dow. A moment later, I was up on the ledge, and ready 
to go through. Behind his desk, the used car salesman was 
spluttering in his anger, but Anne and 1 both ignored him. 

“1 could stop you,” she said. 

I nodded. “You could, in which case 1 would surely 
die.” Or, I thought as loudly as 1 could, you could help 
me, in which case I would surely live. 

1 didn't wait for her to respond. 1 couldn't for at that 
moment the office door burst open and the two bruisers 
stormed in. Time to act. Either that or give up, and we 
both knew 1 couldn't do that. 

Taking a deep breath, 1 said, to everyone and no one, 
“What the hell. Life's just a big crapshoot anyway.” And 
then I went out the window. 

It became obvious very quickly that I was in trouble. 
Reaching out with my mintL 1 found the pavement some 
thirteen stories below and started pushing for all 1 was 
worth. My speed slowed some, which was good, but not 
enough, which was bad. 1 needed to do more than survive 
this fall. 1 needed to be able to walk—or run—away ftom 
it 

What was even worse was the fact that 1 was tiring. 
The long stint at the craps table had taken a lot out of 
me, and 1 was running out of strength fast. 

It was too bad, in a way. I mean, the casino was within 
my range, and if I knew for sure I was going to die any¬ 
way, at least I could give away a few jackpots before I 
hit It wasn't in me to quit trying, though. 
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About then I felt a presence and I knew that Anne was 
with me. She must be standing at the window with the 
others, looking down. The thing was, she could save me, 
and her boss would never know she had done it. 

The only question was, would she? I remembered the 
heat of her kisses and thought maybe she would. On the 
other hand, she hadn't given any indication of it yet, and 
time was definitely running out 

C'mon, Anne, I thought Help me. Please. 

There was no answer, of course. I couldn't read her 
mind. 

Mentally, I shrugged, knowing I'd played it the only 
way I could have. Sometimes, you just rolled the dice and 
took your chances. 

Below me, the pavement continued its upward rush, 
and I waited to see which numbers would come up. 




There are some common threads between gambling and 
writing. Luck fs the obvious one, but there are others: risk, 
for one. Rolling the dice, dealing the cards, picking a 
horse—none of it matters unless there's a bet riding on 
it Something to gain. And something to lose. 

Writing's that way, too. Without taking that latest mas¬ 
terpiece (or that latest fiasco), bundling it up in an enve¬ 
lope, and sending it out on its own, there's nothing to 
lose. And nothing to gain. 

Risk. Luck plays a part, but without that initial risk¬ 
taking, luck doesn't have a chance. The pit bosses in Ve¬ 
gas aren't going to send you a check, and the publishers 
aren't about to solicit your first sale. 

I'll never make a living as a gambler. For one thing, 
though I've laid a number of bets (and both won and lost 
several thousands of dollars). I've never wagered a penny 
of my own money. For another, I can't take the pressure. 
With a single one-dollar chip on the table (and remember, 
it's not my money), my hands grow moist and my belly 
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starts to chum. Tve been known to leave sweaty palm 
prints on the leather rest that encircles the table. 

Not that writing's any easier. Or less risky. It's just that 
no one's threatened to break my kneecaps. So far. 

There is something else writing and gambling have in 
common: they are both addictive. Not for everyone, per¬ 
haps. Maybe some people can lay down one bet and 
then—win or lose—walk away. Maybe others can write 
a single story, or a single book, and then never try it again. 
But there are those who get hooked, who borrow money 
shamelessly and throw it away on their habit; who drive 
themselves mercilessly looking for that one hot streak; 
who watch their lives, and even their families, fall apart 
around them, all because of the monkey on their bacl^. 

All of which is pretty much true for the gamblers, too. 

Luck. Risk. Ad^ction. Common threads to different 
dreams. So pick up that pen and roll those dice. It's the 
only game in town. 



Dean Wesley SmitK <’/Fulphouse/ame, was also a 
00^ pro and is reputed to be a deadly card player^ 
When I asked him for a tale involving one or the other 
he came through with a light, spicy story involving a 
bizarre golf tournament. 
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Dean Wesley Smith 


he heat of the sun already had the frrait nine of Trout- 
dale Memorial Country Club sweltering and it was going 
to get hotter before the day was through. A slight breeze 
brought the faint odor of cooking bread across the first 
hole from Eddy's Bakery to the west My stomach rum¬ 
bled at the smell, but 1 ignored it I had been on a diet 
for weeks in a somewhat successful effort to slim dowa 
I didn't need hunger on top of a long afternoon baby¬ 
sitting ten men and their stupid golf tournament 

I wiped a finger around the inside of the neck of my 
new yellow Izod shirt and glanced at the blond beside me 
in the golf cart. She seemed to be staying cool enough. It 
was lucky we had the cart to get a little breeze between 
shots. Otherwise, we would have cooked out here. 

About twenty yards in front of me on the first green a 
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pcNDTly struck putt caught the right edge of the cup and 
spun out, stopping two inches below the hole on the right 

I sighed That was the end of the road for Dr. Fred 
Ashley. An eight on the first hole. He got the dubious 
honor of being the first man out. 

A few moans, laughter, and some good-natured kidding 
from the other nine contestants followed the missed putt. 

I didn't say anything and neither did the blonde. 

She and 1 had shared a cart for the twenty minutes it 
took the ten men to play the first short par four hole and 
1 had yet to even ask her name. I glanced at the shiny 
blond hair and the huge chest and then headed the cart 
through the pines for the second tee. She looked vaguely 
familiar, as if 1 had seen her in a magazine or something. 
Knowing these guys and their stupid tournament, anything 
was possible. 

Dr. Ashley threw his putter into his bag and started 
back up the middle of the deserted first fairway toward 
the equally deserted clubhouse. We'd be lucky if there 
was one beer left in the bar by the time we finished this 
crazy tournament, as mad as the Doctor looked. 

The other nine contestants followed me toward the tee. 
Nine players left Eight holes to go. The rules were easy. 
The player with the worst score was eliminated on every 
hole until only one was left after the ninth hole. Under 
normal circumstances a Sole Survivor tournament was a 
fun and very challenging tournament 

But these ten members had rented the entire golf 
course, clubhouse and all, for their private annual tour¬ 
nament It had cost them over five hundred dollars each 
and they had changed the rules to the Sole Survivor 
slightly. After every hole the survivors were going to be 
rewarded. 

“All right, Debbie," Harry Braden said. “Give us our 
first prize." 

Debbie got slowly out of the cart, gave the now-silent 
nine men a big smile, unbuttoned her blouse, and tossed 
it into the back of the cart with the cooler of beer. She 
wore a bright red lace bra that barely contained two of 
the biggest breasts 1 had ever seen. 
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She strutted in front of each man, not even breaking 
into a sweat, which, for some reason, made her seem even 
more unreal than the huge breasts did 

The men applauded and made rude comments as she 
bowed for them and then climbed back into the cart beside 
me. 1 tried not to look at her out of the comer of my eye 
as the men hit their tee shots. 

Strange job I had As a golf professional, 1 had often 
found myself doing all sorts of bizarre tasks. But never 
had I run a tournament like this. Actually, for this tour¬ 
nament I had had no choice. The Executive Board of the 
golf course—my boss—wouldn*t allow these men to hold 
their strange tournament unless 1 went with them and 
acted as rules committee and chaperone. Guess the Board 
was afraid they'd tear up the course or something like 
that. 

When I took the head professional's position earlier this 
year the outgoing professional had slapped my back and 
mentioned this tournament. He said it was almost worth 
him staying. That had made no sense to me at all. since 
he was moving to the best country club in the state. 

But now I was starting to understand 

1 kept the cart to the back of the tee box as the men 
hit their shots and headed for the greea Then 1 turned to 
the woman and stuck out my hand. ''David Moore," I 
said "Head golf professional here." 

The blonde smiled and shook my hand. "Pleased to 
meet you, Mr. David Moore. My name is Debbie. Debbie 
Kramer." She let go of my hand and before 1 could add 
another word she said, "And please don't ask me what 
a nice-looking girl like me is doing in a place like this." 

I laughed. "At least not until the seventh hole. That's 
the toughest hole on the course." 

She laughed back, a high, clear laugh. "Deal." 

1 headed the cart over the bridge and down the path in 
the direction of the pack of men. I could feel the sweat 
dripping down my back and arms. It was going to be a 
hot afternoon in more ways than one. 

Jim Fisher, the Plumbing King, had the worst score on 
the next hole and headed back for the clubhouse. Debbie 
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took off her shorts and did the parade number around the 
tee again for the eight remaining men. Her lace panties 
matched her bra. 1 watched her move under the thin lace 
and tried not to think about going home that night to my 
wife. 

Paula had let herself, as they say, '*go'’ over the last 
few years and sex was not what it used to be before the 
kids. I still loved her, that much I was sure of. But it was 
not much fun going home most of the time. The last year 
she seemed to always be harping about something. So 
under the excuse of his new job ! spent much of my time 
at the course. Better to hear golfers complain about the 
condition of the course than a wife bitch about how I 
didn*t do enough for her or the kids. 

Debbie had to put a towel down on the hot cart seat 
before she could join me back in the cart 

*Two things left to take off,"' 1 whispered as one of 
the men hit his tee shot '*What about the last five holes? 
Didn*t you come a little underdressed?*' 

Debbie patted my leg and laughed **Just yoM wait and 
see.'* 

1 sighed and went back to watching the golf shots. Hot 
was not going to describe this afternoon at all. 

Craig Stevens of Stevens* Hardware missed a short putt 
on the third hole and headed for the clubhouse. 

On the fourth tee Debbie took off her bra. 

The men whistled and eloped and 1 couldn’t help but 
stare. There was not one sign of a tan line. Amazing. 

Bouncing down the next fairway with her sitting beside 
me was danui uncomfortable. About halfway to the green 
1 turned to her. “Money good?” 

She nodded. “Yes, die money is nice. How about f^ 
you?’* 

1 shook my head, thinking about how Paula was always 
complaining about how little 1 made and what a failure 1 
was. She said I paid more attention to how I dressed and 
my public image at the course than 1 did to our home. 

“No, I’m afraid it’s not that good. Golf professionals 
on local courses like this one don’t make that much. You 
have to be out on the tours before you really make the 
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big money. I tried that, but just couldn't stand the grind, 
what with the kids and all." 

She touched my bare arm with the softest hand 1 had 
ever remembered feeling. "Maybe you should do what 1 
do." 

I turned and looked at her for a moment, then broke 
out laughing. "Actually, when you think about it, I sort 
of do." 

She kept a straight face for a two count, then joined 
me. It was impossible to not stare at her chest as she 
laughed. 1 tried. I really did. But it was impossible. 

"So how much," I said after we stopped laughing and 
1 somehow managed to stop staring, "if you don't mind 
my asking, are you going to get for this afternoon?" 

She shrugged, which was a motion 1 hoped she would 
repeat often. ‘ ‘I don’t mind. They are giving me two thou¬ 
sand, plus tips." 

I whistled "That will buy a few drinks." 

"That, plus tuition next semester." I must have 
frowned, because she laughed and added, "Vet school. 
Fm a second year. One afternoon's work for an entire 
semester of tuition. Not bad, huh?" 

"Not bad at all," I said. "On second thought maybe 1 
should think about doing your job. Think I would pass 
the physical?" 

1 puffed out my chest and again she laughed 

The afternoon just kept getting hotter. 

A string of profanity came from the direction of the 
fourth green as the E>entist, Dr. Freddie Cramer, was elim¬ 
inated. I hadn’t been following how many shots he took. 
I was glad, though, that it was him. He was the crudest 
of the men left. 

He stalked off in the direction of the clubhouse and 
E)ebbie did the parade around the next tee box again, only 
this time completely nude. She had light brown pubic hair 
that was neatly trimmed and everything about her seemed 
perfect. Too perfect. 

She rejoined me in the cart, adjusting the towel on the 
seat, but not covering herself. 1 took a deep breath and 
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headed down the edge of the fairway of the short par three 
to get to the next tee. 

1 parked the cart so we could see the green and we sat 
there in silence, her nude and seemingly cool, me dressed 
and sweating. Down the fairway the remaining men took 
an agonizingly long time to hit their shots at the green. 

' 'You're kind of down to the nitty-gritty/' I finally said 
as the last finished and the herd started toward us. "Is it 
time for me to ask the 'what's a nice girl' question, yet?" 

"Not yet," she said. "Seventh hole. You promised." 
Then she smiled. "Besides, you shouldn't always trust 
what you are seeing. My boyfriend taught me that" 

"Boyfriend? He knows you do this?" 

She smiled. "Actually he's helping me with the 
afternoon." 

"Huh?" 

She put her fingers to her lips and shushed me as the 
men came up to the green. "Seventh hole." she whis¬ 
pered. 

I studied her nude perfect body for a moment and tried 
to remember if there was ever a time that Paula had 
looked like that. Then I reached back into the cooler and 
got us each a cold beer. She looked cool enough, but I 
knew 1 needed one. 

Richard Grant took a double bogey five on the hole and 
headed for the clubhouse with a longing look at E>ebbie. 
After he was a distance away and the remaining five men 
were gathered on the tee box drinking beers, Debbie got 
up, moved over to the bench, and lay down. Then, very 
slowly, she put one leg up on the back of the bench and 
ran her hands over her bc^y. 

All over her body. 

Over all of her body. 

All of us just stared. 

I know my mouth was open. 

Most amazing thing I had ever seen on a golf course 
in my years as a golf professional. 

After a very long fifteen seconds she stopped, rose, and 
moved back over to the cart. She adjusted the towel on 
the seat and sat down beside me. 
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I thought my heart was going to stop. 

I knew I hadn't been breathing. 

** Jesus," Harry Braden said, moving up to the tee with 
an exaggerated limp. "How the hell are we supposed to 
hit a golf ball in this condition." He tugged at the leg of 
his pants. 

"Hell, Harry," one of the other men said. "From what 
I hear you don't have enough to get in the way." 

That broke the tension and everyone tried to get in their 
cheapest shot at the next guy. 

Debbie sat beside me, legs crossed, smiling, cool and 
collected as could be. 

I just kept sweating. This was pure torture. 

Halfway down the next fairway Debbie broke the si¬ 
lence. "You like my show?" she asked. 

"Are you kidding? It was incredible." 

"Good," she said. "I was a little worried about this 
entire afternoon. Now I'm starting to get into it This 
could be fun." 

She was telling me? The most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen was sitting nude, beside me in a golf cart, with 
her legs slightly open. And she was saying it was going 
to be fun. 

I was really starting to love this job. 

She watched the men hit their tee shots as I watched 
her. Every detail of her body was nothing short of fan¬ 
tastic. Right off the pages of the top men's magazines. 
Way, way, way too good to be true. I had always thought 
the women in those magazines were a combination of 
good camera angles and airbrushing. But here sat Debbie, 
better than any picture. 

"I know one thing for certain," I finally managed to 
say. "This is going to be a memorable day for me." 

"That's a nice thing to say." She squeezed my leg. 
"I'll do my best to make it more so." 

I just shook my head and dug us both out another beer. 

Pete Beeker was eliminated next and headed through 
the trees to the clubhouse. I could just imagine the party 
back there in the bar as each man arrived and told his 
story of what happened on each tee. I could see right now 
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why this was an annual event. Maybe 1 should suggest 
this idea at the next Professional Golfers Association 
meeting. 

Four men stood beside their bags as E)ebbie climbed 
out of the cart She moved over to Harry, took his driver 
out of his hand, and then moved over to the bench. She 
lay on the bench with one foot on the ground and the 
other fool up on the back. Then she look Harry’s driver 
and licked the grip like it was a candy cane. 

Then she did something with Harry’s driver that I had 
never seen done with a golf club before. 

After a minute she jumped up o^ the bench, walked 
back over to Harry, handed him ^ club and said, 'T think 
you’re up.” 

I wish 1 had a camera for the look on Harry’s face as 
he stood there looking down at the grip of his driver. The 
rest of us laughed until finally Harry joined in. Debbie 
winked at me as she climbed into the cart. 

I was falling in love. It was way beyond lust. 

Three holes left to play. 

The competition got serious. All four men wanted to 
stay and watch Debbie’s performance on the next hole. 
But they knew that the worst score couldn’t. Somehow, 
some way, Harry regained enough composure to beat 
Alex Golden in a tiebreaker. Even Debbie applauded the 
good golf and blew a kiss at Alex as he headed for the 
clubhouse. 

Three men left: Harry Braden, Stephen Baker, and 
Stanley Haycraft. All three looked sweaty from the heat 
and excitement 

E)ebbie got out of the cart and slowly walked over to 
Stanley, smiling. 1 watched him as he licked his lips. He 
looked like he wanted to turn and run as fast as he could. 

But before he could decide, Debbie reached him, took 
her hand and placed it between his legs. A few quick 
seconds and then she moved to Stephen and did the same 
thing. Then finally Harry. All three men just stood there, 
mouths open. I don’t think a one even moved a finger. 

She climbed into the cart beside me. She had this cat- 
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like smile on her face, like she was enjoying the hell out 
of giving all of us blue balls. 

At that point I was glad my job was only driving the 
golf cart No way could 1 have concentrate on hitting 
any stupid golf ball. This had to be the hardest tournament 
ever imagined. 

Harry was still first up again and it took him two large 
gulps of beer just to get the ball to stay on the tee. I had 
never seen a man's hands shake so much. 

After the three men managed to hit their tee shots and 
headed down the eighth fairway, 1 turned to Debbie. 
'*Well, we finished the seventh hole. Can I do the standard 
line now?" 

She laughed. "You really are curious, aren't you?" 

1 nodded. "Yeah, I think that describes you." 

She turned to the air in front of the cart, put her hand 
against her ear. and said, "John, what do you think?" 

1 stared at where she was talking and then back at her. 

She listened for a moment and then nodded Then she 
turned to me. "John asks if you can keep your mouth 
shut?" 

"John?" I looked at the empty tee and the empty air 
in front of the cart and then back at her. "Who is John?" 

Debbie laughed, her breasts bouncing as she did so. 
"Oh, I forgot I didn't tell you his name. John's my boy¬ 
friend 1 told you earlier that he was helping me. He's a 
doctoral student in physics at the University." 

Again 1 glanced at the front of the cart where she had 
been talking and the empty tee box beyond Nothing. This 
woman had flipped. 

1 was sitting in a golf cart with a naked insane woman. 

"Can you keep your mouth shut?" she asked. 

I nodded again. "Yeah. No problem." 

Debbie looked at the three men who were now a good 
two hundred yards down the fairway, then again touched 
her ear. "John, can you break the illusion for a second?" 

There was a slight shimmering in the air and suddenly 
Debbie was sitting beside me. 

Only it was a very different Debbie. 

This Debbie had much darker skin, and was covered 
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with clear plastic straps around her much smaller chest, 
waist, and boyish hips. Other strips extended down each 
arm and leg. Her dark brown hair was pulled up and taped 
to the top of her head with the same type of clear strip. 
She had a pimple on her left cheek and no makeup. 

And she was sweating a lot. Maybe even more than I 
was. 

**What the hell?** 1 rubbed my eyes and looked again. 
The naked, taped-up woman was still sitting beside me. 

I shook my head “Too much beer.** 

Debbie laughed. “Really something, isn’t it? John*s 
been working on this for years and he thinks he finally 
has it perfected. The Debbie you were seeing was nothing 
more than a very, very sophisticated illusion just above 
my own skin.’* She laughed “Don’t ask me how he does 
it. 1 don*t have a clue.’’ 

I just sat there staring at her until she finally touched 
my leg. “You all right? You won’t say anydiing, will 
you? 

1 shook my head “Not a word. As if I believe what I 
have just seen.’* 

She pointed at the three men on the far green. “We 
better get going then. Don’t want to let the winners down, 
now do I?’’ She again touched the side of her head. 
“John, bring it back.” 

The perfect, blond Debbie shimmered back into place. 

“Anything missing?’* she asked, looking down at her¬ 
self. 

“Not that I can see.*’ 1 said, taking a moment to stare 
at the returned body before I started the cart down the 
path. 

Dick missed a five foot putt that would have tied him 
with the other two. That left one hole to play between 
Harry and Stanley. Debbie met them as they came up on 
the last tee box. “There’s a key in an envelope in the 
clubhouse for the room where one of you boys will meet 
me,’’ she said. “But right now I’d like to give you a little 
preview of what the winner might expect’’ 

She dropped down on the grass in front of them, opened 
up her legs real wide and for the next thirty seconds per- 
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formed with the fastest fingers I had seen since Paula took 
me to a piano conceit. 

And all without breaking into a sweat or getting one 
blade of grass on her skin. 

She was an illusion. 

Yet I could not believe the woman under that illusion 
was really there. 1 wanted to believe in the blond Debbie. 
I wanted to believe that she existed here* in front of me. 
being open and alive and fun and all sex. 

Just like 1 had done as a teenager. I wanted to believe 
in the perfection of a woman. 

But she was just an illusion. 

Compared to who she is now, my wife Paula had been 
an illusion when 1 first met her. 

Blond Debbie squirmed on the grass and 1 thought of 
the other, taped-up Debbie, sweating and working to make 
vet school tuition under that illusion. It took a great deal 
of the effect away. 

But it was still an amazing sight to watch. 

Finally, she stopped, stood, climbed into the cait with 
me, and looked back at the two men still standing on the 
tee box with their mouths hanging open and their golf 
bags in front of their flies, “ril be waiting for the winner. 
Good luck.’’ 

She motioned for me to drive toward the clubhouse. 

It took me a long moment to And the gas pedal. 

The cart path up the ninth hole wound in and out of 
the trees. About halfway up the fairway, behind a small 
stand of trees. Debbie had me stop. ''Better put some 
clothes back on.” she said, laughing. 

I watched her as she quickly put on her lace bra. then 
her shorts and blouse. She left her underwear in the tray 
between our seats. “A shower is sure going to feel good.” 
she said "And getting all this tape off of me.” 

She got back into the cart and laid her hand on my lap, 
right near my crotch. "And I want to thank you for being 
so nice.” 

"My pleasure,” I said, telling her the truth. "You re¬ 
ally going to be in that room with the winner?” 

Debbie laughed again. "Yeah, but nothing will really 
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h^pen. That was the one rule I set up beforehand with 
them: No touching, only looking. John has the room com¬ 
pletely wired ril be in the room putting on a great show, 
but the illusion will do all the work. Trust me, the winner 
won’t know the difference.” 

‘'Oh, I believe yoa” 

Debbie nodded and spread her legs so I could see the 
illusion of her crotch. 

“You play better golf than these men do, don’t you?” 

I nodded. “Fm a professional. They’re amateurs. I’d 
better.” 

“I’m a professional, too,” she said. “At least until I 
get out of school.” 

She opened her legs even wider. “You interested in a 
quick show? No touching, though. Might mess up the 
tape.” 

“It wouldn’t really be you, would it?” 

She shook her head. “Nope.” 

I looked at her crotch and then at her beautiful, perfect 
face. “Thanks,” I said, shaking my head. “But I think I 
will stay in the real world, such as it is.” 

“I sort of thought you might,” she said. She grabbed 
her red panties and slipped them on in a motion that I 
was sure I would dream about for years. 

Somehow I got her to her old Datsun in the parking lot 
and said good-bye. As she dropped down behind the 
wheel the illusion shimmered and was gone, leaving a 
taped-up, sweating woman. She waved to me from the car 
as she backed out I liked the real Debbie more than the 
blond magazine girl. 

I went into the clubhouse and herded the losers out of 
the bar to the ninth green so that they could watch the 
end of their tournament. 

Harry birdied the hole and ended up the Sole Survivor. 
I gave him the key to Debbie’s hotel room and sat in the 
bar the rest of the day just thinking about Debbie, both 
the real and the illusion. 

That night I took some flowers home to Paula. 

After she went to bed I spent an hour in front of the 
mirror, just staring at myself, wondering. 

How deep was the real me buried? 
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Paul Dellinger has been writing science fiction on and off 
for many years. Hence, he is one of (hose whose name 
always looks famiHar in a table of contents, but because 
of the spacing between his stories you seldom recall the 
last place you saw one. Well, here's another, and I like it. 

You saw it here. 



Dice with the 
Universe 

Paul Dellinger 


It was when the funguslike mold clinging to the surface 
of the runaway asteroid waved back at him that Lucky 
Stan began worrying that his luck might be running out 

Everything had been going along right on schedule. 
And now, for the first time off the surface of the Earth, 
life—or something remarkably like it—had reared its un¬ 
gainly appendage. 

The timing could not have been more inconvenient. 

Lucky repeated the gesture he had first made face¬ 
tiously. raising his arm within the pressure suit and giving 
it a little shake. 

The tiny grayish tendrils, barely visible against the 
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rocks where they lay, again rose up and moved slowly 
from side to side before settling once more. 

He turned, as far as he could without moving his ad¬ 
hesion boots from where they were planted, toward his 
watchdog. ^*Did you see that?*' he asked. 

*‘See what?*' the voice of Andrea Gardaine came 
through his helmet radio. *1 told you when you insisted 
on an EVA that there was nothing to see on a half-mile- 
thick piece of space debris.. She trailed when she 
saw what he was pointing out **Oh, Sheol/' she swore 
softly. 

'*Yeah. I chink we'd better get back to Captain Rog¬ 
ers." 

It was not a discovery, he knew, that their commander 
would be happy about. 

Rogers had not really been happy with him from the 
start Tlieir introduction when Lucky showed up at the 
preflight center in Houston with the winning ticket for this 
flight immediately got them off on the wrong foot 

"That's really your name?'* was the first thing Rogers 
said. "What kind of name is that?" 

"My folks were Asimov fans," Lucky explained wear¬ 
ily. It was not the first time the question had come up. 
"Since we already had the character's last name, they 
gave me his first one." 

"What's an Asimov?" Rogers asked. 

Lucky stared at him. Someone in the space flight busi¬ 
ness who didn't know that? He reminded himself that he 
was a professional archivist, whose job it was to transfer 
works that once existed only on perishable paper to the 
world data bank, where anybody could access them from 
then on, and that his specialty was those writers catego¬ 
rized with Asimov—the kind in which his parents had 
generated his interest. 

And then his eyes fell to the name tag on the uniform. 
"Anthony Rogers," he read, breaking into a wide grin. 
"And you think my name's funny?" 

Rogers either didn't get it, or got it and didn't like it, 
Judging ftom his glare. Lucky wisely dropped the subject 
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and never, not once, referred to him as “Buck/* After 
alL as the lottery winner for this voyage, his comfort if 
not his life would be in Rogers* s hands for the next four 
months or so—Rogers and whoever served as the passen¬ 
ger watchdog on this journey. 

It had been nearly four decades ago. when the inter¬ 
nationalized manned space program seemed about to go 
under from lack of funding, that some unsung genius in 
its public relations department came up with the solution. 
People might be unwilling to pay more taxes to support 
it. but a surprising number proved eager to shell out for 
the chance to participate in it. Even the requirement that 
winners thumbprint a waiver absolving the International 
Space Administration of responsibility for injury or death, 
which still happened once in a while, discouraged few of 
them. The Solar Lottery, as the ISA called it, giving no 
credit whatever to PhiUp K. Dick, brought in so much 
revenue that the space agency was hard-pressed to come 
up with missions enough to spend it all—much less pro¬ 
vide trips for the monthly winners. Some funding was 
siphoned off to build the popular Wheel of Fortune, a 
doughnut-shaped space station of the kind envisioned way 
back in the pre-space era by Von Braun. Clarke, and oth¬ 
ers. only it was not the scientific venture they had fore¬ 
seen. It catered to all kinds of games of chance, including 
some that could be played only in freefall—but now that 
ultimate resort, too. had become a revenue producer and 
kept the ever-expanding shuttle fleet hopping. 

“Life?** Rogers repeated dully when Lucky and An¬ 
drea had slogged their way back to the ship and unsuited. 
“And it... waved at you?*’ 

Lucky swallowed and nodded. 

“It could have been some sort of reflexive mimicry.*’ 
suggested Ruben Maldonado, the navigator. “We cannot 
know that it was an intelligent response.... *’ 

“What’s the difference?’* Bertha Wingate cut in, her 
big hands on her hips. “Intelligent or not, it’s them or us. 
If I don't get to plant my nukes and blast this rock to 
smithereens before it gets too close to Earth, we could all 
go the way of the dinosaurs.’* 
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Andrea said, ''but suppose this is the only 
place where it exists? To totally destroy another form of 
life.. 

"Fungus! Slime! You described it that way your¬ 
selves/* Bertha said. "It may be on half the rocks in the 
belt, for all we know. If we’re gonna let some slime mold 
keep us from doing what we came here for, maybe we 
don’t deserve to survive. I don’t sec why we even need 
to report the stuff. It’d just complicate things." 

Ruben quietly cleared his throat "I would remind you 
all of Lucky’s little ornament/’ he said. 

All eyes turned to Lucky, who had himself forgotten 
the wirelike band around his head with its miniature eyes 
and ears broadcasting everything he saw or heard to the 
ship’s transmitter, which bc^sted it back home, where vir¬ 
tual reality programs would be made from it. Wearing that 
receiver was another requirement, like thumbing the ac¬ 
cident waiver; fifty more lottery winners would get copies 
of edited-down versions of the data so they could expe¬ 
rience—almost—the high points of what he had gone 
through. The long periods of inactivity and boredom were 
conveniently eliminated. Still, ticket sales for those were 
not quite as high as for an actual trip, except in the rare 
cases where a winner actually did <he from some glitch 
or accident Lucky preferred not to consider that possi¬ 
bility, or what it said about the dark side of human nature. 
The point was that the images of those waving tendrils 
and all that had been said about them were already on the 
way home and there was no way to call them back now. 

"So what?" Bertha said, turning defiantly toward 
Lucky so she was speaking directly into his forehead re¬ 
ceptor. "You think anybody’s gonna feel any way differ¬ 
ent than what I said? We can’t take the slightest risk of 
this thing impacting, you know that.’’ 

It was to have been so simple. Lucky reflected. The 
populace hadn’t even bothered to give this rock a name— 
no Bronson Alpha, or Bellas, as the doom-bringer had 
been called in his parents’ primitive videotape of When 
Worlds Collide', no Shiva, or Kali, or any of the other 
names writers of other stories had hung onto imaginary 
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bodies threatening the homeworld. People simply 
breathed a worldwide sigh of relief that humankind ^d 
continued its push into the heavens, and created the far- 
seeing devices that could pinpoint a rogue like this in 
plenty of time to do something about it. 

But now ... 

“AH right,*’ Rogers said “This is how it’s going to 
be. Bertha, you go ahead and place the automated digger 
for our nukes. Ruben, work up the calculations on how 
much of a window we’ve got before we have to go or no- 
go on breaking this thing into rocks small enough to bum 
up if they hit atmosphere.’’ 

“Should I start putting together a summary of what 
we’ve found?’’ Andrea asked. “It’ll take about half an 
hour just for the message to get home, and ISA may need 
a lot of time to make a decision....” 

“No, not yet. You and Lucky start suiting up again. 1 
want to see this so-called life of yours myself, before we 
stir things up at ISA.’’ 

Once again Lucky found himself perspiring inside his 
suit with the eifort of pulling up an adhesion boot for each 
step. It was hard to believe that, without the elaborate 
footware additions, one step could push him clear of the 
surface of this little worldlet At least there wasn’t much 
of it and, even with the sun providing only a little more 
light than the surrounding stars, it was easy to follow their 
footprints to the rock where the stuff had been. 

The rock was bare. 

“So where’s your fungus or lichen, or whatever?’’ Ro¬ 
gers’s voice grated through the radio. 

“It was right here,’’ Andrea said, but her tone was not 
as certain as Lucky would have liked. 

“We couldn’t have both imagined it,’’ he said. 

“Are you sure? Now, hear me out,’’ Rogers said as 
they started to protest. “Lucky, you said at first you 
thought you were looking at a strangely shaped rock for¬ 
mation, right? But then you signaled to it. Somewhere 
deep down, you must have thought there was the possi¬ 
bility of getting a response. And you did. You saw just 
what you half expected to see.’’ 
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“That’s crazy I Sir,” he added. 

* Tt’s human nature. Now. think about it before you rule 
it out. You probably had a predisposition to see something 
like that, because of your job and the way you were 
raised. 1 accessed your personnel file, Lucky. So did An¬ 
drea. It’s part of our jobs, to know the psychological pro¬ 
file of any untrained outsider I have to carry and she has 
to protect/* 

“Captain, I’ve dreamed as far back as I can remember 
of accompanying a space mission, and I’ve probably 
bought enou^ chances over the years to pay for my pas¬ 
sage, if it was for sale.** 

Rogers Ignored that “Now, my formative years were 
more the norm. I was brought up by professionals whose 
business was rearing children. I wasn’t influenced by the 
fads of whoever it was that bore me by biological random 
chance. Logically, I’d have realized nothing like what you 
described could exist on an airless, barren rock, so I 
wouldn’t have been fooled by a trick of light and 
shadow.’’ 

“Oh, hell no. Not a combination of Clark Savage, Curt 
Newton, and Mr. Spock like you.’’ 

Rogers actually gave a little chuckle. don’t (x^etend 
to understand your references—except to Mr. Spock, a 
minor asteroid they named back in the 1970s, I believe. 
But you must see my point. I mean—look. There’s noth¬ 
ing here, is there?” 

“Then what about Andrea?” Lucky demanded “You 
can’t say she’s been warped by my upbringing!” 

“What about it, Andrea? Are you that sure of what you 
saw?” When there was no immediate response, Rogers 
went on. * Think about the odds for just a minute. We’ve 
put people on three satellites, about a dozen asteroids, and 
one other planet, and robot explorers on two others. We 
haven’t found a trace of life on any of them, even where 
there are atmospheres or water in some state. Now we 
have this rogue asteroid that we would never have visited 
at all. except for the path we’ve calculated that it’s fol¬ 
lowing. What are the chances that life would turn up on 
it, of all places? A thousand to one? A million?’* He 
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paused to let it sink in. *'Wasn*t it Einstein who said God 
doesn't play dice with the universe?" 

"Actually, I think he said he didn't believe God played 
dice with the world," Lucky replied absently, then caught 
himself: he was being lulled off the point. Of course— 
that was what Rogers wanted He was offering Lucky and 
Andrea a way out. a way to avoid all of them and the ISA 
spending precious time agonizing over whether to blast or 
not. 

Lucky was not used to responsibility of that magnitude. 
He cast about desperately for an alternative. 

"Why not have the ISA analyze whatever my monitor 
picked up?" he said. "Then we'd know." 

"I’m not so sure. If the light was no better than it is 
now, and since you described this patch of stuff as being 
so small, I doubt that the transmission will show much. 
Anyway, it would take too long to process the data into 
an>lhing they could look at No, it's your call, the two of 
you." 

Lucky looked at Andrea, but couldn't read her expres¬ 
sion beneath her faceplate's reflectivity. Afterward, he 
wondered what he would have done. Before he could say 
anything. Bertha's voice burst into their radio link. 

"Hedgehogs, snakes, and toadstools. Captain, come 
quick! Southwest quadrant where the first charge is sup¬ 
posed to go. That gray stuff has wound its way all through 
the equipment. There must be miles of it!" 

"It sounds," Lucky said mildly, "like whatever we 
imagined has grown." 

Bertha had not exaggerated. The tubular shape of the 
self-erecting drilling rig they'd hauled out here stretched 
nearly a half mile above the asteroid's dusty surface, and 
thin grayish tendrils lay wrapped around every inch. It 
reminded Lucky of a washed-out monument to Jack and 
the Beanstalk as he and the other three bulkily suited fig¬ 
ures stared up at it. 

« « * 
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Rogers finally broke the silence. ''Any possibility of 
working the equipment even with that stuff on it?** 
"Forget it. Obtain," Bertha said "The dingus may be 
big, but the preprogrammed mechanisms that make it go 
are real delicate. I was already worried about this blasted 
dust getting into its innards. With all this stuff, it*s out of 
the question." 

"Ruben, did you get us a window?" 

The navigator replied from the ship. "Minus the time 
we estimated it would take to plant all three of the nuclear 
devices," he said ''we have twelve hours and perhaps 
twenty minutes. The risk to Earth will increase corre¬ 
spondingly with any less time.** 

"Maybe, with all of us working, we could physically 
pull it off. We*d have to drop the adhesion footware and 
use tethers to keep from floating off.. .** 

"I tried already. Captain,** Bertha said. "You can pull 
bits of it loose, with a lot of e^rt, but it wraps itself right 
back again as soon as you let go. I couldn*t tear it, either. 
I expect even cutting it would be tough.** 

"If we could find a way to bum part of it,** Andrea 
said, "maybe the rest would clear itself off. If it*s sen¬ 
tient.. .** 

"Bum?** Bertha cut in. "In a vaccuum? We don*t have 
anything that would do that.*' 

Lucky spoke up. "Tm not sure we*re still in a vac¬ 
cuum." 

"What d*you mean? Of course we*re.. .** Bertha’s 
protest broke off as she looked up, away from the drilling 
mechanism, to where the stars were visible. 

They were twinkling. 

"Ruben.. .’* 

"I heard Captain. I am on it. I will open the airlock 
and get a sample for analysis.** 

"Do that," said Rogers. "But I’ll bet I know what it’ll 
show. Traces of carbon oxides, methane, ammonia, but 
mostly water. This may still have been an asteroid when 
we latched our ship onto it, but it’s been changing as it’s 
gotten more heat from the sun. We are now riding a 
comet." 
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* * « 

It made no difference as far as its potential for destruc¬ 
tion, everyone agreed. A half-mile-thick anything crashing 
into the Earth would still unleash as much fury as a bar¬ 
rage of hydrogen bombs, with effects that Lucky had 
known from his reading even before news of the approach 
piqued the interest of everybody else on the planet E)ebris 
thrown into the atmosphere, blocking sunlight, lowering 
temperatures, killing plant life, and all that would fol¬ 
low ... 

Back inside the ship, hardly anyone had much to say 
even during the time lags in communications with ISA. 
Apparently the same arguments had raged back home 
al^ut the ethics of wiping out another form of life and 
the consequences of inaction. But the bottom line was that 
the cornet^ life would be destroyed anyway if an impact 
occurred. 

“The trouble,” Rogers explained, “is that it’s too late 
already to mount a second mission. It hadn't looked like 
that difficult a job. The ISA assumed one ship could han¬ 
dle it easily.” 

“They assumed God doesn’t play dice,” Lucky mur¬ 
mured. drawing another glare from the captain. He was 
getting used to them by now. 

“So what do we do?” Bertha asked wearily. 

“We can’t plant the nukes deep enough to break it up,’ ’ 
Rogers said. ' 'Not without that digger. But if we set them 
off together at the right place, even on the surface, ISA 
thinks we can divert it enough so it won’t be a threat.” 

Bertha brightened at that. “No problem.” she said. 
“We can place ’em before we separate the ship from the 
asteroid—the comet, I mean—and detonate them with a 
radio signal once we’re far enough away.” 

Ruben spoke up. “The cometary life-forms managed to 
sabotage the one thing we needed for the first plan,” he 
said. “How do we know they will not do so again? Are 
we not risking a great deal on the reliability of one radio 
receiver?” 

“Don’t worry about that. I’ve got backup systems up 
the wazoo.” Bertha assured him. “You just show me 
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where you want the candle to bum. Captain, and 1*11 give 
that freaky fungus a hotfoot it*II never forget!** 

Andrea* s main purpose on this mission was her watch¬ 
dog function, keeping their passenger out of trouble. 
Lucky knew she had to be an experienced spacer to do 
that, and no doubt resented drawing protection duty when 
it came. A dirty job, but the lottery paid the bills and 
someone had to do it Now, though, Rogers needed every 
experienced hand to secure those nukes, so Lucky was on 
his own, with instructions to stay in the ship. 

He hoped he*d gotten the suit on properly as he made 
his way down the anchor line to the surface, and planted 
his boots on it His leg muscles ached with the strain by 
the time he made it back to the driller. 

The tendrils still covered the tubular device and its sup¬ 
port structures, but they were drooping now, hanging list¬ 
lessly. They know what we're doing, Lucky thought But 
they can *t stop us. 

A ripple seemed to go through the gray mass, as though 
every little tendril picked that moment to bow in unison. 
Bow—or nod? 

A second nodding followed his thought. If it had been 
easier to pull his feet loose, Lucky would have jumped 
backward. They were reading his mind! 

Another nod. 

He shouldn*t have been surprised. Telepathic commu¬ 
nication had been standard operating procedure in many 
of the first-contact scenarios he had salvaged. But if they 
could do that, they must know of the danger their—space¬ 
ship?—posed to Earth. 

Spaceship. Not an asteroid, nor a comet. Had he de¬ 
duced that himself, or had they had planted the thought? 

When other images began to follow, he knew the an¬ 
swer. 

Other answers came as well. They had not built the 
ship; yet another species had done that But they were the 
ideal crew for it able to hibernate until the ship came 
close enough to a star to warm the gases that would wake 
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them. They did not control the ship, they were merely 
passengers. It was not on a collision course; it would de¬ 
celerate as it got closer and take up an orbit around the 
world in question. The ship was programmed to home in 
on nonnatural radio transmissions or other signs of intel¬ 
ligence; the passengers, who had a unique ability to em¬ 
pathize and even communicate with other sentiences, 
would decide whether a new race was advanced enough 
to rate an Invitation into the family of worlds.... 

Lucky felt as if his head would explode. 

The images stopped, leaving behind a residue of con¬ 
cern that they not overload and harm him. He wondered 
if they had b^n able to reach him, rather than one of the 
others, because of his familiarity with such possibilities 
and being more open to them. 

He could just picture Captain Rogers buying that. 

No, he doubted that he could convince the others. He 
had to try—but he also had to be prepared to act on his 
own, if his persuasion failed. 

*'Last chance, Lucky,*' Rogers's voice echoed in his 
helmet “We’re about to cast off. We can't wait any 
longer." 

“Please, Lucky!" He recognized Andrea's voice. 
“Please come with us." 

He maintained his silence. He wished they would hurry 
and go. Once he had accepted the idea of his own death, 
a mental lethargy seemed to have set in. But, until the 
ship left, there was always the possibility of his survival, 
and he couldn't help but think of it and feel his resolve 
weakening. 

Only after they had all returned to the ship and realized 
he was missing did he contact them. He told them every¬ 
thing. As he had feared, they believed none of it But they 
had no time to come after him by then. 

Rogers told him that he was hallucinating. (Was he? 
Could everything that had happened be the product of an 
overactive imagination?) And even if things were really 
as he thought how could he know that these beings had 
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come with peaceful intentions? (How indeed? Could these 
be the equivalent of Wells's Martians? Wells had certainly 
hit the nail on the head with his concept of Selenite life, 
revived in practically the same manner as these *'comet" 
folk.) How did he dare risk the future of everything he 
knew and had ever known on the self-centered speculation 
that he was right and everyone else was wrong? 

It was a gamble—perhaps the biggest gamble anyone 
had ever taken. 

And then the docking line dropped, brightness flared, 
and the ship's silhouette began to recede. From the 
shadow of an outcropping, he watched until he could no 
longer see it. Only then did he move. 

The three nuclear devices were more bulky than he'd 
realized, and anchored firmly by crisscrossed metallic 
bands secured by spikes in the ground—or. as he now 
knew, the ship's protective covering. At first, he didn't 
think he could free them. He worked frantically at one 
spike, his breath harsh in his ears and his faceplate fog¬ 
ging, pushing it back and forth until finally it came loose. 
Then he was able to slide the three cratelike objects out 
from under their webbing. 

He found quickly that a vaccuum suit was not made 
fot throwing. The three bombs were linked together by 
more of that metal webbing, making them even more 
awkward to hurl, but he tried. 

As he watched them rise from where he stood, he saw 
it had all been for nothing. Their ascent slowed, then 
stopped altogether. The bombs weren't on the surface 
anymore, but they were still close enough, in their own 
orbit around the larger body, to finish anything living in 
the vicinity when they went off. He found himself won¬ 
dering whether his oxygen would give out before Bertha 
sent the signal to detonate them. 

He had gambled, and lost all around. His earlier pre¬ 
monition of his luck running out had been right The em¬ 
issaries would die along with him, all of them stuck on 
this self-controlled piece of space junk.... 

There had been no renewal of the mental contact with 
the emissaries to ease his loneliness. He wondered where 
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they had gone; he could see the drilling device about mid¬ 
way to the nearby horizon, but could no longer see any 
of them wrapped around it. Well, what purpose would 
there be in immobilizing it now? Lucky found himself 
tempted to end it for himself, to open his faceplate or 
unlock the boots that kept him sticking to the surface. 

The boots ... 

Maybe there was still a chance. It took several attempts 
for him to reach the latches attaching the boots to where 
the suit enclosed his feet, but he managed. He stepped out 
of them, looked up to where the bomb packages seemed 
to be hanging, flexed his knees within the legs of the suit, 
and pushed off as hard as he could. 

He thought at first he was going to miss. But one 
gloved hand snared a strap as he swept by them and. al¬ 
though his shoulder felt jerked from its socket, they came 
along while the gray ness of the ship fell away. 

The bombs had no appreciable weight, but they had 
mass, and it was not headed in precisely the same direc¬ 
tion that he was. He realized he could not hang on to 
them, so he used what impetus he had to give them an¬ 
other boost before letting go. They went off in their own 
direction which, fortunately, was still away from the as¬ 
teroid. Not all of his luck had deserted him—assuming 
they sailed far enough away, and fast enough.... 

His head hit the top of his helmet. For a few stunned 
seconds, he could not figure out why. Then he realized 
his momentum had jerked to a stop. In fact, he was mov¬ 
ing back toward the pseudo-asteroid now. Only when he 
bent enough to see his own feet did he notice the gray 
tendril that gripped one of his ankles—a tendril at the end 
of an elongat^ gray vine stretching all the way back to 
the surface. 

A new and unexpected surge of alien thoughts over¬ 
whelmed his thoughts and he knew nothing more. 

They were all there in his dream—Captain Rogers, An¬ 
drea, Ruben, Bertha, just as he remembered them as his 
last human companions. He tried to speak, but all that 
emerged was a hoarse croak. 
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*'Doctor. He's awake." Rogers said. 

Then someone Lucky didn't recognize leaned over him 
in his dream, a waspish woman with short graying hair 
and an intent look which eased momentarily into a smile. 
“He's fine." she said. “It’s amazing." 

“It is indeed," said Ruben, who was also smiling. They 
were all smiling. Had they no respect for the dead? “Who 
would have thought the suspended animation techniques 
that worked for them would work for a human as well? 
Perhaps those are among the things they will teach us." 

Lucky managed to get a word out “What... ?" 

“TTiey brought you with 'em when they took up resi¬ 
dence 'twixt here and the moon." Bertha explained. 
“Once they found some of us who could comprehend 
them, they turned you over with instructions on how to 
bring you around. Complicated, though. Took three days, 
on top of the weeks you were with 'em." 

He managed two words this time. “Tlie nukes..." 

‘ ‘We tracked them from the ship." Rogers said. “When 
we realized they were too far away to affect the trajectory, 
there was no purpose in detonating them." He shook his 
head. “It was bad enough that we even tried." 

“Yes. that counted against us." Andrea said. “If we 
had destroyed them, it seems Earth would have been off- 
limits for galactic contact forever. It might have been, 
anyway—except for you." 

“For—for me?" 

“That's right." said Rogers. “Your willingness to sac¬ 
rifice yourself foe them—but I still shudder to think what 
might've happened if you hadn’t won this particular flight 
There aren’t that many of us with whom they can com¬ 
municate. How do you suppose we drew one?" 

Lucky grinned weakly and lay back on the bed. “Just— 
lucky. I guess." 
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Heck, it might even work. Lotteries have funded more 
things than even I knew (before I looked it up)—such as 
the restoration of ancient Rome following its internal 
power struggles and paving the way for the two-hundred- 
year Pax Romana, and the English settlement in James¬ 
town, paving the way for Virginia, where I now live. Why 
not the space program? 

I think my first encounter with the concept was in one 
of many cowboy movies I watched as a kid. Bordertown 
Gunfighters, in which ‘‘Wild Bill’’ Elliott. “Gabby” 
Hayes, and Anne Jeffreys headed off a diplomatic crisis 
with Mexico by breaking up a crooked lottery ring. Next 
was Solar Lottery, Philip K. Dick’s first novel in one of 
the Ace Doubles I used to seek out at the same newsstand 
where I’d previously bought my comic books. 

rd already been in and out of the army before the lot¬ 
tery system was set up to decide who got drafted and who 
didn’t. In 1987, fifty-seven percent of voting Virginians 
passed a referendum approving a state lottery. It was sup¬ 
posed to go for college and university buildings and other 
one-time capital expenses but, when the economic dol¬ 
drums hit, quickly got switched to everyday expenses. 

I have yet to buy a ticket. I would, though, for the space 
program. I once went so far as to apply for NASA’s 
“Journalist in Space’’ program, with The Good Doctor 
himself writing one of the three required recommenda¬ 
tions (if you don’t know who that is, you’re in the wrong 
book). I didn’t make the first cut. even before the Chal^ 
lenger disaster made it all academic, and have since re¬ 
gretted my presumption on little acquaintance that 
chipped away at his precious writing time. He was too 
gracious to say no. which is whfy I’d like to dedicate this 
story, for what it’s worth, to Dr. Asimov. Too little too 
late, but you do what you can. 

By the way, in case you wondered, there really is an 
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asteroid named ''Mr. Spock*'—^just as there are now as¬ 
teroids named for each of the Challenger astronauts, not 
to mention Mark Twain, Antarctica, Suzuki, Shakespeare, 
Tolkien, Sagan, Lilliputia, and Amber. Sounds like the 
place to go, doesn't it? 



Don Webb can write straight or he can out to the 
pin$e where the cuttin0 ed$e hasn't even cut yet and play 
head-turning games and word games: a Jull spectrum 
writer. Check this one out. 



A Bigger Game 

Don Webb 


he pseudo-vultures rode the thin thermals of the yel- 
low sky. I watched *eni beyond the blister dome of the 
city and I knew one thing. 

I was as broke as it was possible for a man to be. 

It ain*t a good thing for a man to be broke, ain't his 
natural state. I am a devout member of the Church of God 
Gambling and we believe that Adam was created buck 
naked with twenty red chips in his right hand and dirt in 
his left. Adam lost Eden to Satan by shooting dice. God 
hates the unlucky, and if you want God to love you, it 
helps to cheat a bit Fortunately God put a little larceny 
in everybody's soul so it's easy to cheat them. 

I watched the pseudo-vultures some more, and then 
walked into town and into the most godforsaken saloon 
on New Mars, the Martian Odyssey. The Odyssey was 
clean and warm. Ed Parivarto, a burnout from the front. 
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drooled catatonically behind the bar. Ed was like that. 
He*d been too close to some of the action on Lister IV. 
If you asked a direct question, he'd snap to and answer. 
I walked behind the bar and poured myself a drink. Most 
of the patrons were scanning the latest fantasy in the jack- 
booths. I saw my old partner, the High Ass Kid, in the 
throes of virtual ecstasy. 

Not a pretty sight. High Ass. She'd lost her legs in an 
organ game with an Earth tourist who wanted some per¬ 
sonal (i.e., biological) souvenir of her trip to the frontiers. 
The tourist had walked away with two hne-looking legs. 
High Ass had bought the best factory-made pair she could 
get on New Mars. They were too tall. Hence the name. 

When her fantasy had run its course, 1 went over to her 
booth. 

*‘]'m broke and hurtin' and I need God's relief," I said. 
High Ass is our local madre. 

She looked at me with those too-green eyes and replied, 
"Tourists making planetfall in a couple of days. The 
Church can set up shop again." 

"Amen, sister," I said. 

There are three types of humans on New Mars. First is 
the Earth tourist. These sheeple are rich and ready and 
wanting to "broaden" themselves. They're gratefbl for 
the raw experience of the frontier, looking upon us as Just 
another fantasy. Some of the suckers are even grateful for 
being took for every credit they got. It makes a great story 
back home. 

The second class are the descendants of Earth's poor. 
Our ancestors' ancestors were planted out here. Those that 
survived had the job of trying to get a good civilization 
going. We were doing okay before the war. 

The third class are the burnouts. Earth doesn't like to 
see the veterans of combat So the victims of Belatrin 
mind weapons wander our dusty streets drawing good- 
sized pensions. Some like Ed are even "retrained" into 
useful social roles like bartending. 

We had the whole Church ready for the tourists* arrival. 
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Somebody even put a new suit on Ed and spruced him 
up a bit 

Tourists always went to the Odyssey. It was so pitiful- 
looking. So native. 

The sheeple herded in. a couple with more augmented 
senses than the New Mars defense section came in, then 
a woman leading a lynx, then two men wearing the pith 
helmets of the professional anthropologist, and finally a 
fat slump-shouldered man with a sad expression. 

I was sitting with Amboy Firestead, who was playing 
the part of the drunk who says too much, too loudly. 

High Ass sat in a fantasy booth with a dummy cable 
in her head. She sized up the marks through half-closed 
eyes as they ambled in. 

The woman leading the lynx went straight to the bar. 
and the lynx ordered a martini. 

“We don’t get many lynxes in here,” said Ed. “Five 
credits.” 

“With these prices, you won’t be getting many more,” 
said the lynx. 

A fat sadsack took a table close to Amboy and me. His 
skin was pale and damp, and his eyes a washed-out gray. 
I glanced over at High Ass and she gave me the nod. I 
didn’t like sadsack—something undehnably repellent 
about him—too much of the chilly smell of forbidden 
worlds, as they say in cheap dramas. But I had never 
known High Ass to be wrong in pointing out a Big Time 
gambler. She could spot one from far off. Too damn bad 
she had absolutely no talent at gambling. I figure her an¬ 
cestors’ ancestors had run the midway at Delphi. 

Amboy, who was 101 percent ham, began his spiel, “I 
know it’s a sure thang, but I don’t have any money.” 

I motioned him to shut up. 

“We ran it last weekend. Pretty little pictures and 
everything—^jus’ like it supposed to.” said Amboy. 

“Look, we’ll get the money. Just shut up about it now.’ ’ 

“I could’ve made a fortune,” Amboy said. “There was 
a six-lo-one.” 

“Shut up. You’ve had too much to drink, and you’re 
going to ruin everything. If you ever get a fortune, you’ll 
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drooled catatonically behind the bar. Ed was like that. 
He’d been too close to some of the action on Lister IV. 
If you asked a direct question, he’d snap to and answer. 
I walked behind the bar and poured myself a drink. Most 
of the patrons were scanning the latest fantasy in the jack- 
booths. I saw my old partner, the High Ass Kid. in the 
throes of virtual ecstasy. 

Not a pretty sight. High Ass. She’d lost her legs in an 
organ game with an Earth tourist who wanted some per¬ 
sonal (i.e.. biological) souvenir of her trip to the frontiers. 
The tourist had walked away with two frne-looking legs. 
High Ass had bought the best factory-made pair she could 
get on New Mars. They were too tall. Hence the name. 

When her fantasy had nm its course. I went over to her 
booth. 

*T’m broke and hurtin’ and I need God’s relief.” I said. 
High Ass is our local madre. 

She looked at me with those too-green eyes and replied. 
'Tourists making planetfall in a couple of days. Hie 
Church can set up riiop again.” 

”Amen, sister.” I said. 

There are three types of humans on New Mars. First is 
the Earth tourist. Hiese sheeple are rich and ready and 
wanting to “broaden” themselves. They’re grateftil for 
the raw experience of the frontier, looking upon us as Just 
another fantasy. Some of the suckers are even grateful for 
being took for every credit they got. It makes a great story 
back home. 

The second class are the descendants of Earth’s poor. 
Our ancestors’ ancestors were planted out here. Those that 
survived had the job of trying to get a good civilization 
going. We were doing okay before the war. 

The third class are the burnouts. Earth doesn’t like to 
see the veterans of combat So the victims of Belatrin 
mind weapons wander our dusty streets drawing good- 
sized pensions. Some like Ed are even “retrained” into 
useful social roles like bartending. 

We had the whole Church ready for the tourists* arrival. 
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''No/' he said, "I think you and I may have something 
to discuss/' 

don't see how that could be. You are a rich tourist 
recently arrived on a poor frontier world, and I am just a 
poor native that you can tell your friends back on Earth 
about. I think I'll call it a night" 

“Look, you've got me all wrong—I helped you with 
your frien<L didn’t I?" 

We had begun to walk. I intended to get my hook in 
just before we arrived at the Splendide Hotel. It was He¬ 
lium Novum's only hotel, so I knew he would be staying 
there. I wanted to give him something to dream about. 

“OK." I said. “Maybe you arc a straight guy, maybe 
you're not It takes more ^n straightness to take risks. 
It takes guts." 

“You think I’d be out here, if I didn't have guts?" 

That was a typical tourist question; they fancy them¬ 
selves great adventurers, since they were traveling and 
there's a war going on on the other side of the galaxy. 

“Well," I admitted, “you have a point You're not a 
typical sheeplc.'’ 

No, I thought. Vm hoping you're a rich sheeple. 

“So what are the risks and what's the game?" 

“There are no risks in the game itself. We've got a 
sure thing there. However, we're dealing with the Sirian 
syndicate, who might not be happy to know we've got a 
sure thing." 

“One false move,'' he said, “and wake up to the sound 
of a pincer crushing your skull like an egg." 

I tried to remember what cheap fantasy had that line in 
it. 

“Thai's right." I said. 

“How much do we stand to win?" 

“The winnings," I said, “depend on how much cash 
we can raise.'' 

“Then our winnings are potentially unlimited." 

My timing had been perfect, we stood in the intersec¬ 
tion of the two shadows of the Splendide Hotel. I put my 
hand out 
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''Shake, partner, Fll be by midmoming tomorrow with 
all the details/* 

He went inside. I had a long night ahead of me setting 
up the sting. It was a good night. God helps those who 
help themselves. 

The Church of God Gambler had rented a hall in the 
center of towa High Ass had set up the windows, the 
monitors, the tickets. She was taking legit broadcasts and 
doctoring them. The pile of money was the Church slush 
fund, and the actors Church regulars. Half of the sting's 
profits would go directly into the Church's coffers, and 
after paying for expenses, I would get the rest. If I was 
lucky, and dammit I felt lucky, I could clear maybe a 
thousand, maybe two thousand five. I knew that Amboy 
was building the gizmo in that dive he lived in. 

I had time for a breakfast and a shower before I 
dropped by the Splendide. A shuttle bus full of tourists 
was leaving for the tour of the aboriginal ruins. Whoever, 
or whatever had lived there had been gone fc^* hundreds 
of thousands of years. The ruins were a boring collection 
of windowless low-ceilinged basalt buildings. I had gone 
oncC) and found the tour the most boring three hours of 
my life. To my surprise I saw Millar on the bus. He even 
waved at me as the bus pulled by. The nerve of that creep. 
He knew that I was coming to see him I planted myself 
in the lobby to wait fcM* him. I didn't want him shanghaied 
by the next dubious tourist pleasure. Earthers—even rich 
Earthers—have the attention spans of children. 

The lynx spotted me in the lobby. I hate intelligence- 
augmented animals. Sure enough he pussy-footed over to 
me. He asked, "So did you ever hear the one about the 
three priests who went golfing?*' 

I knew I was in for the second most boring three hours. 

I nabbed Millar as he got off the shuttle. He had to go 
by his room, then I began to walk him toward the fake 
betting parlor. 

"Have you ever been to the ruins?" he asked. 

"I went out there once. Not much of anything." 
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'^Doesn't it stir your imagination to think that those 
ruins are considerably older than mankind?*' 

**Not really. Most rocks on any planet are older than 
mankind. I don't see anything special in age." 

“Old things are very mysterious. They can inform you 
in hidden ways. You can learn a lot about mankind by 
visiting what remains of the pyramids." 

“Well maybe if I strike it rich, Til have the 
wherewithal to do just that." 

“Well our current mission may do that, eh? Where are 
you taking me?" 

“I'm taking you to a Sirian betting parlor. Don't say 
anything, bet moderately, and above all watch. Remem¬ 
ber, you're just a rich tourist slumming." 

“But I am a rich tourist slumming." 

Inside, everything and everyone moved Money and 
tickets flowed across the counter. 

High Ass and her son Joel operated behind the counter. 
About twenty others bought tickets and watched the races 
on big screens. There were at least two races going all the 
time. 

Races were broadcast from the second planet of our 
system, 'Ssslrdsst't*, a Sirian-controlled mai^ world The 
racing of pseudo-dolphins across a predator-hlled river 
had become a Sirian pastime. Of course the big crabs will 
bet on anything. 

Millar made some small bets. Lost. 

But Steve Hsiao hit big money. Eight-to-one payoff. 
Everybody slapped him on the back. 

I nod at the door and Millar follows me out. We walk 
in silence several blocks and then he asks, “What's our 
angle?" 

I knew I had him then. 

“As you may have heard, our troops recently captured 
some Belatrin communications equipment." 

“Everyone’s heard the rumor." 

“Well, one of the soldiers on the project recently ’re¬ 
tired' to New Mars. Name's Jocko. When he first got here 
he was pretty loopy—heard voices. Saw things. So we all 
pretty much avoided him. You know how it is?" 
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He nodded Man of the cosmos... 

''He began buying up techno-junk, bumed-out Sirian 
navigation rigs, mining lasers, odds and ends. Everybody 
rushed in with their trash to exploit the poor fool. I have 
to confess I even sold him a broken kitchen timer. But 
my conscience got the better of me, I asked him what he 
was making, and he told me a set to watch the races. I 
figured I would have to pretend that I saw something on 
a bumed-out monitor. Well I went by and watched the 
races. It wasn't a live broadcast with three-minute delay 
from 'Ssslrdsst't' like we watched in the parlor. It was 
the races two hours before they were run.'' 

'Tachyon reception." said Millar. 

"It's been conjectured that the Belatrin fleet gets mes¬ 
sages from the future, and my bumed-out friend shared in 
their secret in his own craz^ way. I ran all the way to 
the parlor and turned my three credits into three hun¬ 
dred." 

"Well if this happened weeks ago, why aren't you 
aswim in money?" 

"When I got back to Jocko's the tachyon set had 
melted a few of its components. It took all of my money 
and more to fix it So I had to take Amboy in." 

"The drunk from last night?" 

"Not a good decision in retrospect. Besides, he's like 
me. plain busted. We're sitting on the greatest gold mine 
in the galaxy and can't even buy shovels." 

"So what share docs the shovel maker get?" 

"I make the connections, you place the bet we split 
fifty-fifty." 

"Fifty-fifty doesn't sound very good to me. I think 
eighty-twenty." 

"Look, man, you can't take advantage of this deal 
without me. Not only can I get you the information, I can 
get your fat Earth butt on the next ship out of here. Stay¬ 
ing around after you broke the bank may not be too 
healthy. Fifty-fifty," I said. 

"Seventy-thirty." he said. 

"Sixty-foity." 1 said. 

"Deal. Let's go see this techno-rig." 
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“Tomorrow. I’ve got to talk careful-like to Jocko. He’s 
got the war shakes bad—we just don’t walk into his place. 
There’ll be a minor race tomorrow so you can check it 
out The big race is the day after. You’ll get paid off. 
We’ll split and you’re off into the Up-and-Out a very rich 
man.” 

“A very rich man,’’ he repeated. 

I left the hotel, and after I made sure he wasn’t follow¬ 
ing me, I went to Amboy’s apartment. Amboy was going 
to build the gizmo, just a regular monitor, of course, with 
as many bizarro relays and flimflams as he could paste 
on. 

Amboy’s landlady handed me an envelope when I 
walked in. 

“He left this morning. This is for you.” 

The note read: 


Dear Corky, 


I got a real bad feeling cet this one. Catch you 
on the flip-flop. 


Amboy 


Son of a bitch. Now I would miss another night of sleep 
building the gizmo. 

I did the mantra that supercharged my ATP pump. If I 
kept up this level of stress, I would have to blow eAi my 
cash on a new body. 

Bad feeling. Jesus. Amboy had always been a little 
flaky. I thanked the landlady and hurried home to build 
the gizmo. 

I had to crack open all of my small appliances and rip 
^art a couple of built-ins. I wired this to that, put lights 
here and there, I connected an ancient holographic chess 
set with a yogurt culture maker. I cemented in a shaman’s 
statue from Bern! Ill and a miniaturized education robot 
from Gebo II. I worked in a bizarre almost trancelike 
state. 

I suppose the loss of sleep had awakened some 
heretofore hidden aesthetic impulses. At dawn my strange 
pseudo-technology looked right. 

I called Ed Parivarto. He would play the part of Jocko. 
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Millar might recognize him from the bar, but it wouldn't 
matter. Millar would have to leave with his tour. System¬ 
hopping ships left every day, but ships that connected 
with the Earth hub were monthly affairs. This made shee- 
pie safe to shear. 

I picked up Millar shortly after lunch. I did everything 
I could to install a sense of the mysterious in him. By the 
time we were walking up to my apartment, I had him 
looking over his shoulder, brushing his clothing to remove 
microbots, and whispering. He was ready to meet the old 
man in the cave. 

Ed sat in lotus, entranced by the flashing lights and 
hum. I worried for a moment that my artistry might have 
zonked him out too well. As Millar entered the room, I 
saw him (for the first and only time) smile. 

I said. “This is the man I told you about. Jocko.*’ 

Ed smiled his idiot smile. 

“Shake Jocko’s hand, Samuel.’* 

Millar walked over and. with evident distaste, shook 
Jocko’s hand. 

*'Samuel wants to watch the races. Jocko.’* 

Ed played with a couple of knobs just as I had showed 
him. After a couple of minutes, the video that High Ass 
had created began to rua 

Millar seemed largely uninterested. Well, I thought, 
he*ll be interested enough in a couple of hours. 

The video ran. Millar shook hands with Ed and we 
ambled back to the parlor. 

Millar had only one question. “Why do Sirians name 
their pseudo-dolphins in standard English?’* 

“It’s an old custom. Racing was unknown among the 
gamble-happy Sirians till they encountered it on a human 
world.’ ’ 

That, boys and girls, is a fact. It pays to do your home¬ 
work if you’re going to pull off a con. Any knowledgeable 
person in the Splendide could tell him that if he checked 
into it. Encourage your marks to study the world. When 
their lame research reveals a truth you’ve told them, their 
imagination will do the rest. 
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Millar bet fifty credits on Sea Pig. It damn near broke 
the bank. He was ready for the big sting. 

When I went to pick Millar up the next day, he was 
playing with a little toy. Some wires and glass beads—it 
looked like a Bemian abacus. He seemed intent in his 
calculations. I didn't want to disturb him. I hoped he was 
figuring how much money he had to bet, and I wanted to 
give him time to come up with a nice big figure. When 
he seemed to have come to a result, 1 called over to him. 

Millar looked up from his toy, and for an instant I was 
overwhelmed by the strength of his gaze. The gray light 
that shot out his eyes wasn't hate, or greed, or any other 
human emotion that 1 knew. For an instant I felt like I 
was falling forward into the great gray pools. I couldn't 
make myself look away. He dropped his eyes and I was 
free. I blinked once or twice. I wanted to look this man 
over again—reassure myself that this was the weak-willed 
sheeple I intended to fleece. He had hidden the abacus 
somehow. I hadn't seen him do so. I didn't like sleight 
of hand. Outside the repertoire of a stage magician, it 
generally meant familiarity with custom small arms. I 
made a mental note to signal High Ass for her to scan 
him for weapons when he walked into the hall. For the 
first time I began to wonder if High Ass had the right 
idea. 

I suggested that in order to avoid suspicions, we limit 
ourselves to three races. Millar could bet low on the first 
two, and lose—then after complaining loudly that his va¬ 
cation would be over in less than an hour—drop his wad 
on the last race. 

Jocko's video showed Sleeping Tom as the winner of 
the first race, Schlumberger Sam for number two, and a 
surprise eight-to-one Watt’s Fast Swimmer for the third. 

Millar gravely thanked Jocko for the show. We left for 
the parlor. 

As we entered I signed to High Ass and she signed 
back that Millar was/ree of any machinery. Now who is 
free of machinery? Everybody has some Idnd of tech on 
them—especially tourists. 
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He dropped twenty credits on the first race and lost. He 
dropped ten on the second and lost. Then (with appropri¬ 
ate grousing), he dropped a staggering six thousand five 
hundred credits on Watt’s Fast Swimmer. This was be¬ 
yond even my dreams of greed. As soon as the video 
started (another fake—of course the winner would be Up¬ 
per Level Sue), I slipped out the door. I intended to hide 
in the reading room of the college library for a couple of 
hours. Millar would be far gone by then. 

I decided to read about the local ruins. It’s always good 
to pick up tourists’ lingo. 

When New Mars had been settled two hundred years 
ago, the ruins were considered sufficiently interesting to 
attract a team of Earth archaeologists from Old Chicago 
University. The low-ceilinged ruins were made of almost- 
square basalt logs. The odd angles of their rooms such as 
the common nine- and ten-sided layouts correspond with 
no known architecture, although the eccentric (and now 
thoroughly discredited) Professor William Zimmerman 
suggested that they were similar to the ruins found at Nan 
Madol on Earth. After two decades of intensive research 
they came to three conclusions. One, the ruins were over 
two hundred thousand standard years old. Two, they had 
no idea what the species that created them looked like. 
Three, they were probably primitive jerks since they 
weren’t still around. 

After boring myself with archaeology I turned to cur¬ 
rent accounts of everyone’s favorite topic: the war. The 
war was on the opposite edge of the frontier from New 
Mars, so it was a ^n topic. On days when we particularly 
hated Earth, we hoped half the human settlement would 
fall. Let the Belatrin capture Earth. But today I couldn’t 
work up my frontierist feelings. I thought of only one 
thing. Cash. Moolah. My share (after expenses) would 
come to three thousand credits. That would be enough to 
keep me in the style to which I am accustomed for two 
local years. The t^ee hours dragged by. 

Then 1 headed off for the parlor and my share. There 
was always the chance that Millar hadn’t departed. It had 
never happened before, any Earther would rather face a 
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devastating loss than a month on our dreary planet—mys¬ 
terious ruins or no. But the church did have a contingency 
plan in the Zarkov brothers, two mucho mean mercenar¬ 
ies. If Millar had done anything but accept his losses like 
the sheeple he was, the Zinkov boys would have reduced 
him to Ids constituent atoms by now. 

I was already spending the money in my mind by the 
time I walked into the parlor. I had t^gun my mental brag 
to the paranoid Amboy. 

As I stepped into the parlor there were two loud pop¬ 
ping sounds. Champagne corks. High Ass had my money 
in a nice pile. It was the best sting the church ever ran. I 
counted my money with one hand and held a goblet of 
synthetic New Mars “canned for your convenience” 
champagne with the other. 

Then Ed ran in. 

“Mr. Cullin, that man, he sure made a mess of your 
apartment.” 

So Millar hadn't gone docilely to the tourist ship. He 
could wreck my apartment three times over, and I would 
still be ahead on the deal; but dammit, it was the principle 
of the thing. I nodded to the Zarkov boys (and to High 
Ass, who loved a fight) and we prepared to make way to 
my home and roast a sheeple. 

Ed (or Millar) had left the door ajar. There was an 
overpowering bad smell in the corridor—equal paits of 
hot tar and raw sewage would produce such an aroma 
should you even need to do so. We rushed in with weap¬ 
ons drawn. 

What we found inside is the reason my name and mug 
were splashed over all the media in the galaxy (or at least 
the human- and Sirian-dominated sectors), and why both 
my apartment building (in toto) and I were flown to Earth 
for six months of intensive prodding, poking, and scan¬ 
ning. 

The first thing I saw was a pool of reddish brown slime 
over most of my floor. As Ed was later able to explain, 
Millar had returned to my apartment, manipulated the 
gizmo for a while, and simply melted. Within the sludge 
we found a few human hand t^nes, three glass beads from 
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the *'abacus/' and a titanium tube containing a scroll of 
finely beaten platinum and another three thousand credits. 
The scroll is among the finest pieces of platinum work in 
the known universe. It was neatly calligraphied in a fairly 
common red enamel, which had been rendered flexible by 
a process which still has Earth p-chems staying up at 
ni^t. It read: 


Dear Mr. CulHn, 

I hope the additional credits will pay for the dam¬ 
age my leave-taking has done your apartment. You 
may wish to give some of them to Mr. Amboy Fire- 
stead, who due to some latent psychic sensitivity, 
divined a little too much of my true nature. 

I had come to New Mars to do some research for 
some serious gambling. New Mars, I can tell you 
this without changing probabilities, is the Belatrin 
homeworld. Like my race, they used to need bodies. 

I wanted to study their origins. Your con game—for 
which I cannot thank you enough—unexpectedly 
gave me enough data on human makeup that I war 
able to predict the outcome of the Human/Belatrin 
war with ninety percent accuracy and the end date 
with sixty percent. I stand to win big, very big — 
something much more complicated, powerful, and 
beautiful than money, but analogous enough for you 
to understand my excitement. 

Best wishes, 
Samuel Millar 

I went to the authorities, who at first disbelieved—who 
would believe an old con man? The platinum scroll and 
the rotting enzyme sludge changed their minds. 

Of course you’ve scanned it all wherever you live. Fve 
been billed as everything from an arch-traitor, to an idiot 
outconned by who-knows-what from who-knows-where, 
to a savior that has revealed a secret (and perhaps sinister) 
force that takes an interest in human affairs. Much has 
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been written/broadcast/telepathed on what we can leam 
about the Belatrin if New Mars was their original home. 

Earth authorities let me keep the money, which was 
good because I had to start a new life on another world. 
Quite a few people lost their minds because of the fnis- 
tration of thinking that some thing already knew the out¬ 
come of the war. Some new religions popped up based 
on reading the events of my sting with either absolute 
optimism or absolute pessimism. Others, believing Millar 
to be a Belatrin spy or psy-op, have thrown themselves 
into the war effort 

What do I beUeve? I think that Millar was what he 
claimed—a big-, BIG-time gambler. But I think he 
cheated a little. I think giving me the scroll, which has so 
stirred up things, must have changed something. I bet it 
was against the rules to do so. It was a little gesture that 
got past the dealer. 

The only thing is—I can*t figure out if he’s thrown 
things our way or their way. 



With Mauricio-Jose Schwarz, I coedited Borderland of 
Broken Mirrors, the first anthology of US-Mexican SF. 
“A Bigger Game’ ’ is the fourth of my Belatrin war stories 
to be published. Several blood relatives and people who 
owe me money have acclaimed it the best interplanetary 
war series ever. I live in Austin, Texas with my sexy wife 
Rosemary. My writing can generally be found in Fringe- 
ware Review and other disreputable places. 


J forget when J first met John DeChande, but it was back 
when I lived in Baltimore, which would make it over 
twenty years ago. It was Tom Monteleone who introduced 
us at some small convention. J have followed John's 
career since and always been amused or impressed by the 
things he has written. This story is no exception. 



The Vig 

John DeChancie 


He did not notice the IRS hit man sitting next to him, 
nor did he but barely remark the attractive blonde on the 
other side, until spoke. 

“Used to be steel mills along these rivers. Now there’s 
nothing but casinos/’ 

“Yeah. Hit me/’ 

A thousand different kinds of noise in the place: bells, 
buzzers, chimes, whistles, clicking, clattering—cacopho¬ 
nies of every sort, slot machines taking the lead, ratchet¬ 
ing away. Some groans now and then, these from the poor 
souls feeding ten-buck tokens into one-aimed bandits that 
whirred out their demands. 

“Used to be the dealer was human. Now it’s a com¬ 
puter/’ 
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“Same difference. House still has the odds. Til stay.*’ 
Dealer takes a card... dealer will pay twenty.'* 

Having only nineteen, he hit the fold button. 

“You’re having about as much luck as 1 am. I’ve been 
here all day, and it looks like I’ll be living on air for the 
rest of the month.” 

He shrugged. “I’m no stranger to Tap City.” 

“Been there, done that. You’ve been winning more 
than losing, though. You must have a system.” 

“Sure do.” 

“By the way, you don’t mind my talking, do you?” 

He turned and looked at her. She looked good. Too 
good, in fact. 

“You’re not a shill? No offense.” 

“No. It’s okay. Lots of them around.” 

“You do a lot of gambling?” 

“There’s not a lot else to do these days,” she said. 
“Usually I get by, but this month’s been pretty bad.” 

“I’m not getting rich here. To hell with blackjack.” 

“Definitely.” 

“Can I get you a drink?” 

“Sounds good.” 

They walked past the craps arena. It was a big display, 
a vast plain on which cavorted gargantuan pink dice, di¬ 
nosaurs k la Mondrian or Paul Klee, rolling and tumbling. 
Next up was roulette, a huge futuristic donut rotating like 
a space station. 

Nearby was a traditional roulette table, for those who 
preferred such—but the croupier was a one-armed robot. 

The bar was not crowded. They took a booth. 

“What are you drinking?” 

“White zinfandel.” 

“I’ll have a Corona with lime...wait. Make it a 
Scotch, double, neat.” 

The waitress nodded and left. 

“At least they have humans to serve you booze,” she 
said. 

“Name’s Blanchard. Rick Blanchard.” 

“Erin Tagliorone.” 

He cracked a small grin. 
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“My ex’s. I kepi it. What do you do» Rick?” 

“Professional gambler. Been one for a number of 
years.” 

“Want to tell me what your system is?” 

“I use ESP. I call it the Shuffle. It’s a little dance.” 

“Really? A psychic system? Tve heard of those. Do 
they work?” 

“I never win big, but I win steadily. Can’t win too big, 
because the system has a built-in disadvantage.” 

“What?” 

He shrugged. “Hard to explain. It’s just the vig. You 
always have to pay the vig. With any system.” 

“Must be rough. Me, Tm Just an amateur. And a 
loser.” 

“Have a job?” 

“Yeah, with the fed. Social Security.” 

He said, “I used to live near Security City, Maryland.” 

“I could have transferred there, but family kept me 
here.” 

“I worked for the navy. Engineer. Laid off with the 
obligatory round of economy cuts. Nothing else... I’d 
always gambled ... I moved back here because it’s still 
cheaper to live ... and that’s that. Life story, the sound 
bite version.” 

She shook her head. “If I get laid off. I don’t know 
what I’ll do.” 

The drinks arrived. 

“We all scrape by, somehow. I’m for drinking up and 
getting out of this place.” 

She asked. “The federal casino?” 

“Nope. I’m not on good terms with the fed. Need a 
place that’ll take my maiker.” 

“One of the riverboats?” 

He threw down the Scotch. She drank off half the wine, 
and, on a dare, drained the rest. He took out his wireless 
and checked the balances on his various accounts. 

He eyed the tiny screen. “Eight hundred left, and I’ve 
a little cash on me. Enough to feed and house me for two 
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days, but not much to work with.” He set down a fifty 
for the drinks. 

"Let's pool our resources. Here's a thousand more in 
cash.” 

He took the bills and folded them in with his own. 
"Better and better. Ready?” 

She grabbed her large purse. "Rick, let's you and me 
take a boat ride.” 

"Nice purse.” 

"Thanks.” 

The air was heavy with winey autumn scents, mixed 
with smells of paper smoke from the shantytown along 
the riverbank. If you tapped the sky, it would have rung 
like a blue crystal bell. 

Out in the casino's parking lot, they had just about 
reached his Han Lektra when all at once she pushed him 
violently away. 

"Down!” she screamed, dropping. 

He let himself fall. The shot smacked into the rear win¬ 
dow of the Lektra, setting o^ the whooping alarm. He 
rolled once, got to his knees, crawled between cars, and 
found a suitable vantage point, his small automatic raised 
and ready. He chanced a look over a shiny black hood. 

He saw no one, but knew it had to be an IRS action. 
No other marker was so long standing or so overdue. 

"Erin?” He couldn't see*her. 

"I'm okay. I think he's gone.” 

After waiting a cautious minute, he rose, tucking the 
small automatic into its shoulder holster. She was waiting 
by the Lektra, grinning crookedly. 

"I'm always drawn to dangerous men,” she said. 

"Hell, I’m not dangerous. That guy was, though.” 

"This the first attempt?” 

"Second.” 

"IRS?” 

"Yeah. How did you know?” 

"I know the way they operate.” 

He examined the rear window. The transparent carbon 
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composite had repelled the bullet nicely, with only a tiny 
blossom mark to show for it. 

He opened the door for her, then got in. After running 
a bomb check, he started the motor. While the amperage 
built he noted that no voice messages had come in, nor 
any e-mail. Which was fine with him. 

“They haven’t tried to impound your car?” 

“It’d net them a pittance.” 

“How much do you owe?” 

“Christ. With interest, penalties ..He shrugged. 

“Anybody else hold a marker on you? Shy lock, 
maybe?’ ’ 

“Nope. All paid off, far as I know. Let’s get out of 
here.” 

He drove out of the lot and took River Boulevard east, 
toward town. 

“To hell with the boat,” he said. “Not particularly in¬ 
clined toward taking a cruise with my assassin.” 

“Good point. Where?” 

“Let’s get into town and see.” 

“Is ‘Rick Blanchard’ really your name?” 

“No.” 

“What is it?” 

“Calder Griffin.” 

“Truth?” 

“No. but it’ll do for now. I’m switching every ID I 
have as we speak.” 

“Calder. Nice name.” 

“You’re sure you want to stick with 'Erin Taglio- 
rone’?” 

“That’s my real handle.” 

“Couldn’t be anything but, I guess. By the way, what 
did the hitter look like?” 

“Didn’t catch very much. Gray sweatshirt and jeans, 
was all I saw. He might have had a light mustache.” 

“Okay, good enough.” 

Skyscrapers brooded on the other side of a gray-black 
river. They passed the old stadium, a concrete white ele¬ 
phant with no major league teams to claim it, abandoned 
slums wreathing the place, silent and bleak. 
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They crossed a bridge, came into town, passed the Hii- 
ton. and turned into the garage next to it. He let the ticket 
machine scan the car. The please enter sign flashed, and 
he steered up through the winding rows of parked autos. 
There were many. The downtown casinos and gaming 
halls had given life back to the area, beware of intrue)- 
ERS. another sign warned, if attacked stay in car and 
CALL FOR HELP, yet another advised enigmatically. 

“We’re checking in?” 

“Yeah. Okay with you?” 

“Sure. You live good.” 

“I live on the run.” 

“You’re lucky.” 

“What life’s all about.” 

He lugged his valise and garment bag into the lobby. 
At the front desk, his new ID and credit sequence set off 
no alarms, which pleased him greatly. The system allowed 
him to alter the data environment in his favor. Most of 
the time it worked. 

It worked. The desk clerk bade him to have his retina 
scanned, then summoned a bellhc^. The bellhop stirred 
out of its niche and came forward. He pointed at his bags. 
The hop whirred, beeped, and went to fetch them. 

The room was a suite: a large sitting room with bar and 
kitchen, two bedrooms. 

She was impressed. “More than we need.” 

“I’m going to shower.” 

He took his wireless into the bathroom, and while the 
shower was making steam he made some calls. He or¬ 
dered a few items, punching in credit numbers as the need 
arose. 

After completing his business, he showered, then 
shaved with complimentary gear. Having no robe, he 
wrapped himself with a towel and went out. 

She was naked on the bed, her hand darting away from 
the soft, flaxen meeting of her legs. She smiled a little 
guiltily. 

The sight halted him. “Uh. my bags come up?” 

“Yes. You need them right now?” 
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“No. What’s the idea?” 

‘Td rather not wait till tonight” 

He nodded “You’re a pro?” 

“No.” In response to his continuing stare she said, 
“Really, I’m not Not a shill, not a pro.” 

He nodded again, letting the towel fall. “Okay.” 

When they had finished, he rose, grabbed the garment 
bag, and went back into the luxuriant bathroom for a brief 
reprise of the shower. Afterward, he dressed: boiled shirt 
with onyx studs, black dinn er jacket black tie, cummer¬ 
bund, patent leather pumps. 

As he emerged she was still dressing, so he killed time 
at the data desk, reading a complimentary newszine. 

When ready she asked, “Where are wc going?” 

“We’ll have dinner in the hotel, go into the lounge, 
play some baccarat. Then, calmly, discreetly, we’ll walk 
out into the lobby, out the door, and into a waiting limo 
I’ve hired. There’s a six o’clock flight to Vegas. Can you 
get away?” 

“I’m on vacation, as a matter of fact. Love to come.” 

“Great Let’s go.” 

They did all that. 

The lounge was not crowded, making their departure 
more conspicuous than he would have liked. 

“You’re leaving your bags?” 

“There’s no doubt we were followed to the hotel.” 

The limo, a white Mercedes turbine, was waiting at the 
taxi stand. A flashing sign across the trunk read caution: 
NO HUMAN DRIVER. 

“How do you know he’s not watching us right now?” 

“Haven’t spotted him yet.” 

The self-operating limo took them back across the river, 
through a tunnel, out the Parkway, and into the city’s 
exurban sprawl. Traffic was light fcr the time of day. 

He spent a long time looking out the back window. 
Presently, he turned forward and took a deep breath. 

“Looks like he missed our getaway.” 

“Or phoned a partner.” 

He shook his head. “The IRS hires free-lancers, and 
they don’t usually work in teams.” 
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hear Congress is cracking down on hits again.'* 

He lifted his shoulders and let them drop. ''It*s already 
illegal. But as long as most IRS collectors work on com¬ 
mission .. 

“They do get desperate." 

“Do you?" 

“Nope, I’m salaried." 

“Lucky. Getting rarer." 

The whispeijet flew smoothly into a reddening western 
sky, reticulated patterns rolling by below. Most seats were 
filled. An in-flight interactive was running, but they 
weren’t wired in. Instead, he played poker while she 
watched. 

He began winning hand after hand. The poker program 
dealt him three pat hands in a row: a king-high straight, 
three of a kind, and a full house—queens and fours. Then, 
in succession, he drew a third ace, a heart flush, and filled 
an inside ten-high straight. There followed two losing 
hands; then the luck resumed. 

“Something’s starting," he said. “I can feel it." 

“The Shuffle?" 

“A little dance, yes." 

“Funny place to start dancing." 

“Good as any." 

He switched to blackjack and won steadily at that. By 
the end of the flight, the airline owed him $17,000. 

“Nice little nest egg," he said. 

“Yeah. Why Vegas, though?" 

“The vig." 

“It’s better?" 

‘ ‘Better odds on everything. In bank craps, for instance, 
they no longer bar snake eyes or sixes on ‘Don’t Pass.’ " 

“They must lose a lot of money that way." 

“How do you think they’re competing these days? Oth¬ 
erwise, the place’d be a ghost town." 

“They must take their vigorish in other ways." 

He chuckled. “Sure, by rigging the slots and everything 
else they can. But not dice ... at least not all the time." 

“We’re shooting dice?" 
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“When you’re hot you have to shoot something.” 

“Or someone,” she said. 

“Unless..He trailed off. 

“What?” 

“Unless Vegas has changed on me.” 

She let that ride all the way to the runway. 

At the airport mall she bought a new dress, a magenta 
sheath, short, very sexy. Matching flats and a turquoise 
Hopi necklace went along with it. 

“Are you sure? We might need this money.” 

’'I feel lucky.” He threw a hve-dollar coin into the slot 
machine in the store. The screen whirred and whirred and 
when it stopped it showed three hearts, whereupon the 
machine puk^ up $100. 

“See?” He noticed that her hair was now light browa 

Her brown eyebrows arched. “I see. Hell of a system.” 

They taxied into town, checked into the Paramount, and 
got a deluxe suite. It was cheap. They had no luggage, so 
they peeked in, left their coats, and slammed out again. 

Virtual dice looked to be the hottest game. He bided 
his time placing small bets, mostly Don’t Pass, until it 
was his turn to shoot. Then he shot 

He couldn’t lose, and the nest egg kept growing, but 
the increments kept halving themselves. 

“Uncle Sam at work,” he muttered. “Wish he’d get a 
job.” 

“Also state and local,” she reminded him. 

“They only take, what, ten to twenty percent? Pea¬ 
nuts.” 

“Come on, dude, you gonna shoot or what?” 

He turned and regarded the man who had spoken, giv¬ 
ing him a hard eye as he refitted his VR glove. 

“Roll ’em!” someone else called out 

“Right.” 

He rolled, sending the huge furry dice bouncing across 
the plain, all the way to the distant mountain range that 
bordered it The dice left thunder in the peaks and rum¬ 
bled back onto the flats, stopped. The big readout read 
7—NATURAL! 
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Lights flashed, and tallies mounted. 

He shot for an hour, winning and losing, but doing the 
former more than the latter by a factor of about twa 

He couldn't quit on a winning streak, but he had to. He 
was losing too much to the fed. So he feathered back the 
Shuffle until the table began to bet against him. Then he 
quit. 

*Ts it over?*’ she asked, yawning. Her hair had dark¬ 
ened again. 

*"No. Now we go for some real money. 1 want to take 
the winter off.” 

She yawned again, then downed the rest of her com¬ 
plimentary drink. ‘T’m game. What next?” 

” Still cr£^s, but we have to And a floating game. Fairly 
soon the IRS scanners will have a make on me.” 

“We’re going off the books, then. Know of a game?” 

“Yeah, there’s a guy named Caporell runs a floating 
game out in the desert Well, it floats sometimes. Most of 
the time it stays put” 

“Let me go to the little girls’ room and Til be right 
with you.’ ’ 

They left the Paramount by limo. The lights of Las 
Vegas shouted at them. The night was dry and cool, with 
a hint of pinon smoke in it, wafting from the desert 

“Tell me more about the system. About shuffling.” 

He looked out the window. “Not much to tell. Gam¬ 
bling’s all in the odds, the probabilities. There are long 
odds, and short odds. What are the odds of rolling seven 
sevens in a row?” 

“I dunno. Way long.” 

“Right So, in the world we know... that you 
know... those are the odds. But it happens. You can roll 
seven sevens. It’s possible. Not probable, but possible. So 
what you do is this—you change worlds. You sidestep a 
little. You shuffle.” 

She smiled, nodding. “I see.” 

“Sure. Easy. Don’t ask me how, but I do it I can’t 
affect the dice. I can’t see what card will come up next 
Those are different talents. All I do is step over to a world 
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that's just the tiniest bit different The difference is, the 
sevens all come up.” 

“Neat” she said. “What becomes of the world you 
leave behind?” There was something different about her 
face. Thinner? 

He shrugged. “Don't know that” 

“Can you go back?” 

“No. I’ve tried. I just keep shuffling. And the world 
changes, and changes. It’s b^n getting stranger as time 
goes on. But that’s the vig.” 

“Ah. So that’s it.” She nodded sagely. 

“Some guy explained it to me once in terms of quan¬ 
tum physics. All possible worlds exist, all equal But some 
are more equal than others.” 

“Can you do this all the time?” 

“Nope. It comes and goes. Maybe it’s a good thing. 
Don’t Imow what would happen if 1 could shuffle anytime 
I wanted.” 

“It comes in streaks?” 

“Yeah, like luck. And of course, sometimes I win just 
with luck. That’s how I keep going, keep floating.” 

The city lights faded as they got out into the desert. 
They roll^ through residential neighborhoods of increas¬ 
ing prosperity, stopping before the structures became ac¬ 
tual mansions. 

“This is the address, driver.” 

There was no driver, but a voice spoke. “Please tell 
me exactly where to stop.” 

“Pull up to the gate.” 

Two men in Jogging outfits came out of the darkness 
and asked if they could be of service. 

“We're looking for a little recreation.” 

The bigger one said, “We have a nice craps game, if 
that’s what you’re looking for. Best odds in town.” 

“That’s what we’re looking for.” 

The other man signaled and the gate opened. The limo 
drove around the sweeping driveway and stopped under 
an awning over the front door. 

“Don’t forget your purse,” he said. 

“I never forget my purse,” she said, sliding out 
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He slotted his card, punched in a tip. and slammed the 
limo door. 

A doorman, blatantly well armed, greeted them. 

“This way. folks.” 

Inside was a party. Room after room of people drinking 
and talking in groups near tables laden with munch food. 
Rhythmic music blared and shook. 

“Downstairs,” said the doorman. 

“Cash only?” 

“Cash only.” 

They went down a steel staircase and found a huge 
concrete bunker of a basement, walls knocked out and 
replaced with bare steel stanchions. A very ugly place. 
There were lots of people down here doing strange things. 
They all wore funny spectacles. 

“You’re sure this isn’t a steer joint?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“But you’ve been here before.” 

“In a sense.” 

A floorwalker handed them glasses, which they donned, 
whereupon all became apparent. The place was now a 
high-tech fairyland of color and movement The vast floor 
before them was a layout for a double-dealer craps game 
with all the markings in iridescent colors. Surrounding all 
was a rain forest that smelled and looked and twitted and 
grunted like a rain forest. The people now became ra¬ 
tional. This was a craps game. Besides the players and 
bettOTS. there were dealers, stickmen, lookouts, and cash¬ 
iers. 

Fairly soon he was shooting, and winning. When the 
dice came up natural, all sorts of things happened. There 
arose a great cry from the rain forest: snorting, whooping, 
screeching, and so forth, and lightning split the sky. 

Once, snake eyes came up. and huge pythons slithered 
and wiggled out of the underbrush. But that was once. For 
the most part, he made his points, when he wasn’t rolling 
naturals. Everyone got on him 

The crowd was in virtual costume: men in white trop¬ 
ical suits, women in white with big white hats and veils. 
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Overhead fans turned, hanging from patches of bamboo 
ceiling. 

He shot. 

“The point is nine, nine is the point/’ 

The dice were dice, but bigger. They clicked realisti¬ 
cally as they bounded over the “table” and hit a picket 
fence of elephant’s feet. 

“Nine, he made his point! Winners!” 

He won steadily for an hour, the cash at his end of the 
table piling higher and higher. The room came alive with 
shouts and orders, bets laid and bets won. 

Presently, without warning, the rain forest motif dis¬ 
appeared, replaced by planes of light and shadow with 
neon highlights, very moody, very abstract. 

“What gives?” he demanded of the floorwalker. 

“House is changing the dice,” the man in the white 
suit told him. 

The dice were different now, clear crystal with bird’s- 
eye spots. 

“Trying to break the streak?” 

The floorwalker grinned. “Of course.” 

He kept winning away, as colors streaked and ran and 
swirled. Klaxons blared, all to the flapping of great wings 
overhead. Stars exploded when he won a million in one 
roll. He let it ride. 

Pinballs rattled and rolled, and great levers swatted at 
them. 

“Distraction, hoping they’ll break the streak, but they 
won’t.” 

They didn’t. He won and won and won. and at last there 
was one more thing he had to do. He had to let it all ride. 

“How much money does he have there?” the floor¬ 
walker asked 

“That’s fifty-five million!” the dealer shouted 

“We can’t cover a bet like that.” the floorwalker said. 
“Vincent, push that money off... hey, who the hell are 
you? You’re not—” 

The stickman dropped his croupier and pulled out a 
small automatic. 

“You’ve been a hell of a lot of trouble.” the hit man 
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with the pale mustache said He leveled his gun at the 
shooter. 

“You’ve been incompetent/’ was the answer. 

“Maybe. But I’ll collect—’’ 

The hit man seemed suddenly puzzled by the carbon¬ 
ized patch that had appeared on his chest. He bent his 
head and examined it, then looked up with faint surprise 
mixed with chagrin. He dropped, and smoke rose f^rom 
his back. 

Erin was holding an enormous power pistol, which she 
now turned on the man shooting dice. The empty purse 
lay at her feet. Her hair now was raven black, and her 
face was hard. 

‘ ‘Sorry, Calder. Or whatever your moniker is. We know 
your real name.’’ 

“No, you don’t. Who are you?’’ 

She held out an ID folder. “Social Security. You owe 
a lot of back SS taxes. That pile of cash is ours.’’ 

“What’s your commission?’’ 

“Fifteen percent.’’ 

“You’re a rich woman. Ought to last you over a year, 
if you live modestly.’’ 

Things had been happening as they spoke. Automatic 
hre barked upstairs, and at length armed men dressed in 
black turtlenecks came pouring down the stairway, fan¬ 
ning out into the basement 

“I call for backup/’ Erin said. “This is a raid. Every¬ 
body here is under arrest.’’ 

‘ ‘The hitter was monitoring your communications. You 
going to give IRS a cut?’’ 

She grunted. * ‘Did you hear me say I worked for them? 
Security needs the money. Millions of people out there 
need their benefits. They’re starving. 1 guess that means 
nothing to you.’’ 

“You expect me to die in their place?’’ 

“No, just pay what you owe.” 

“You do realize, don’t you, that the government vig 
exceeded one hundred percent long ago? How do you 
expect people to cope with that?’ ’ 

She shrugged. “Not up to me.’’ 
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“How ihe hell did you gel into this dirty business?” 
he asked. 

“Girl’s got to make a living some way.” 

“I have one more roll coming.” he said. “How about 
it?” 

She grinned at him. “You’re incredible. But go ahead. 
We’ll take it all anyway.” 

If there ever was a time for the Super Shuffle, this was 
it. He sent out signals into the ether... or whatever it 
was. the flux or probabilities, the great inchoate mess of 
everything that was or could be. He sensed a pattern, and 
he danced. He danced as he never had in his life. The Big 
Shuffle.... 

He shot, and it happened all at once. In a flash, every¬ 
thing changed. The high-tech electronic environment was 
gone, the dice became plastic dice rolling across green in- 
door-outdoor carpeting marked with chalk. The lights 
changed to harsh fluorescent. The people shifted, changed, 
costumes evaporated, as if it mattered. They weren’t the 
same people, but they might as well have been. Erin was 
gone. 

“Seven, a naturall” 

He looked down. The stickman was raking all the 
money in his direction. He stooped and picked it up. and 
counted it There was about twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The dollars looked funny. 

“I’m done,” he told the dealer. 

“New shooter!” the dealer yelled. 

He had the doorman call him a taxi, and when it came 
an outside man stuck his head inside to announce it Both 
he and the doorman got a good tip. 

Just outside the entrance, he stopped in his tracks. The 
taxi had a human driver, and the engine sounded like 
drunken lions purring. 

My God. he thought could it be internal combustion? 
He sniffed, and smelled gasoline. Remarkable. 

He got in and told the driver to take him back to town. 
The driver mumbled something, and it was clear that he 
could barely speak English. Either that or... 
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No. This was a strange world, stranger than any he had 
encountered, but not so far out that it wouldn't have Eng¬ 
lish. 

How long would this last, this endless roiling through 
remote options, the indordinately long odds? How long 
could he go on? He didn't know. But it was the only thing 
he could do, the only thing he was good at He was a 
gambler, and gamblers have to take chances. 

Regrets. There were always regrets. Take Erin, for ex¬ 
ample. Despite everything, he missed her already. Her 
counterparts were innumerable; but she was special. He 
wished mightily for some way of keeping something in¬ 
variable besides himself. He had tried and tried, but no 
luck on that score. Worlds vanished, and with them what 
he liked in them. Sad, but true. There wasn't anything he 
could do about it. That was the vig. The house had all the 
odds. There were no winners. The smart players lost right 
along with the chumps. The smart players simply knew 
how to put off the inevitable. In the end, you always lost. 
You Shuffle ... you dance, and you pony up. 

That was the vig. You always had to pay it 



*'The last time I took a bus through Nevada, long ago." 
says John DeChancie, "every rest stop was a shabby road¬ 
side variety store/hlling station, and every one had slot 
machines. I played a few. That, aside from the occasional 
penny ante poker game, is the extent of my gambling 
experience. Everything I know I picked up from the ether 
or from books. l*ve known several bookies on a social 
basis, but never bet on a football game. Why? There are 
any number of things I find fascinating at a remove, but 
would balk at doing. Gambling is one of them." 

John DeChancie is the author of numerous science fic¬ 
tion and fantasy novels and stories. His latest book is Liv¬ 
ing with Aliens. Among his other fantasy titles are Castle 
Perilous and Crooked House. His science fiction includes 
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the critically acclaimed Starrigger trilogy. 

Bom in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he still lives. 
DeChancie began his career writing for television and 
him. directing and producing many of his own projects. 
He has also written nonfiction for young readers. A clas¬ 
sical music aficionado and amateur musician, he plans to 
spend his retirement writing music. 



Thomas M. K. Stratman is one of the newer horror 
writers. I met him in St. Louis and asked him to give me 
something different for this book. 



The Bataan Gamble 

Thomas M. K. Stratman 


Have you ever wondered what it is that makes some 
people capable of actions which most people would find 
unimaginably horrific? I once did. Long before I had 
earned a doctorate in molecular biology or conducted any 
research into the malleability of human DNA I knew of 
the Trauma Invoked Genetic Alternative Response (TI- 
GAR). It is the only thing that can explain what happened 
to Lieutenant Xavier Alterben. And to me. 

What remained of Bataan in April of 1943 was nothing 
more than a burnt, cratered, hellish landscape. With less 
than six months' experience as an army officer I was with 
the 31st Infantry on the island of Luzon when the Japa¬ 
nese launched their attack. After four long months of 
fighting a costly retreating action, only a small percentage 
of tired men was left to hold on to the Bataan Heights. 
We had been shot, bombed, shelled, and starved beyond 
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our endurance. There really is no way I can explain the 
horror and bone-tired weariness that lay in the midst of 
everything we did Fear was tight in our guts as we took 
our chances in the remaining cover while volleys of Jap¬ 
anese artillery shells and the payload from bombers erased 
those who were unlucky in their choices. Friends died 
around us and all we could do was wonder why we had 
no air cover. 

The 31st Infantry was assigned to hold a section of 
Mount Samat For over a month we had been on half 
rations, and the constant fighting had drained our will. 
When the news of General King's surrender reached our 
position we actually welcomed our surrender to the Jap¬ 
anese. We were fools. 

I was searched and beaten three separate times. They 
took my watch, what little money I had, and everything 
else of value 1 carried but my gold fillings. They let me 
keep my canteen, helmet, and some personal effects, 
which included a small bottle of iodine and a pack of 
gum. 1 saw one Japanese soldier take Private l!)elaney*s 
canteen, drink from it, pour the rest out and drop the can¬ 
teen into the dirt When Delaney bent down to pick it up, 
the Japanese soldier clubbed him in the head with the 
stock of his rifle. When Sergeant moved to help his 
fallen comrade, he was gunned down. 

After we had been marched several miles to the town 
of Mariveles, we were kept in the sun for about four hours 
as more prisoners arriv^ Our numbers had grown to 
about one hundred before we were assigned four aimed 
guards and marched off along the ridge road to Cabcaben. 

It was during that part of the march when 1 noticed the 
presence of First Lieutenant Xavier Alterben, the man 
who would teach me of the grandest prize in the greatest 
gamble of them all. He and Private Louis Ciellac, of the 
1st Philippine Corps, helped a wounded sergeant continue 
the march by supporting him between them as they 
walked. Near the end of that day, a Japanese soldier 
named Sekine approached the thr^ men and spoke to 
them in English. 
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**Move away from the injured sergeant He will go no 
farther.'* The seedy-looking soldier lowered his bayonet 
toward the exhausted maa 

Lieutenant Xavier smoothly blocked the soldier's ap¬ 
proach and very calmly said, *T have a bet for you.'* 

Sekine stopped his advance and lowered his rifle. 

“You have nothing to bet.*' 

“Oh, I have nothing to wager, but a bet of how long 
Sergeant Bein. with our help, can make it on his injured 
legs.*’ 

Sekine smiled a cold smirk and moved over to the other 
three Japanese soldiers. He waved his arms excitedly, 
pointed at Sergeant Bein, and soon had a betting pool 
going. I could tell by their casual, jovial behavior that 
these soldiers had bet together many times. 

On the first day there was plenty of road traffic and I 
saw several incidents that haunt me to this day. Most were 
unconnected acts of violence against random members of 
the forced march. Soldiers who rode past on the back of 
captured vehicles would strike any prisoner they could 
reach with long pieces of wood or rifle stocks. Sometimes, 
a man would be caught by a knotted rope tossed from the 
back of a vehicle and pulled from sight Corporal Mot- 
stand died that way—dragged to death behind a captured 
American truck. The four Japanese soldiers with us made 
bets on when his body would turn up. A tall soldier named 
Satsuka won that bet eight miles later. 

In the late afternoon, we were stopped near one of the 
natural, freshwater springs that dotted the landscape of 
Luzon and kept at attention, within sight of the refreshing 
trickle of liquid until sunset. None of us had any water 
left, but the Japanese refused to let us refill our canteens. 
During the night, three soldiers were shot while sneaking 
a drink from the spring. Gunned down, from behind, by 
a fat soldier called Tsuzuki. 

Late the next day Captain Izzy E)erkenen, the highest- 
ranking officer in our group, flipped out from the tropical 
heat and the forced march. He ^d not attack anyone or 
go running off, he just stopped walking. As 1 passed the 
spot where he stood, I tri^ to get him to move, but he 
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had this look in his unblinking eyes that said it was too 
late for me to make any difference. My fingers gripped 
the material at his shoulders and I shook him violently. 
He fell dry and very hot. 

The force of the rifle butt stroke on my side threw me 
away from the catatonic captain. I hit the ground hard and 
was only able to get up with the help of my comrades. I 
was very glad that they had acted so quicUy, for I was 
nearly run down by a Japanese fuel truck. Unfortunately, 
my nanow escape gave Sekine and Tsuzuki a morbid idea 
for their next bet. 

They flung the unresponsive Captain Uerkenen onto the 
road. He did not get up. Sekine yelled and the group was 
stopped. We could do nothing but watch as the Japanese 
waited for more vehicles to pass. Satsuka bet a thick roll 
of captured American bills with Tsuzuki and Sekine bet 
heavily with our fourth guard, who was called Matsukata 
and wore a sword on his hip. Several soldiers yelled to 
Derkenen to get up, but the semiconscious captain just lay 
there on the cobblestone road. Fisico and Emstman, two 
privates from the 803rd Engineers, moved to rescue the 
doomed captain as a column of trucks and tanks clamored 
up the road. Matsukata's shot through Fisico's head threw 
him into the scrubs. Emstman quickly retreated into the 
shocked group of men, who simply could not move at all 
as the motorized convoy passed. 

When the dust had settled, we could see Captain Der¬ 
kenen's uniform, prtsstd into the cobblestones and tinged 
dark red. His body was gone, smashed completely into 
the road as if he had been absorbed by the r^ bricks. A 
second group of vehicles rumbled by while our guards 
exchanged winnings, then we were marched on down the 
road. 

The heal of the afternoon sun became unbearable. We 
tossed our helmets and any gear we could live without, 
just to keep moving, but the sapping strength of the march 
still took a high toll. The wounded, ill, and weak who 
drifted beyond the rear of our group were bayoneted by 
whichever of the guards happened to be there. My side 
hurt fiercely, but I kept my steps hurried. 
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I saw Lieutenant Xavier and Ciellac drift farther and 
farther back as they carried an unconscious Sergeant Bein. 
I slowed my own limping but once again was too late to 
be of any help. Satsuka let them slowly fall behind the 
formation before he ran Sergeant Bein through with his 
bayonet. He raised it again to strike Ciellac when Xavier 
reminded him of the bet and that Satsuka had won. The 
tall Japanese soldier ran past the weary, staggering Amer- 
ican prisoners and argued about his right to collect the 
winnings from the other three. 

The next few days blurred together as exhaustion, pain, 
and dehydration clouded my mind. 1 stumbled many times 
and finally fell, near-unconscious, where a large puddle 
of still water was just within sight. I was helped to my 
feet by Xavier, who said, *‘l have a bet for you.’’ His odd 
statement and calm, almost-rested manner drew me out of 
my lethargy and slightly renewed my strength with a dose 
of curiosity. Xavier told me that he remembered seeing 
me in Manila, where he was assigned to the intelligence 
office. I asked him how he ended up on this march of 
death from Bataan. 

''Just the luck of the draw,” he said with a smile. 

One of our boys asked Tsuzuki if we could refill our 
canteens from the nearby water. The fat soldier thought 
the request humorous, so he stopped the column while he 
conversed with the other guards. 

"We should Jump them now. while they’re together,’’ 
I said to Xavier. 

"What, you’re not ready to give up?” 

"If we move against them, the other soldiers will fol¬ 
low our lead. We can’t just let these Jap bastards continue 
marching us to death.” 

"You’re right,” he said as he looked up into the sky. 
"But not yet.” 

"Why not?” 

"The time has to be perfect. There is much I need to 
ask you and we only have two days left.” 

"What are you talking about?” 
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'*The gamble I am taking and the trump card we may 
both have.” 

I started to ask him to explain his escape plan, but at 
that moment the men were released into the stagnant wa¬ 
ter. I tried to get up and stop them, but Xavier held me 
back. 

“They've played their cards.” 

A Japanese staff vehicle arrived as the thirsty Ameri¬ 
cans staggered toward the stagnant puddle. A shot rang 
out and the Japanese officer shouted orders to our guards. 
The captured men were quickly gathered back from the 
water and an inspection was conducted. Any soldier who 
had water on his uniform top was pulled to one side. As 
the rest of us were marched away, I heard several quick 
bursts of gunfire behind us and I prayed that Xavier had 
a damn good plan. 

Somewhere past the next town, I think it was Orani, 
there was a small freshwater spring where we were finally 
allowed to refill our canteens. The water smelled a bit odd, 
so I used some of the iodine I had before drinking any. I 
shared my iodine with Xavier and, in return, he gave me 
some of the hardtack he had hidden from the Japanese. It 
tasted horrible and took the better part of an hour to chew, 
but it was like manna from heaven. 

As we were marched away from Orani, Xavier started 
asking his questions. I do not remember most of them, 
for they took up the better part of two days, and covered 
about every subject. He asked me whether I ever had mi¬ 
graines, whether I believed in werewolves, had read 
Machiavelli, had gotten so mad that I saw red, and had 
ever had an imaginary friend. He wanted to know about 
my parentage, who I thought built Stonehenge, my defi¬ 
nition of loyalty, and if I believed in any god. There were 
questions about my habits, likes, odd relatives, and mo¬ 
rality. By the second afternoon I had just about had it 
with his questions, so I moved away from him to think. 

We were stopped late that afternoon in the town of 
Lubao and crowded with about three hundred other men 
into a large corrugated tin warehouse near some camote^ 
or sweet potato fields. There was barely enough room to 
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sit or lie down and the metal of the wails and roof worked 
like a pressure cooker, but the worst part had to be the 
filth. There were no toilets or running water, so with all 
the dysentery and sickness, sanitation was nonexistent. I 
figured the Japanese had been using this warehouse for 
several days because of the sheer magnitude of human 
waste and bile. The stench was unbelievable. I just stood 
there in the center of that tin building and watched the 
many different people who had made it this far. Our bod¬ 
ies and minds had been pushed past all expectation and 
capacity. In the gathering shadows of early evening I saw 
only hopelessness on the faces of all the men around me. 

I reassured myself that I was sane by my belief that 
tomorrow, when those big metal doors slid open, I would 
continue and beat this march. The Japanese were winning, 
but my roll of the dice would come. People like me would 
survive. Then it hit me. Every answer I had given to Xa¬ 
vier had been a clue as to who 1 was, what made me 
different from those who had given up. I felt different, 
not better, but somehow apart from the others. I guess I 
had always felt that way, but had never realized it until 
that moment. 

“Let me tell you about the very first gamble a person 
makes,“ said Xavier as he stood behind me in that dark¬ 
ening warehouse. His voice was calm and, as he spoke, I 
watched the milling, shadowy forms of those around us. 
“It was a bet your parents made when they decided to 
have a child. The patterns that made up both of them were 
entered into the crapshoot to create you. It is the ultimate 
random card draw. And when certain keys happen to slip 
into the right holes, TIGARs are bom.” 

“Tigers?” 

“No, not animals, not big cats, not monsters, but 
something in the makeup of what humanity is that allows 
it to tap unremembered resources. Wise men of ancient 
lands did not even understand it They knew it was out 
there, but they misnamed it, in many different ways. By 
the time it was written down, in the ancient lands of Bab¬ 
ylon under the earliest ziggurats, its variations had given 
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rise to many of the legends we still use to frighten chil¬ 
dren and the superstitious. Attacks by violent TIGARs 
were attributed to Werewolves or Ralwhasas. The Wen- 
digo and the Sphinx also owe their fictional creations to 
those keys which unlocked rare gates and allowed travel 
through Mister Hyde's nightmares. 

''At the earliest beginnings of this earth, in the times 
before Neanderthals, when myth and reality were one and 
the curtains between perceptions were wide-open, what 
would one day be humanity had converse with things un- 
nameable. Sometimes those older codes that mixed into 
what humanity became resurface and great things are pos¬ 
sible.’* 

"You sound like propaganda for racial (Hirity." 

"On the contrary. It has nothing to do with the petty 
physical or philosophical differences we use as excuses to 
hate. I was bom an American with French, Osage, and 
Creole blood in me, but the keys clicked." He took me 
by the shoulder and turned me around. Facing him in the 
darkness, I could just make out the slight changes that had 
occurred on his face and skin. There was nothing major, 
no fangs, scales, fur, or antennae, but Xavier was diff^er- 
ent His fingers were steel against my arms and his eyes 
now glowed with a color that I can only describe as nu¬ 
minous. 

"Do not fear. I have only revealed that which you are 
ready to comprehend. TIGARs who know what they are 
and accept the greatness and potentials of their position 
are in total control of the gift." 

I expected my mind to reel, to rebuke the horror of the 
unimaginable situation that I found myself in at that mo¬ 
ment What would appear to be a monstrous curse to any 
sane man entered my mind as the fulfillment of un¬ 
dreamed desires. Somewhere in the back of my mind, the 
conventions of the civilized world may have told me that 
Xavier’s TIGAR theory was evil business, but I did not 
listen. Civilization was no longer part of the equation. 

"Why are you telling me this?" I asked, though I al¬ 
ready knew the answer. 

"You have the gift. I can tell." 
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I wanted to wake up, be back on the march or passed 
out on the road, but 1 knew it was too late. I had realized 
a deeper part of reality and it would be part of my con¬ 
sciousness for the rest of my life. 

‘‘What do I do nowT* 

“Nothing.” 

His answer shocked me. I expected something else, 
some secret formula or prayer or magic words, but Xavier 
just led me to the front of the warehouse and said, “Now 
we wait.” 

Deep into the night we sat against the large tin doors 
while Xavier told me tales about TIGARs and their var¬ 
iously motivated involvements in our history and myths. 
According to him, TIGARs had played both evil and good 
roles. Many believed they were beyond both. Sometimes 
they were brutal fighters; other times, extremely subtle 
manipulators. TIGARs were all the subconscious, inher¬ 
ited fears of humanity and its most secret, ancient desires 
forged into one revelation. Xavier spoke of people like 
Jack the Ripper and Samson, Merlin. Machiavelli, Nos¬ 
tradamus, Vlad Dracula and Cuchulainn; he convinced me 
that they were all inheritors of TIG AR gifts. He explained 
that the many personal variances in how TIGAR mani¬ 
fested had been responsible for beliefs in Vampires, 
Witches, Vengeance Demons. Ores. Werecreatures, Hob¬ 
goblins. and many other common legends. 

It was very late that night when we heard the Japanese 
gathering, outside the warehouse. 

Xavier peered through the doorjamb. “They are having 
some Filipinos dig in the pit across the road.” 

“Why?” 

He listened for a while, then a smile grew across his 
face. The coldness of that smile reached deep into my 
soul, but Instead of fear, it found a kindred force that 
made my heart race. 

“Is it time?” 

“Soon. They are making their last mistakes as we 
speak.” He turned back to view the scene. “They have 
tired of their betting games and intend to have some real 
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entertainment by holding a pit fight. They're planning on 
getting us to kill each other for their amusement. None of 
these men have any fight left in them." 

He looked over at me again and I knew that we were 
going to be the ones to enter the pit I woke several sol¬ 
diers and had them clear the area in front of the doors. I 
warned them not to interfere with whatever happened to 
Xavier and me. Then stood with the dark-haired man just 
inches away from the locked portal. 

When the door was pushed open, Sekine and eight 
other soldiers stood motionless in the light of the full 
moon. Xavier said something to them in Japanese and 
Sekine smiled an idiot sort of superior grin. I laughed and 
the Japanese took us out of the warehouse. 

‘T didn't know you spoke Japanese." 

His only answer was another smile. 

We were taken across the road to where the Filipinos 
had been forced to dig a roughly square pit, nearly six 
fe^ deep, and several yards wide. We were stripp^ of 
our shirts and pushed into the pit 

The dirt floor of the pit felt soft and irregular. I scraped 
at one of the nearby mounds and uncovered the face of a 
dead American. I nearly lost my hold on sanity. I was 
angry enough, at that moment, to make a deal with Satan 
himself if only I could have the power to reap some ven¬ 
geance. 

Xavier called to me from across the pit. "Dismiss your 
anger, do not let it rule you or you will never be able to 
control what will happen next." 

I closed my eyes and tried to think of happier times. I 
remembered my youth in Ames, Iowa, and my parents' 
farm. I missed that life. Random memories of my father 
and mother streamed past my mind's eye. In the seconds 
that followed, I relived a couple of key memories. The 
first was my father's dreadful fear of becoming angry and 
the second was my mother's late-night prayers for God to 
take away her precognitive dreams. My family fit very 
neatly into Xavier's picture of those mildly gifted, but 
ignorant, TIGARs. I felt my mind release the anger and I 
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accepted the gift and whatever God had planned for me 
that night. 

A quiet sensation of tautness numbed my fingers and 
my head tingled as when blood is finally released into a 
sleeping limb. I opened my eyes. Every shifting move¬ 
ment around me seemed to take minutes and I was able 
to study each nuance of action, from the slight tic in Tsu- 
zuki's lip to the way Matsukata's clothing hung against 
his sword 

In this altered state of perception, I watched Sekine as 
he turned, holding two Japanese bayonets in his hands. 
Every detail of the seedy little man was vivid, down to 
the smell of rice cakes on his breath and the clicking noise 
that was made as he gnashed his teeth together in an ex¬ 
cited, nervous manner. 

In this distorted time sequence 1 observed and regis¬ 
tered the actions of the other eleven Japanese soldiers. 
Their excitement was as tangible as a light breeze. Their 
slight sensations of fear and doubt touched me like the 
scattered raindrops of a light mist The racket they made 
in their native tongue, as they argued, wagered, and 
boasted, was convoluted, unintelligible, and distracting, 
but I could still make out the individual beat of each sol¬ 
dier's heart I made note of where their attentions drifted 
and gauged their likely responses when we attacked. 

I do not remember the moment that I realized Xavier 
and I were going to go head-to-head against a dozen well- 
armed enemy soldiers, but I remember thinking how I 
intended to ^1 them all if Xavier should die before fin¬ 
ishing his targets. 

Sekine said something to the crowd and the betting 
stopped. Six soldiers aimed their rifles at us and Sekine 
toss^ the bayonets toward the center of the pit 

During their slow descent through the air, my eyes 
locked with the glowing orbs of the other TIGAR in the 
pit. Xavier nodded to me and I saw tusks grow from his 
lengthening jawbone. His fingers formed hooked talons 
and, with a battle cry that would have done an angel or 
demon proud, he sprang out of the pit and into the nearest 
cluster of men. As I dived for the falling bayonets, I felt 
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the wave of panic that rippled through the surprised war¬ 
riors. 

My whole body tingled with newly tapped energy as 1 
caught the long steel blades before they struck the ground 
and used my momentum to carry me up the side wall I 
hit it at an angle and ran upward into the slowly reacting 
form of Sekine. 

His head had only begun mouthing commands as it 
dropped from his body. 

Tsuzuki had not even realized that all bets were off 
when 1 gutted him with both of the bayonets. The fat 
man's laughter caught in his throat as a surprised death 
rattle. At that moment I heard the reports of several rifles. 
Three Japanese soldiers had reacted faster than I had an¬ 
ticipated. The bullets were quick darting lines of white 
heat as they rapidly covered the ground between their bar¬ 
rels and their target, me. 1 tried to dive out of the way but 
felt two sharp punches in my side and leg as bullets struck 
home. The welts that immediately formed hurt like muscle 
cramps, but far less than I expected. I blocked the pain 
out of my mind and filled it with only one thought: If 1 
was going to die that night, every Jap within fifteen miles 
was dying with me. 

I rolled to my feet and glanced toward the three gun¬ 
men. The darkly transformed figure of Xavier was already 
upon them and the sheer spectacle of carnage was beyond 
anything I had ever witnessed. What he did to those men 
is beyond my £^ility to explain. 1 can only say that 1 was 
shocked out of my battle frenzy by what 1 saw him do 
with those tusks. 

Speed returned to normal and I barely avoided a lethal 
sword blow from Matsukata. He was bloodied from a cut 
on his right shoulder. He had murder in his eyes and his 
next swing was aimed at my head. 1 crossed the two bay¬ 
onets and blocked the descending blow, just inches above 
my scalp. I threw my arms left and kicked with my right 
leg, catching him in the kidney as he turned slightly to 
recover from my parry. He went down to his knees. It 
was just as 1 had been taught in boot camp. I dropped the 
deeply notched bayonets and snatched Matsukata*s sword 
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from his weakened grip. He only glanced up at me for a 
moment before lowering his head to expose his neck. 

The cut was clean and 1 was alone. 

Around me lay the broken and tom bodies of a dozen 
men. Xavier was gone. I felt tired and the last tingling 
sensations slipped away as I walked back to the tin ware¬ 
house and cut the chain on the door with Matsukata's 
sword. The men inside looked at me as if I were a mon¬ 
ster, far worse than those who had tortured them for the 
past week. They staggered back into the darkness and 
safety of their prison. 

**Head soutlv'' I said. It was all I could think to tell 
them. I hoped that they had enough fight left to at least 
attempt to escape. ' 'Keep off the roads and God bless you 
all.'* I was so disgusted with their behavior that I just 
turned then and walked away. As I passed the pit, 1 took 
what interested me from the dead Japanese, made certain 
that Satsuka had also lost his final gamble, and headed 
across the camote fields into the highlands of Luzoa 

It is now twenty years later. Kennedy is president and 
Bataan is far behind me. I have never since evoked my 
TIGAR gift, and I never speak of it to anyone. But what 
I learned about myself and the human race, on the fateful 
night, has haunted and directed my life's work. 

For me> the most unsettling thing was not the thought 
of any physical transformation I might have undergone. 
What continues to frighten and distress me is that sense 
of apartness I had felt from humanity itself. The disgust 
1 felt toward my companions in suH'ering when they had 
drawn back from me on that tropical night so long ago 
still haunts my dreams. In that moment, I had tasted, as 
it were, the s^uctive lure of what TIGAR could do to 
me. I had felt as if we were of separate species and their 
own far inferior to mine. 

1 know now that TIGAR resides in the untranslated 
codes of acids in our bodies. 1 know it is out there and 
that others have learned to tap into it Sometimes, it is 
good for humanity and other times bad, so it seems to be 
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a matter of the luck of the draw and one's response to 
circumstance. 1 drew it And chose to fold that hand. Let 
others turn their lives into legends. I will not gamble with 
my trait again lest it take me farther away from the hu¬ 
manity 1 still share with others. Some peace with this un¬ 
derstanding is all I have wanted since that night of blood 
and slow movement, is what 1 have worked for. So 1 guess 
TlGARs are what they make of themselves. Legends be 
damned 

Xavier Alterben visits me and my family. He is a high- 
ranking government official now, based out of Langley, 
Virginia, but he doesn't talk much about his work. At his 
first reappearance in my life he had made me slightly un¬ 
easy, with talk of his TIGAR manifestation, which he 
termed Orcish. But then he never again referred to the 
TIGAR gift without my first broaching the subject; and it 
was through him that 1 met his sister Jeanette. Hiere was 
sweet chemistry the moment our eyes met We have been 
married seven years now and have three fine children. 



I was bom (most have suspected otherwise) in the St. 
Louis, Missouri, hospital where the actual Exorcism (of 
book and movie fame) took place. Tht floor (where said 
exorcism took place, not where I was bom) remained 
sealed and unused until the building was tom down to 
make room for a Schnuck's Grocery Store (you can't 
make this kind of stuff up). 

I went to a Catholic grade school (so I learned to cuss 
and fight at an early age), a Catholic high school (so I 
also lost my virginity early in life), and a Catholic uni¬ 
versity (so 1 spent a lot of money). I studied history, com¬ 
munications, theater, parapsychology, meteorology, and 
several other subjects (so I ended up with 106 semester 
hours, no degree, and no money). 

1 enlisted in the U.S. Army t^cause they agreed to pay 
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off my college loans and help me get a degree (guess 
what? They lied). I was trained as an infantryman (pop¬ 
up target), a paratrooper (yes. I jumped out of planes on 
purpose), an anti-tank gunner (these guys have a single¬ 
shot weapon and go looking for tanks), and finally mili¬ 
tary intelligence Q know. I know, it is an oxymoron). Two 
years later I was honorably discharged with a bad knee, 
a breached contract, and al^ut SI5,000 in unpaid overdue 
school loans. (I am still paying on them.) 

I am married (thank God some things went in my favor) 
to Lanoix A. Stratman (maiden name Duffey) and have 
no children (that I know of). Lanoix is a drafter/designer/ 
CADD operator (so she makes about three times what I 
do). She is a science fiction and fantasy fan who does not 
like any horror but my stories (boy, I love her). 

I work (because I am not yet m^ng enough as a pro¬ 
fessional writer) as an exp^iter/troubleshooter. (People 
hire me to come into their businesses and solve problem 
situations.) I deal mostly with personnel-related matters 
(policy creation, employee/employer relations and nego¬ 
tiations). 

I write (because I have a deep, gut-level need to write) 
supernatural horror. My stories always deal with horrors 
that could never appear on CNN. If you want ax murder¬ 
ers with psychological problems, read the newspaper. If 
you want a glimpse at that which cannot be grasps, an 
excursion down the unnameable avenues of a re^ty we 
suspect may exist (but hope does not), then my tales just 
might fit your palate. 

I enjoy role-playing games, photography (black-and- 
white), researching in big, old libraries, and confusing my 
cat (appropriately named Trouble). 



Gerry Hatisman is the author of, amon$ other things. 
Turtle Island Alphabet and Tunkashila two very 
weU received books involving Native American tales and 
traditions. He and I have also collaborated. We recently 
did a historical novel called Wilderness together, and 
may well do something else one day. He comes out of an 
oral storytelling tradition, which often gives his stuff a 
rare and special flavor. He teaches a summer writing 
course at Noel Coward's Blue Harbor estate and he has 
collected considerable Jamaican folk material while down 
that way—some of which will doubtless inform his future 
work. He is also a Sokol teacher, a distance runner, and 
an impressive professional reader. 




Tyger, Tyger 
Purring Loud 
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Gerald Hausman 


New York City. 1939 


week of nonstop drinking and gambling had 
turned my fancy to mice, or mouse, 1 should say. There 
was the Mouse, the one and only, the great genius, the 
luck-bringing mouse of The Great Northern Hotel. 
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Yes, the Mouse... 

He. or it. arrived one night while I was shaking with 
delirium tremens. That whole day I was down at the wa¬ 
terfront, across from Pier 17, playing floating crap games 
with the longshoremen, who. during their lunch break, 
went behind the empty boxcars, or behind the piles of 
lumber on the docks, and gambled away their weekly for¬ 
tunes. The sun was out, but so was the wind; I got pretty 
cold, so I bought myself a bottle of whiskey, and shared 
it with the boys. Nothing warms the wayward soul better 
than a quick hit of sour mash, straight from the hills of 
Kentucky. 

I was having a hard time with the Play, which wouldn't 
get itself written without a little personal wager. So I 
bet myself that I could write all three acts in less than 
two weeks. Hence, the drinking, the gambling, the 
Mouse ... but Fm getting ahead of myself. 

Fd made a friend of the great black crapshooter and 
game manager. Doughbelly. He would always call the 
points of the game in a funny way, throwing his big deep 
bass voice like that other “belly,” the twelve-string blues- 
man, Leadbelly, from Shreveport, Louisiana. Every time 
my friend, Doughbelly, saw that I was down on my 
luck—my gambling luck was no better than my writing 
luck these days—he slipped me a ten, so I could get back 
into the game. 

So went the days. The nights fared no better. Until the 
arrival of the Mouse. When he came along, like a mid¬ 
night muse, everything changed. He came prancing into 
my life the night Fd lost everything, including fifty bucks 
I borrowed from Doughbelly, and now feared I couldn't 
pay back. 

I was sitting on the chair in front of the desk where my 
Corona was perched, feeling as morose as seventy out-of- 
work violinists, when along came the Mouse with his 
mouth stuffed full of greenbacks. 

I blinked a couple of times. The Mouse looked for all 
the world like a miniature retriever. So help me, he had 
ten flve-dollar bills pressed between his little mouse white 
teeth. 
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Now I knew 1 had shakes, and I knew my head wasn't 
screwed on right, but no matter.... 

The Mouse didn't seem to care if I were an alcoholic 
veteran or not. He just stepped up and dropped the bills 
at my feel. 

There I was, shaking like a leaf in a ragtime wind, 
staring insanely at those crisp, new-minted bills. Those 
fivers were so fine, and the Mouse holding them deli¬ 
cately, so his teeth wouldn't mark them. And then he just 
dropped them at my feet, and I picked them up, and re¬ 
al!^ the time had come to throw the shakes. 

''Could you do that again?" I asked the Mouse. 

The Mouse said, "Sure." 

‘ ‘How about a carafe of hot coffee and some poppyseed 
rolls?" 

The Mouse looked dubious about that, but he nodded 
and hightailed it out of the room. I took a hot shower, 
and shaved for the first time in three days. 

Afterward, placing the clean stack of bills beside my 
typewriter, I began to write. Thunder is more like it I 
l^gan to thunder, because when I get going, the portable 
Corona starts gyrating like a belly dancer, making one hell 
of a racket. 

In a short while, room service knocked on the door. A 
young man in a red uniform with shiny buttons and gold 
brocade offered me a tray with a cari^e of fresh coffee, 
and some hot croissants. I slipped him a five, but he re¬ 
fused it, saying, "It's on the house." 

Then he winked, knowingly, and apologized for not 
having any poppyseed rolls. 

I tossed down ten cups of coffee, one right after the 
other; and I ate a prodigious number of croissants. Then, 
back to the Corona, the momentous thunder, the powerful 
punch of words on paper, the miraculous creation of a 
play, a play, a play! 

At dawn, I awoke, my head cradled on top of the Co¬ 
rona. rd fallen asleep, typing. The last word, before I hit 
the deck, was "sayeetyujkfogl." Or something to that ef¬ 
fect. 

Anyway, I roused myself, took another scalding 
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shower, came out of the bathroom. There was the Mouse, 
back again with another stack of bills, clean and crisp as 
the last batch, only these were tens. 

“Where do you get these things?” I asked the Mouse, 
as I rubbed my wet hair with a dry towel. 

He said. “I steal it, of course.” 

“All right,” I sighed, “that’s your business, not mine. 
Vm not here to improve your morals, any more than 
you’re here to improve mine. Besides, the play’s the 
thing; and the thing’s coming along fine. Time fot some 
relief—a little refreshment out there in the big world.” 

I folded the new bills, stuck them in my pocket, and 
left the Mouse to his own devices. First thing. I paid back 
old Doughbelly. Boy, you should have seen him laugh, 
which explains how he got that name. His big round belly 
shook like a bakery sitting on top of the San Francisco 
Earthquake. 

Doughbelly told me to take my place, but I told him 
that today wasn’t my day to shoot craps. Then I headed 
out to the track. 

On the way, I stopped in at a little bar that I like to 
frequent, a place called Number One Opera Alley. There 
I met a man whose father had been stomped to death by 
a circus elephant. This gentleman—and I use the term 
loosely because he was a loose gentleman—was furiously 
poring over a copy of The Racing Form. 

“Seabird,” the bleary fellow suggested—no, insisted. 

“Why?” I asked, belting down my fifth whiskey. 

“Because I like the sound of the name.” 

“That’s no reason,” I crabbed. 

You see, 1 happened to know that Seabird was a worth¬ 
less piece of horse poop ever since she crashed the barrier 
two years ago. Names, of course, have little to do with 
winning, but that got me to thinking about the Mouse, 
and I touched those brand-new bills that were now burn¬ 
ing a hole in my pocket. 

Damn if I didn’t make it to the track, and bet on that 
worthless scamp. Seabird. 

Why? 

Because I liked the sound of the name. 
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I was cautious, though. I put a half dollar on her across 
the board, dollar and a half in all, four bits to win, four 
bits to place, and four bits to show. And Seabird, the 
windy steed from the salty south, came in first in a nine- 
horse race. Suddenly, I had a bunch of money. 

Now, if rd wanted to, I could have bought a new suit 
of clothes, gotten a pair of decent shoes, ordered a hot 
meal at the Algonquin. I could have gone to Canarsie. or 
Hoboken, or Patagonia. 1 could have flitted off to any city 
in the world, and I could have lived it up for a while, 
until the money ran out, anyway. But why press my luck? 

What I did. I went back to Number One Opera Alley, 
and gave half my winnings to the man whose father had 
been stomped to death by a circus elephant, my Seabird 
informant. And, I want to tell you, that felt just wonderful. 

The look in that guy's eyes when I handed him the 
dough carried me far into the night I wrote page after 
page of the Play, worked myself deep into Act Two. 

The stuff was good, possibly great. Somehow, I knew 
this was the big one. But that night, the Mouse didn't 
return. I kept looking over my shoulder, but, alas, no 
Mouse. 

No matter, I still had the good feeling inside me. 

If the Mouse didn’t show, so be it. 

One page or so before dawn, when I was almost done 
with Act Two, I got myself in a jam. Or, to put it another 
way, my characters got fed up with the author, and went 
on strike. I had no idea where to go because they weren’t 
about to go with me. If I couldn’t keep my characters on 
their feet through Act Two, how was I going to get them 
all the way to Act Three? 

I went to the window and watched the sun come up. 
Lighting a cigarette, I inhaled deeply, drew the smoke all 
the way down to my toes, and thought a little bit about 
my life. Thus far, all things considered. I’d been pretty 
lucky. Though the critics might not agree, or the head- 
shrinkers, I knew I had my fair share of lucl^ days. 

To begin at the beginning: I was always a gambler. My 
first book came about because of a bet I made with my¬ 
self. I swore that if I could not achieve some amount of 
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fame in two months' time, Td quit writing, and take up 
a useful profession like optometry or plumbing. 

So, every day thereafter, I wrote one short story. One 
story a day for two months, nonstop. 

What were the odds? 

Fame in two months, or quit. 

Million to one, right? 

I sent my daily output, every day. to one magazine 
editor. Don't ask me why. It seemed like a good thing to 
do at the time. He happened to be the best editor of the 
best literary monthly on the big American market So I 
wrote him one letter, just one, and said: '1 am sending 
you one short story each day in the hope that you will 
find my writing acceptable to your magazine." 

Somehow, that comical threat, combined with the evi¬ 
dent talent of those early stories, charmed the editor, who 
not only published a half dozen of them, but got them 
into the most prestigious short story anthology in the 
country. 

After that I wrote one collection of short stories, every 
year for the next ten years, and all of them sold volumi¬ 
nously, making me one of the best-known writers of short 
stories in the world. 

My next bet with myself was that I would write a 
screenplay, on order, for the movie mogul, Louis B. 
Mayer, who was the hottest producer of big shot films in 
Hollywood. I bet myself that 1 could achieve this in less 
than two weeks time. 

1 appeared at MGM on a Monday, Corona in hand, and 
before the day was out, Fd pitch^ a story to L.B., and 
he*d pitched me back a six-figure advance. Then I sat 
down and wrote a heartfelt fable about the life and times 
of a Western Union messenger boy. This was a safe story 
with a happy ending, with a song or two thrown in that 
you could whistle to, and L.B. lit up a large Havana when 
he read it. But before the cigar was half-done, the fat little 
man was weeping. 

After that, I was no longer a contract writer for MGM, 
but the hit writer of a hit film that was earning me more 
than $250,000, the first time around. The second time 
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around, I turned the script into a novel which went Book 
of the Month, and became a national best-seller that netted 
me another quarter of a million. 

However, my next wager with myself was to triple the 
money Td earned in Hollywood, and do it in a helluva 
hurry. So I gave myself ten days, and wound up at the 
track where I met another one of those mysterious strang¬ 
ers who put his finger on the well-penciled program, and 
said: *'If you want my advice, put all your dough on Dixie 
Girl.’’ 

“Dixie Girl,’* I said. “Are you sure?” 

He drilled me with his eye. 

“Sure as shit.” he snapped. 

Somehow, that haunted shadowman with the piratical 
eye seemed to be another of those oracles of the moment, 
and I took his words as pure gospel, and put three-quarters 
of a million dollars on Dixie GhI. 

Then. I sat down and confidently awaited the outcome. 

At the far turn Dixie Girl began to run over the other 
horses; she began to eat them up. She was out in front by 
at least six lengths. 1 figured the next thing that was going 
to happen was a chorus of angels singing Hallelujah over 
my head. For I believed, right then, that I was the cham¬ 
pion writer-gambler of the whole world. 

And then... 

Some mechanism in the great void went awry. 

Dixie Girl, the winningest horse that ever was. tripped 
and fell, shattered her right foreleg. 

That was the end of that poor inglorious horse; as well 
as the end of me. the luckless writer-gambler, who was 
now all but broke. 

In fact. I was right back where I started—only worse. 
My luck was gone. I soon discovered that 1 could no 
longer write, and though L.B. still believed in me. and 
offered me a shoe box office at a hireling’s wage, nothing 
came of it. I was shot dead with that poor horse. Dixie 
Girl. As she went down, so did my fortune, self-esteem, 
and writing talent 

For the next ten years, I lived in grubby hotels, and 
made a helter-skelter living any way I could. 1 traveled 
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around a lot Whenever possible. I gambled, for I was 
given to gambling; and gambling, sad to say, was given 
to me. However, the losses were no longer large. They 
were as thin as my output as a writer, which is to say. 
nonexistent 

Enter the Mouse. 

Enter the Play. 

Enter two acts, save two pages, of the best writing 1 
have ever done. 

Exit the Mouse. 

And there 1 was. staring wearily at the rose-tinted dawn, 
wondering what was next, when... 

—Enter the Tiger. 

He padded up to me, looking balefully into my eyes, 
and whispered, “Lune.’’ 

The Tiger was orange and black, the latter color laid 
out in perfect stripes of infinite harmony. And with that 
one word, “lune,” the Tiger canceled the despair of the 
moment 

“What does that mean... ‘lune’?“ 

The Tiger answered, “Alune.” 

“1 don't get it. Don't you speak English, like the 
Mouse?" 

The Tiger said, “Phrrtt." 

Its enormous tigery eyes were the color of the golden 
dawn. 

“Phntl," it repeated. 

“What's that mean?" 

“Sola." it replied. 

Then 1 started to reason it out. Why would a tiger wish 
to speak English—why not German. French. Russian? 
Any language at all? On the other hand, I do not know 
any of those other languages. Then it ^ruck me that the 
Tiger was talking Tiger. 

“Are you a friend of the Mouse?" I asked. 

The Tiger said, “Phhhtt," which was like Phrrtt, only 
a little different. I believe it meant no; I have no reason 
not to believe this, at any rate. 

For quite some time, the Tiger and 1 lodced at each 
other. Then, slow blink, it looked away, perhaps at a 
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painting on the wall; maybe, though, at nothing, because 
tigers are fond of looking at nothing, and then pretending 
that nothing is something. 

It occurred to me in a flash that with the advent of the 
Mouse. I had achieved hope. However, with the entrance 
of the Tiger, I had somet^g greater than hope. What I 
had now was faith. 

Yes. with the entrance of the Tiger, faith. 

I sat down at the small desk in room 125, on the fifth 
floor of The Great Northern Hotel in the great city of New 
York, and my Angers were poised expectantly over the 
keys. Then, as I began to make thunder, I saw the Tiger 
lie down, and begin to purr. 

I stopped thundering. 

The Tiger stopped purring. 

I tapped a key. making the letter “T.” 

The Tiger rumbled an incomplete purr, which rattled, 
and stopped. 

Then I knew what the Tiger was, and I began to thunder 
again, to draw order out of chaos, to bring light into the 
dark, to make precise that which was imprecise, to glorify 
the absurd, and make ridiculous the sanctifled. 

And the more I pounded those keys, the louder the Ti¬ 
ger purred, so that it sounded as iM were typing in a 
garage with an idling diesel rumbling next to me. Know¬ 
ing myself to be a poor, weak, and burning fool, as well 
as a great, raging, and wonderful scribe, I pummeled the 
keys of my typewriter, and made the small Corona dance 
well into the morning. And always, the Tiger's purr was 
louder than the thunder of the keys. 

And now you know why the Sage, at the end of my 
Pulitzer Prize-winning play. The Way cf the World, closes 
Act Three by saying, “The Tiger within whose name is 
love.“ 
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In 1940. William Saroyan rehised the Pulitzer Prize, 
which he had just won for his play The Time of Your Life. 
In refusing the prize, he said,' 'Commerce has no business 
patronizing art/* Always the gambler. Saroyan may have 
counted his chips, and decided that his winnings as a 
writer were greater than the need for public accolades. In 
any case, he went on gambling and writing until the end 
of his life. As a personal friend of one of Saroyan's con¬ 
fidants (the writer. David Kherdian), I used to hear a lot 
of Saroyan anecdotes. These came mostly from Kherdian, 
but also, on occasion, from Saroyan's son, Aram, also a 
writer and friend of mine in the early seventies. Anyone 
interested in the real man. probably not much different 
from the mythical tiger-tamer here presented, should read 
the classic study. William Saroyan by Aram Saroyan. Har- 
court Brace. 1983. 
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A Round of Cards 
WITH THE General 

Karen Haber 


he harsh cry of a peacock woke Maria Vera before 
dawn. She sat up in her chair and knew that her husband, 
Carlos, had never come home. 

The peacock continued to protest the night's ebbing 
with a shrill humanlike scolding. Down the dusty, rut- 
marked clay road a rooster riposted. Soon the regular bird 
chorus of Villarrica was in full mournful throat, calling 
everyone to early wakefulness, out of bed and to the feed 
sack at once. 

Maria's back ached from a night spent in the hard 
wooden chair beside the stove, and her eyes were full of 
grit. She rose, washed, combed her long black hair, and 
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braided it, and put on her grandmother's silver crucifix, 
kissing it first. 

In a town long ago abandoned by God, only Maria Vera 
wore a crucifix. Her neighbors all smirked, laughing 
openly at her for her ridiculous, pathetic, useless faith. 
Stubbornly, Maria clung to her religion, much the same 
way a small child refuses to surrender a battered, headless, 
yet beloved doll. 

She walked, yawning, into the kitchen for a glass of 
milk. Then she sat and ate a cold piece of mandioca root 
she had boiled the night btfort. 

'*Good morning. Maria.*' Joaquin, the runner from her 
husband's cigarette and liquor shop, stood leaning in the 
doorway, watching hungrily as the last mealy bit of man- 
dioca disappeared between Maria's lips. 

She swallowed quickly. “What are you doing, boy? 
Carlos isn't here. He never came home." 

Joaquin's dark eyes went wide in fright. “I saw him 
with the General's men. Last night.'* 

“'\^'hat?'* 

“And this morning, when, like usual I went to the 
shop, it was dark. Locked. So I came here." 

Dios, Maria thought. Has it happened! Has Carlos 
gone to the Generali 

Terror stabbed a cold knife in her gut She knew what 
happened to those who joined the General at his games 
of chance. So did Carlos. What could have possessed 
him? 

Maria sagged back against the hard spines of the chair 
and felt her heart shriveling in her chest. How could Car¬ 
los have gone to play the General's games? Why now? If 
it was true, then he was lost. Few who went into the great 
house with the white pillars had ever returned: none, 
surely, in Maria's memory or even in the lifetime of her 
mother. 

The General had been in Villarrica for as long as Maria 
could remember, and perhaps even longer the oldest 
woman in town would often recount tales of the General's 
famous games of Chance told by her grandmother. Im- 
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possible. Silly old crones became forgetful and supersti¬ 
tious. 

Every town had a big man, even a godforsaken mud- 
spatter^ fly speck of a place like Villarhca, where the 
church was abandoned and only the cantina stayed open 
on Sunday. Easier to call him general, sehor, boss man. 
What difference did it make who he really was? 

Every General throughout the land did the same thing: 
preyed upon the farmers for the best crops and the mer¬ 
chants for taxes, stole beautiful young girls from school, 
ran casinos, smuggled guns and worse. 

And there were rumors, dreadful stories, of mass grave 
sites out in the Chaco, of cannibalism, and satanic rituals. 
Even self-proclaimed atheists like Antonio Santino 
crossed themselves at the mention of the General and the 
terrible games of chance that were played at his grand 
mansion. 

But no one dared protest. Only the foolish complained 
about the taxes or anything else. Everyone smiled. No one 
spoke. Silence was the rule in Villarrica. Silence and the 
C^neral. And those who went to play with the General 
never came back. 

Carlos Vera was often late for dinner—he could never 
refuse a card game. Bom to the cards, he loved them, and 
they seemed to love him back. It had been the same with 
his father and older brother. Gambling was a family sick¬ 
ness. 

The only reason Carlos had never gone to the General 
before this was the memory of what had befallen his fa¬ 
ther, Enrique, and brother. Eduardo. They had gone. both, 
together, lured like moths to a fat candle flame, and they 
had never come home. Carlos had been a child, then, but 
he knew that a dreadful thing had happened in his family. 
When he grew up. the echo of his mother's weeping in 
the night had kept him safe, like a talisman. 

Until now. The General's games had drawn Carlos at 
last. Moth to a flame, like all the others. 

Maria hadn't wanted to believe it could ever happen. 
And, last night, as so many nights before, she had looked 
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at the clock, sighed, and slid the pot of chicken back into 
the old gas oven to stay warm. 

He*ll be home soon, she had told herself. Just as soon 
as he*s {Aayed a hand or two of cards at the cantina. IVs 
his nature. Be patient and hope that Carlos is winning 
more than he is losing. She had picked up one of his socks 
from the darning basket and settled into a rocking chair 
by the stove. The setting sun cast long purple shadows 
over the small adobe house. 

The sky had turned from violet to deep blue. The socks 
had all b^n mended, folded, and put away in the cheap 
pine bureau by the bed. Still there was no sign of Carlos. 

Or, she had thought quickly, perhaps he has gone to 
party headquarters. Not that he gave half of a guarani for 
politics. But he liked to play cards with the Blue Party 
members. Yes, that was it C^los must have gone there. 

As the stars began to prick cold white spots in the dark 
bowl of the sky Maria decided that, by now, her husband 
must have left the Blue Party headquarters—if he had 
gone there at all—and met that worthless Antonio San- 
tlno. They had probably gone to sit outside some ragged 
bar to drink matd. Yes. They were drinking and gambling 
and singing the old songs of the Chaco together. 

When the big clock on the church in the plaza struck 
midnight, Maria had run out of patience and safe expla¬ 
nations. 

He*s not coming home, she had realized He is going 
to spend another night with some whore near the river. 
Despite all his promises, his protests that those days were 
behind him. Thinking this exhausted her even more. Too 
tired and disgusted even to move from her chair by the 
stove, she had wrapped her grey woolen shawl around her 
head and shoulders and slept 

Now Maria felt almost maddened by fear. Where was 
Carlos? She would find him, somehow. She grabbed her 
shawl and dashed out the door, running along the dusty 
road alt the way into town, to the cantina. 

This early in the day there were no customers. The 
wooden chairs were up sitting atop the tables and Rafael 
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Gonzalez was mopping the tile floor. He looked up as 
Maria approached. 

''Hola/* he said sleepily, but his expression was wary, 
w/?” 

“Rafael, did you see Carlos last night?” 

“Last night was quiet” 

“But he wasn’t here?” 

Rafael shook his head and began mopping with re¬ 
newed vigor, never once meeting her glance. 

Heart thumping, Maria hurried down the street, past the 
butcher shop with its livid goat haunches hanging in the 
window, making a grand feast for the flies, to Blue Party 
headquarters. She peered through the window and saw 
Alejandro Gomez, party secretary, sitting at a wooden 
desk studying yesterday’s newspaper and tugging at his 
thick black moustache. He looked up, startled, when Ma¬ 
ria walked in. For a moment he stared at her. wide-eyed. 
Then a veil seemed to descend over his face, masking his 
emotions. 

'"Buenos dias,*' he said formally. 

Maria was breathless, almost panting with fear. “Have 
you seen Carlos?” 

“Carlos? No.” He smoothed his moustache, left, right, 
and looked at her almost sorrowfully. “I heard he was 
gone. Out of town.” 

“Out of town? Where?” 

Gomez shrugged and returned to his newspaper. 

On her way out the door Maria nearly collided with 
Antonio Santino. Carlos’s gambling partner. He nodded 
at her politely, stepped aside, and kept on walking. She 
followed, grabbed the collar of his short-sleeved blue 
shirt, and hung on. staring relentlessly into his eyes. 

“Antonio,” she said. “Where is Carlos?” 

“Carlos? Isn’t he here?” Antonio’s voice struck a false 
note, as though he were trying very hard to seem uncon¬ 
cerned. “Probably off playing cards somewhere.” He pat¬ 
ted her hand gently, pulled free from her grasp, and 
moved quickly down the street. 

Maria stood alone, staring at the shuttered houses down 
the street, feeling every eye behind every window upon 
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her. No one was willing to say it, but she knew. Carlos 
had gone to play cards with the General. 

She fought back the icy fear that was rising steadily, 
from gut to throat, threatening to choke her. to freeze her 
mouth solid and shut. 

While she had slept. God knows what had happened to 
Carlos in the gaining rooms of the General*s mansion. 
Maria trembled. Carlos could be impulsive, true, and 
sometimes he was unfaithful, but so was every other man 
in town. So he loved the cards—she could live with that 
He was her husband and she didn't want to live without 
him. 

She walked home slowly, and found Joaquin sitting in 
the doorway, waiting. He jumped to his feet when he saw 
her. 

''It's all a mistake," she told him. "I know it is. I'll 
go to the General and beg for Carlos's life. Carlos can be 
so foolish sometimes. E>on't I know?" Her laughter had 
a forced, desperate ring to it "He opens his mouth before 
he thinks but he's not really a troublemaker or a big shot 
gambler. He simply must come home. How else will I 
manage with the shop? The hcKJse? The General will un-^ 
derstand that. Of course he will." 

Joaquin stared. "Maria, are you crazy? What are you 
saying? No one has ever come back from that place." 

"Until now." 

"But Maria—" 

"Don't try to stop me. I will beg him, and if that 
doesn't work, I will make him let Carlos go." 

The boy swallowed heavily. "Then I'll go with you, if 
you want" Even as he said it, he was shaking but he 
managed to hold up his head bravely. 

"Don't be ridiculous. Who are you trying to impress? 
Besides, if you come with me, ^en who'll guard the 
shop? Now go down there and wait for Carlos. And take 
the spare key for the cash box with you." 

Joaquin teamed until Maria smiled also, despite the 
worry congealing her soul. "And remember. I counted 
that money yesterday morning," she said. "So don't get 
any foolish ideas about buying candy." 
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He nodded once, still grinning, waved, and was gone. 

Maria wiped her hands and put on her best dress, the 
white one with the lace collar which she only wore on 
Sundays. She put on the pair of white leather shoes that 
Carlos had bought her in Asuncion and which she wore 
proudly despite the tightness where the toes on her right 
foot rubbed against the stiff leather. 

The General would listen to her. He would see she was 
a good, devout woman who needed her husband. Just this 
once, he would make an exception. 

She said a small prayer to her grandmother's big 
wooden crucifix hanging on the wall over the headboard 
in the bedroom and touched the tiny silver cross at her 
throat 

She looked around the house once, quickly, taking 
ccxirage from the homely familiar objects. She nodded at 
the rocking chair and took her leave of the clock upon the 
mantel. Then she stepped outside and locked the front 
door behind her. 

In the next yard. Anita Cabeza was hanging wet sheets 
on a frayed brown clothesline. *'Maria," she called. 
"Why are you in such a hurry? It's too hot for that Come 
in and have a coffee and I'll tell you all about what Luisa 
said to me yesterday." 

As much as she wanted to. Maria knew she dared not 
stop. "Not now." 

"Why? What's the rush?" 

"I'm going to the General. Someone told me Carlos is 
there." 

Anita said nothing more. With a damp sheet hanging, 
flat and dead, from her hand, she crossed herself quickly, 
and squinted at Maria as if she had never seen her before. 
A moment later she turned and hurried into her house, 
slamming the door. The sound of the bolt being thrown 
resounded like a bass drum. 

Maria bit her lower lip and asked herself, well, what 
did you expect? Quickly, she strode past the houses of 
her friends and neighbors. Everyone she met seemed to 
stare pityingly, as if thinking, pobrecita. As if they all 
knew. 
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As she came to the central plaza of town, Ramon the 
street sweeper greeted her sadly. Even Ramon. She nod¬ 
ded, kept her head high, and continued on her way. 

Soon she neared a large pink house with a great wall 
covered by orange bougainvillea. Germans lived there, 
Germans who spoke Spanish easily, and even some Gua¬ 
rani, although Maria pretended not to understand it when 
they used it to address her. Guarani was not for outsiders. 
And the Germans were etranjeros^ always. Even if they 
had lived in town since the last great war, and their chil¬ 
dren had grown up nursed by Paraguayan women and had 
learned to speak Spanish just like natives. 

Pedro, the Germans' chauffeur, was in the driveway 
bending over the smooth hood of the large blue Peugeot, 
polishing the sleek metal. He was a third cousin on Mar¬ 
ia's mother's side, a big man, almost as tall as Maria's 
grandfather Miguel had been, with arms and legs like tree 
trunks, and he had a full head of blue-black hair that glis¬ 
tened in the morning light 

A golden watch on Pedro's wrist caught the sun and 
threw rainbow-edged reflections against the car. Maria 
knew that Pedro had bought it with the money he made 
smuggling British whiskey across the border into Bolivia. 
The Germans certainly didn't pay him enough for such 
luxuries. 

He looked up from the car, spied Maria, and smiled. 
"Hola, bonita. And where are you going on such a beau¬ 
tiful morning?" 

"I'm going to the General to get Carlos." 

The smile died on Pedro's lips. His eyes turned hard 
and dark. Three summers ago, his flirtatious sister, Ita, all 
silvery laughter and flashing dark eyes, had vanished. 
Some neighbors said that she had been taken by the Ge¬ 
neral's men, driven away in a black car with mirrored 
windows. Others claimed she had gone of her own free 
will, gone to whore at the General's casino. Either way, 
she had never come home. 

"Are you out of your head?" Pedro snapped "Maria, 
you know better tium that." 

"Carlos is there," Maria said simply. Didn't he under- 
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stand? But he was a bachelor, how could he? **] have no 
choice. Tve got to go and bring him home.'* 

“Do you want to live?** 

“1 want Carlos back.*’ 

“Is that two-bit gambler of yours really worth losing 
your life for?’* 

She nodded Tears were glittering, trembling, in the 
comers of her eyes. 

Pedro stared at her for a moment longer, then exhaled 
loudly in defeat “All right All right Til drive you there. 
lt*s too long a walk on such a hot day.’’ 

“No, Pedro. You can*t. Your boss—’* 

“Is in Montevideo.*’ He opened the front passenger 
door of the Peugeot “Get in.** 

Meekly, she sank down upon the blue leather seat em¬ 
barrassed and grateful. 

Pedro slid in behind the steering wheel and turned the 
key in the ignition, and the great engine purred to life. He 
backed the car out of the driveway and drove quickly 
along the cobblestone streets. The Peugeot rocked back 
and forth as though it were a huge cradle, lulling Maria 
for a moment Soon they had left behind the high-walled 
houses. Pedro drove faster now and the buildings flashed 
by in a blur of pink and blue adobe. 

As they reached the edge of town the ride became 
rougher: here the cobblestones had worn down and never 
been replaced. Even the Germans’ fine big car bounced 
and jiggled over the roadbed, and Pedro was forced to 
ease his foot on the accelerator. The car crawled along 
under the hot sun and, despite the air-conditioning, Maria 
felt the sweat beading on her arms and forehead. She 
wiped her face on the hem of her skirt and looked out the 
window. 

Here the houses were few and the grounds surrounding 
them were a tangle of weeds and dead bushes. Daylight 
poured through rotting timbers to illuminate ravaged in¬ 
teriors where families once had gathered at mealtime. A 
long-forgotten rug hung, limp and abandoned, over a ban¬ 
ister. A three-legged stool teetered on the edge of a pane¬ 
less window frame. Even the adobe walls were chipped. 
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their color faded, and all along them trumpet vines 
sprouted deep red flowers. 

Where the houses stopped, a tall, wrought-iron fence 
tipped by sharp spikes began. It seemed endless, seamless, 
ai^ black, save fix a pair of towering brass gates which 
marked the entrance to a massive estate. 

The General's house. 

Maria had seen it only once before, as a child. Dared 
by her cousins, she had spent most of a long hot day 
walking, had come to the d^k gates and peered, trembling 
with a strange mixture of terror and delict, through them. 
She had arrived home well after dark and her angry 
mother had sent her to bed without dinner. 

Few children of Villarrica could refuse the forbidden 
fruit of spying on the great mansion where—adults whis¬ 
pered—so many terrible things took place. But once they 
had satisfied their curiosity, they rarely returned. And as 
they grew up. one by one, those who could avoid it stayed 
far, far away from the tall brass gates. 

“This is it,’' Maria said. “Let me out." 

Pedro braked the car, frowned, and placed a warning 
hand on her wrist “Are you sure you want to go through 
with this?” 

“Yes.” Her voice was so thin that she forced herself 
to repeat the word. “Yes. Please.” 

He released her. “Then I’ll wait here for you.” 

‘•But—’ 

“Don't try to argue.” 

“All right. Thank you, dear cousin.” 

She forced herself to open the door, to leave the refuge 
of the Peugeot and stand befcxe the gates. Outside of the 
car the air was hot as a furnace, thick and steamy with 
the promise of rain. No longer did she feel like a married 
woman of twenty-eight. No, she was young again, vir¬ 
ginal, an untried girl standing before a stem, unyielding 
force, and she was frightened. 

The portals had been curved and hammered into the 
shape of sinuous vines bearing flowers like golden trum¬ 
pets. They were twice the height of a tall man. 

The guard box was empty and there was no bell or 
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buzzer to summon attendants. Maria pushed timidly at the 
right-hand gate and, with a metallic whisper, it swung 
back on oiled hinges. 

Now she could see the house. It loomed in the hazy 
distance: two stories of red brick with white-pillared gal¬ 
leries on the second floor. The lawn was green, 
immaculate, and empty. Cicadas buzzed. No gardener was 
in sight. 

Maria set one foot inside the gate. Her knees were rub¬ 
bery and she wondered if she would be able to walk all 
the way up to the house, alone. She looked back at the 
car. so blue and solid behind her. Pedro stood by the side 
of the Peugeot, arms folded, watching her. He ni^ded and 
she took another step. And another. 

The gates swung shut on a hard brass note and Maria 
jumped. Keep walking, she told herself. Move! 

Beneath her feet the gravel crunched hungrily. She 
passed neat green hedges, jacarandas with great clusters 
of purple blooms, and rosebushes bursting with yellow 
blossoms. As she neared the house she saw how the trum¬ 
pet vine and its flowers had grown entwined around the 
piUars on the balcony, ruby on white. Even the shadows 
cast upon the pale plaster were a vibrant red. 

The flowers were beautiful, almost too beautiful, unreal 
in their perfection, like round red mouths waiting to whis¬ 
per dreadful secrets in the hot stillness. 

Maria toiled up the driveway, her breath punctuating 
the hum of the locusts and crunch of the gravel. The mas¬ 
sive oak door at the front of the house was unguarded. 
How peculiar, Maria thought. Where were the men—the 
men in uniforms with guns and shining black boots—who 
she had expected would turn her away, or threaten her 
with worse, much worse? 

She reached up. grasped the great carved knocker with 
its lion's mouth open, roaring, and let it drop against the 
gleaming brass plate. It made a frightful noise, resounding 
like a drum. Surely every gambler and smuggler, every 
whore and prisoner from here to Asuncibn would hear the 
knocker beating against this house, would hear Maria's 
heart pounding against her ribs, and wonder at the sound. 
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The echoes faded. Nobody came. 

She knocked again. And again. Her fear ebbing, she 
grasped the doorknob: it turned in her hands and the door 
opened so quickly, so smoothly that Maria stumbled, 
nearly falling forward into the front hall. The door 
slammed, boom! She was in darkness. Inside. In the 
General's house. 

Sunlight made red spots in the dark heavy drapes at the 
windows but failed to otherwise penetrate the interior. 

Maria swallowed once. “Hello? Is anyone here?” 

The house seemed to eat her voice, consuming it with¬ 
out even an echo. 

“Hello?” 

Wait. Nearby. What was that? 

A sound? Yes, of a shoe pressing against sofr carpet 
and lifting up to press again. Footsteps coming closer. 
Someone, creeping toward her like an assassin, for what 
purpose? Maria's palms left sweaty marks on the smooth 
wood paneling behind her. 

The stealthy footsteps came nearer. 

“.. - What do you want?...” 

A hoarse whisper and a blast of freezing air made Maria 
jump back. Her voice rose toward a scream, not quite 
reaching it but coming close, very close. “Who are you? 
Show yourself.” 

“Butyow are the intruder,” said the voice. “You were 
not invited here. Tell me. trespasser, who you are.” 

“I am Maria Vera. My husband, Carlos, is here.” 

“And how do you know this?” 

“I was told. Someone saw.” 

“Are you afraid, Maria Vera?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come to me. Upstairs. You'll find me in the game 
room, by the fire.” 

“But I can’t see. The dark—” 

Overhead, a bulb in an etched glass glc^ dazzled her 
with sudden, brilliant light With a hiss, another came to 
life, and another, illuminating the grand hallway. A hall¬ 
way in which she was quite alone. 

The rooms off the hallway were dim. almost misty, still 
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cloaked in darkness. Try though she might craning her 
neck and squinting, Maria could not see beyond the path 
illuminated for her up the curving, carpeted ^aircase. 

Plush red fabric woven in an oriental pattern was se¬ 
cured to each riser by brass rods bolted in place. Each rod 
gleamed with a brief hash as Maria stepped over it. as 
though she, herself, was a source of light 

Vm in the General*s house, she thought The house 
from which no one returns. All my life Vve heard stories 
whispered about this place and its master by the old 
women. Who he is. What he did. But did I ever believe 
theml Did / ever, before this? 

The air grew cooler, raising goosehesh on her arms. 
Her blood raced through her veins. She had to cling to 
the banister to keep herself from turning, turning and 
dashing down the stairs, and out the door. 

CarloSy she thought. Tm going to see Carlos. Carlos. 
Carlos. To find him and bring him home. It was a chant 
a singsong litany to keep her courage steady, to keep her 
feet moving up, up, up, from step to step. She turned at 
the landing and climb^ slowly to the second floor. All 
was hushed, silent Waiting. 

“This way.“ 

The hoarse whisper made her shiver. 

She pushed open a carved and painted door and a huge, 
opulent room sprang to life before her. It seemed to span 
the entire top floor of the house. A large table of burnished 
mahogany dominated the chamber, its surface covered 
with the hnest green felt studded, here and there, by 
mother-of-pearl. 

The walls were paneled with rich red-brown wood 
carved into strange whorls that caught the light and held 
it at odd angles. The candles flickered in their sconces and 
for a dizzy moment Maria thought the walls were moving, 
twirling with reflected hre. 

She reached out a hand to steady herself and touched 
an elaborate picture frame, thickly gilded. A pair of an¬ 
cient swords were crossed above the frame: the blades 
were etched, the handles inlaid with gold and mother-of- 
peari. The painting within the frame was a group military 
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portrait: four men in fancy uniform of the early nineteenth 
century with fine-boned, noble faces. 

Thr^ were familiar. Yes, surely that was the sainted 
Simon Bolivar with his dark hair and eyes, a dashing fig¬ 
ure. And next to him, wasn't that the daring Jos6 de San 
Mart^ and beside him, the brilliant Antonio de Sucre? 
The great men of her country, historic figures from tong 
ago. She had learned all their names and their faces in 
school when she was a child. But the fourth man. Who 
was he? Such a long nose, and such dark, hooded eyes. 

Maria shivered and looked away from that fierce, cold 
face. 

At the far side of the room, a fire burned fiercely, 
though it seemed to give off little heat. And the windows, 
beveled and leaded, looked out upon blackest night She 
could see that a full moon was just rising, cutting a blue 
path through the darkness. 

But how could that be? She stared at the windows, re¬ 
fusing to believe her eyes. Outside it was noon; she had 
just been sweating in the sun. What place did these win¬ 
dows look out upon, and what awful things might she see 
if she gazed too long through those shining panes? 

“Here it is always night," said a deep, rich voice. 

Maria whirled. 

A man was sitting at the table, a thin man in a green 
military tunic with golden epaulets at his shoulders. A 
narrow-billed green hat trimmed with gold braid kept his 
face half in shadow. 

She gasped. The room had been empty a moment ago. 

He smiled from beneath the stiff brim of his comman¬ 
der's hat and shifted in his seat until Maria could see his 
full expression. His face was long and narrow, a slightly 
older version of the face in the painting. His eyes were 
darker than the sky beyond the windows and they did not 
reflect the light. 

“I am the General," he said, and gave her a courtly 
bow from the waist. 

“Those men in the painting—" 

He nodded. “Former colleagues. And fine men, all. If 
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only we had such men among us today I could retire my 
interest in politics completely.” 

Maria shook her head in disbelief. ”But they all lived 
long ago.” 

“Peihaps.” The dark eyes watched her closely. The 
deep voice was soft, almost a whisper. ”Yet it seems but 
a month, or maybe a year ago at most. Time doesn't carry 
the same weight for me as it does fcx’ others. But never 
mind. You're my guest. Please be easy. Have some 
wine.” 

The glasses on the table were very old, heavily carved 
in ornate arabesques, and they glittered in the candlelight 
The goblet closest to Maria held a dark red. nearly opaque 
liquid. She looked at it once and, for some reason, shud¬ 
dered. 

“I haven’t come here to drink.” 

“Then why did you come, Seik)rita?” 

“^e^ora,” Maria said sharply. “And I’m not here to 
gamble, either. I came for my husband. Carlos Vera” 

“Good.” said the General. “I like that A wife should 
be loyal. You will stand beside him when we begin the 
games.” 

“WiU Carlos be there?” 

He fixed her with a dark ^are. “Of course.” 

“But when—” 

“Now.” 

The room was filled suddenly with the shrill laughter 
of women, with the whisper of cards being shuffled and 
the click of dice rattling in cups. 

Music, odd and discordant swirled through the air. But 
where were the musicians? 

A marble fountain, carved and rounded like a seashell, 
stood in a comer of the room, bubbling with frothy wine. 

There were people scattered everywhere, sitting at the 
table playing cards, leaning on the t^r in the comer, roll¬ 
ing dice, laughing and drinking. 

With a chill Maria recognized Pedro's hot-blooded sis¬ 
ter, Ita, wearing a red shawl and black lace gown. She 
swung her skirt saucily from side to side. She didn’t seem 
a day older than when she had disappeared, and that had 
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been five years ago. And in the comer, a tall man in a 
white embroidered shirt was talking to two men in stiff 
brown military uniforms. It was Pasquale Seguidas. A un¬ 
ion leader. He had been gone for over ten years. 

Many of the other faces were strange to Maria. But 
some were familiar, too familiar. In astonishment she rec¬ 
ognized three of the previous Blue Party leaders, Rosario 
Salcedo, Oscar Ruiz, and Jorge Saldana. They had all dis¬ 
appeared ages ago, given up for dead. But here they were, 
hale and hearty, drinking with their old political nemesis, 
the General. How was it possible? 

The General raised his glass, took a sip. '*Your husband 
will drink with me, Maria. Why not you?’ ’ 

**] don’t want any,” Maria said. ”That looks like the 
devil’s wine.” 

He laughed. His teeth were large and very white. “You 
have a lively imagination, don’t you? I can see you’ll be 
a diverting addition to our festivities. Perhaps you’d like 
to join us later for some baccarat?” 

“Let my husband come home!” 

“Drink the wine. Try your hand at the cards.” 

“I’m not thirsty, and I didn’t come here to play 
games.” 

“Please, my dear,” said the General. “Remember your 
manners. You are, I remind you, an uninvited guest. Look 
around you. Does anyone look unhappy? No. They’re 
cheerful, festive. And young. Here the years pass as do 
minutes. Seconds.” He smiled and pointed across the ta¬ 
ble at a trim young man in satin evening clothes. “Arturo 
Gomez,” he said. “Tell me, how old are you?” 

“Why. ninety-two. Your Excellency.” 

“And you, Felicia Astura. Your age?” 

A creamy-skinned, dark-haired young woman in yellow 
silk smiled almost shyly and curtsied. “Seventy-nine, Ex¬ 
cellency.” 

The General said, “You see, Maria? Endless youth. 
And an endless party.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

“The springtime of life with no need for hostilities or 
hysterical debate. It can all be so very pleasant I do enjoy 
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spirited sporting company over the centuries.'* 

"Impossible,’* Maria said. "What are you saying?" 

"You look thirsty." He held out a goblet 

All talk around the room had ceased. Every eye gazed 
avidly upon the struggle. And none of them, not one, re¬ 
flected the guttering, shifting light. 

"Perhaps," said the General, "the sehora could be per¬ 
suaded to join us by her husband." 

"Fd rather convince you to let him come home." 

"Fm afraid that’s not possible." He gave her a regret¬ 
ful smile. "All those who come to our games and to 
whom 1 extend my hospitality choose to remain here with 
me. It’s so much better that way, really." 

"For whom?" 

"Everyone." The goblet glittered in his hand. 

"I won’t stay." 

"But Carlos? Your husband..." Was that a faint, hun¬ 
gry gleam in the General’s fathomless eyes? "You will 
abandon him? For he will never leave." 

"If he wants to remain here with you, then I don’t want 
him," Maria snapped. "But I don’t believe you." 

The General shrugged. His voice grew deeper, almost 
hypnotic. "1 recall a night such as this when we made 
our attack on New Granada. It was the rainy season and 
the rivers were lakes. We spent seven days marching 
through waist-high water, struggling with cowhide boats. 
Cowhide—imagine how it smelled when wet." He grim¬ 
aced briefly. "Bolivar drove us mercilessly but we were 
grateful, eager to heed him.’’ 

"Bolivar?" Maria said. "But that was years and years 
ago. It was five lifetimes ago." 

The General didn't even look at her. "Was it? Not to 
me. It seems only one of several yesterdays. But where 
was 1? We came to the Andes. Many died in the ice of 
the Pisba pass, on the way to Bogotk. Bolivar took that 
path because he knew the Spanish thought it was impass¬ 
able. Our descent into New Granada was a triumph: we 
took the Spaniards by surprise. The Royalists surrendered 
in Boyaca and three days later we were in Bogotd." The 
General drained his goblet in a single gulp and a servant 
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moved to refill it. that was excitement/* he said. 
*'Life. Not this pallid, so-called modem imitation with its 
endless elections, its hideous foul-smelling metal mon¬ 
sters.** He laughed: a sharp, barking sound 

Everyone in the room laughed with him, everyone but 
Maria. All around her was the harsh sound of laughter, of 
dogs barking at the moon. She covered her ears, looked 
away, and saw Carlos. Saw the square chin, the straight 
nose, the soft, full lips. * 

'*Carlosr* In three steps she was next to him, and she 
threw her arms around him, practically weeping joy. 

'*Maria** He smiled, but only with his lips. His voice 
was dead and his brown eyes, which had so often danced 
with mischief and delight, did not seem to really see her, 
nor did they reflect the yellow flames leaping in the fire¬ 
place. 

She hugged him desperately, unwilling to let go. 
'‘Come home with me, Carlos. You don't belong here. 
Come, quickly. The door isn’t even guarded.*’ 

Carlos continued to smile, but a corpse frozen in rictus 
would have more life in its grin. 

“Why did you come here? Why. Carlos? How could 
you?” 

“They said to me I wasn’t good enough.’’ he said. For 
a moment, a touch of injury still lingered in his flat voice. 
“That I couldn’t win at the General’s tables.’’ 

“Who said this?’’ 

“His men.’’ 

“They lied,’’ Maria said. “Oh, Carlos, don’t you sec 
that nobody wins here?” 

The General’s voice cut into their conversation, and as 
he spoke, all other conversation around them died away. 
“Senora, you have offended the honor of this house.” 

Fury boiled up through Maria and right out of her 
mouth. “I don’t care. You can’t tell me that your games 
aren’t rigged here. Why does no one ever return? Because 
they always lose.” 

“Would you be willing to wager on that?” 

“No,” Maria said. But suddenly, just like that, she had 
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an idea. '^However, I just might be willing to play your 
games, El General. On one condition.*' 

The General's white teeth, bared in a grin, looked 
sharper than pearl-handled knives. 

“Name it,*' he said. 

“If I win, you will allow me and my husband to 
leave.*’ 

•‘And if you lose?” 

Maria took a deep breath. “Then it will be with us as 
it is with everyone else. We*II both stay.'* 

“Double or nothing? It sounds like poor odds to me," 
the General said. “But why not? Yes, I Uke an interesting 
wager, occasionally.*' 

Carlos broke fr^ of her grip and turned toward the 
head of the table. The General raised a glass filled with 
red liquid and held it out to him. 

“Have a drink. Carlos. To seal our bet.” 

Maria watched sadly as her husband took the glass and 
drank the thick red wine in two gulps. 

The General nodded in approval “See? Your husband 
drinks with me. Maria. Why not you?'* 

Instead of answering, Maria turned away, looking for 
some sign of sympathy, searching for potential allies in 
the crowded room. But those who were not watching the 
byplay between her and the General were intent on the 
cards, the dice, or the closest member of the opposite sex. 
Their faces were shut and locked against her. She was 
alone. 

Women with skin like alabaster stood, looking like 
long-limbed witches in their red silk gowns, and stared at 
her through the smoky shadows. Their eyes were dark as 
night. 

Beside them, the men swayed to the rhythms of the 
croupier, the snap of dealt cards, the crack of thrown dice. 
Strange music swooped in and around the staccato beat 
of the gamblers, sounding like tiny bells, or monks chant¬ 
ing, or like nothing that Maria had ever heard before. 

She squared her shoulders and faced the General. “1 
didn't come here to drink,'* she said. 
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“Then play,” he replied. “What shall it be? Bezique? 
Kalabrias?” 

“I only know the game of Rubicon ” she said. “My 
grandmo^er taught me.” 

“Then Rubicon it shall be,” the General said, laughing. 

A servant pulled out a chair upholstered in red velvet 
She sat down, back straight as a soldier's, and waited 
while a hand of cards was dealt to her by a tall, pale man 
with slicked'back hair and a pencil-thin moustache. 

“Ladies first,” said the General. 

She played cautiously, opening with a double derecho: 
two nines, two fours. 

The General laid down his cards, spreading them out 
with elaborate and mocking politeness before her. 

Maria stared in horror. It was the Black Lady, notori¬ 
ously difficult to beat But she forced herself to remain 
calm. 

“Three cards,” she said, handing back two. The crou¬ 
pier dealt her a three and two deuces, and she breathed a 
bit more easily. With these she could make a biting spider, 
one of the only acceptable defenses. 

The General took four cards. He stared at his hand for 
a moment, frowning slightly, then placed a pair of tens 
around her group of deuces and threes. 

“I pull your spider's fangs.” he said. 

The next hand dealt to her was no good at all, and as 
was allowed, she passed, returning her cards to the dealer. 
Now the General would have to play against himself. 

The General gave her a brief, admiring salute. “Very 
nice,” he said. “Your grandmother taught you well.” 

Although he, too. was allowed to pass, N^ria could tell 
that he was too proud to do so. that he savored the chal¬ 
lenge. 

He took a fresh hand, and. nodding, put down a jack 
of diamonds, jack of hearts, and two fives. A viento, a 
strong wind, to clear the table. 

All play at the other tables had stopped, as had all 
noise, save for the music, which skirled wildly through 
the quiet room, punctuated by the babbling of the foun¬ 
tain. Silent and somber, the guests were gathered around. 
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watching closely. Even Carlos stood, motionless, at Mar¬ 
ia's side. 

She played a bandarilla, all aces and jacks, a bold of¬ 
fensive move. 

The General countered with parada, neutral fours and 
sixes. 

Her next hand was very good. Almost triumphantly, she 
set down the three of hearts, the five, the seven, and the 
nine. Casa corazon. Often,* it was a winning hand. 

The General made a wry grin, acknowledging her cards, 
and slowly, very slowly, laid down his response. 

A king. A jack. An ace. All spades. 

El Diablo. 

Maria stared at the cards in dismay. Never before had 
she seen anyone beat this hand. But ‘T'd like another 
card," was that she said. 

The General was watching her the way a cat watches 
a mouse. "Just one?" he asked. 

She nodded. 

The card was slipped to her, blue-backed ivory across 
the green felt. 

She turned it over, looked at it, and her heart fell all 
the way to her knees. Three of clubs. An impossible, use¬ 
less card. She was losing. The cards were damned and, 
through them, she would lose her soul. 

Courage ebbing, she reached in despair for the goblet 
which a servant had set by her elbow. In it, the deep 
scarlet wine eddied like ocean waves at sunset 

A faint cry sounded in the hush, once, and again. Some 
animal, lost in the night? She ignored it and raised the 
glass to her lips. 

Again, that plaintive sound. 

Maria stiffened. It wasn't an animal. That was the 
sound of a car horn. 

Pedro. 

Was he trying to reach her? To remind her that he 
would not abandon her? But what if he came looking for 
her? And perhaps Joaquin after him, then others. Soon the 
entire town would come, and they would all drink and 
gamble their souls away at the General's table. 
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The room seemed to darken and the glass felt suddenly 
heavy in her hand She looked down into it, into the red 
liquid dnd saw not the sea but the swirling lifeblood of 
her country, waiting to be consumed 

No. Not even for Carlos would she drink a cup of blood 
in the General's house. 

''Stay in hell,*/ she cried, and shoved the glass away 
with such force that it tipped over, splashing wine over 
her skirt, over Carlos, and the General. Deep red stains 
sank into their clothing. 

"You crazy bitch!" Carlos said "What have you 
done?*’ 

She glared at him. "Weakling I You’re worthless. Yon 
never cared about anything but the cards. I was a fool to 
come here for you.’* She reeled backward and her groping 
hand struck a lamp, knocking it from table to floor. 

Time slowed to the beat of Maria’s heart, nearly audible 
in the great room, as she watched the flames leap up the 
embroidered skirt of the table, dance across the top, and 
caper along the chairs, the wall hangings, even the cloth¬ 
ing of the General’s guests. Never once did Maria feel 
any heat or pain. Yet everybody else in the room cried 
out as though they were being burned alive. Only the Gen¬ 
eral remained seated unmoving despite the frenzy around 
him. 

Even Carlos had been engulfed. He was burning like a 
torch, flailing wildly, beating at the flames in his hair, and 
screaming. Maria threw herself upon him and desperately 
tried to smother the flames. 

He lay in her embrace like an infant. "Maria?’* he 
whisper^. For a moment his eyes were clear, glowing, 
shining into her owa But the light faded, the life ebbed, 
and as the flames danced higher around her, Maria saw 
that she was holding an empty corpse in her arms. 

"Carlos! No, no, madre de DiosV* 

The music had stopped An icy wind whistled through 
the room, making the flames jump, teasing Maria’s hair 
and grabbing at her dress. One by one, the lights went 
out Only the chill hre remained flaring, spreading, gob¬ 
bling everything in sight 
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Brick wiU not bum. But it makes a fine oven. And the 
alann had gone out so late, and the General's house was 
so far from town, from the trucks and ladders and hoses. 

The General's house baked until the very beams sup¬ 
porting the upper floor had burned through. Down it 
crashed, smashing the first floor hat. The banister of the 
grand, staircase pulled free from its moorings and, burning, 
toppled to the floor. Even the roof was gone In the end, 
only the brick walls stood, blackened and stained, with 
white columns lying about on their sides like cracked and 
broken teeth. 

It was almost morning before the shell of the house had 
cooled enough fc^ anyone to move among the ashes and 
timbers. At dawn, Pe^o stumbled through the smoking, 
gutted shell, half-mad with exhaustion and fear. ''MariaI" 
he cried. “For the love of God, answer me! Where are 
you?" 

He could hear the wind whining through the trees. The 
gate swung back and forth on its brass hinges with a rusty 
sigh. And there was a strange mumbling, growing louder 
and louder as Pedro approached the blackened remains of 
a huge parlor. From beneath an overturned fountain came 
a crooning murmur. The closer he got, the louder the 
crooning became. 

Pedro put his shoulder against the curved marble, flexed 
his powerful legs, and heaved. With a splintering crash, 
the basin rolled up and out of the way, splitting in two. 

Maria blinked, shielding her eyes from the growing 
light of day. 

He swept her up into his arms. "Mother of God! You 
escaped! But how in the name of Jesus did you live 
through that inferno?" 

Maria said nothing, merely shivered in the sunlight 

"The General is gone, Maria. Gone forever!" 

She squinted at him as though the light were too bright, 
as though she could hardly see him. 

"Maria, say something!" 

She held out her hand. 

"Just one more," she said. "Give me one more card" 
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Paraguay is a very sad, sweet place. It is not beautiful, it 
does not have industry, or natural resources, or even a 
very nice climate. Its neighbors in BoUvia and Brazil call 
it “the oven.” The country’s history is a tragicomic opera 
of petty dictators marching around in braid-encrusted uni¬ 
forms with red-clay mud on their boots. Gilbert and Sul¬ 
livan could have done it better. 

The national industry is smuggling. It is a very good 
place to get lost in because no one would think of looking 
there. Nazis hid in Paraguay, among them, Dr. Mengele, 
who, it was rumored, was sheltered by the Mennonites in 
their communes out near the no-man’s-land of the Chaco. 
I like to think of Mengele on a hot January afternoon, 
sweating and cursing as flies and mosquitoes persecuted 
him I hope that on humid nights he dreamed of Linzer 
torte, indoor plumbing, and snow. 

The natives of Paraguay were the Guarani Indians, now 
mostly Qiristianized and interbred with their Hispanic 
conquerors. Paraguayan currency is called guarani. So, 
too, is the soda pop which they manufacture locally and 
sometimes export It tastes like cherry-flavored iced tea. 

I once spent three months as a pampered corporate wife 
in Asuncion, the capital city. I had a chauffeur, a maid, a 
gardener, and lived in a huge white stucco house with a 
swimming pool and a high waU which bristled along its 
upper edges with green and brown shards of glass. Only 
the bedroom was air-conditioned. Whenever it rained, the 
electricity went out 

In the eighties, under the perpetual-seeming rule of 
General Stroessner, Paraguay was under martial law. 
Teenage soldiers stood on every major street comer, con¬ 
spicuous for their shaved heads and their machine guns. 
The newspapers were published sporadically: the publish¬ 
ers were usually in jail. Stroessner is gone now, deposed 
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and deported during a surprisingly nonviolent coup. I 
don't know if anything else has changed. 

It seems to me that one of the only things Paraguay 
does have in its favor is its people: good-natured, gener¬ 
ous. sweet, and sad. 

liieir national instrument is the harp and the music 
coaxed from it is plaintive and lovely. When the Para¬ 
guayans sing, or speak of anything important, they do it 
in their native language. Guarani. Spanish is for strangers. 
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Butterfly Wings 

Nina Kiriki Hoffman 


eter sat with his lunch in the shadow of the backhoe 
and watched as a girl wearing a dress made of lavender 
scarves stroked bright orange on a wing taller than her 
head. August sun beat down on the Southern California 
city college campus, intensifying the scent of recently 
mowed lawn and turned earth. Peter was glad to be in the 
shade. He fished in his sack for the tuna sandwich he'd 
made that morning, then glanced at his best friend. Art. 

Peter and Art had been digging a trench for a new sew¬ 
age line near the Student Union Building all morning, and 
Peter had been watching the mural going up on the north 
wall almost as long. Art uncapped his thermos and poured 
coffee into the cup. He grinn^ at Peter and slugged some 
down. “Hey. you like one of 'em. huh?” 

Peter grunt^ and looked back at the painting crew. 

The other artists, in paint-spattered overalls or many- 
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pocketed artsy canvas shirts, slopped color on the wall 
filling in patches that had been sketched already. Paint- 
by-numbers stuff, pseudo-psychedelia five years out-of- 
date. 

The lavender girl brushed paint on freehand. She had 
been working on a monarch butterfly bigger than herself 
all morning, and even in outline it had looked alive. 
Though he wanted to sneer at the whole project and 
everyone involved in it, Peter had one of his feelings 
about her, and he had enjoyed sneaking glances at her 
when the swing of the backhoe turned him toward the 
painters and their wall. 

His dad and his big brother Luke had always made fun 
of these feelings of his. **Oh, there's going to be a hard 
rain? Oh, there's going.to be a package? Oh, you're going 
to meet somebody?" Luke would say. "Tell me more, 
ape boy. Tell me about the bruises you're going to have 
^ter I hit yoa" His dad had told him not to be a girl. 

Peter had learned to shut up about the feelings by the 
time he was eight or nine. He kept them to himself for a 
long time. But Luke was gone now, and Peter had left 
home ten years ago; he and his feelings had made some 
adjustments. He gave them a listen now, and sometimes 
more than a listen. 

So, during lunch break, he watched the girl and won¬ 
dered about her. 

The lavender girl reached into a pocket, puUed out a 
handful of something, and blew it toward the wall. Pixie 
dust, Peter thought, watching sparkles float through air 
and then cling to the wet paint 

' 'Bet you twenty dollars you can't get a date with her," 
said Art. He grinned wide and bit half a green apple away 
from its core, chewing with his mouth open. 

Peter squinted at his friend. He had known Art since 
sixth grade, had traveled with him to look at the country 
when they graduated from high school, worked beside 
him whenever they both managed to get hired at the same 
place, had been sharing an apartment with him for the last 
five years. Art was a great one for bets and dares. Peter 
could have saved himself a lot of trouble if he had ever 
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learned to say no to these challenges of Art's, but 
somehow the lesson never took. The very word “bet” 
started a shimmering excitement somewhere near the pit 
of his stomach, making everything look bright and feel 
almost threatening. Knowing there was something to lose 
gave life a boost 

And this time Art was daring him to do something he'd 
been thinking about doing anyway. Even though the 
lavender girl was definitely not his type. Hell, ^e wasn't 
even blond Short dark hair, and a little sliver of a body. 
And barefoot f^ crying out loud Didn't she realize that 
hippie stuff had gone out with the end of the Vietnam 
War two years ago? Tune in. turn ort drop out, his ass. 

He put down his sandwich. “You’re on.” he said. He 
pulled the rolled bandanna from his head snapped it open, 
swiped at the sundrizzle of sweat and grime on his face, 
and wandered over to where the crew was painting. 

“Hey.” he said. 

Shuttered faces turned to look at him. Three long-haired 
boys, one with wire-rimmed aviator glasses. A stocky girl 
with a fat messy braid dark thick eyebrows, and a pimple 
next to her nose. The lavender girl, her face pale and 
blank and just a little frightened though how he could tell 
that when she really wore no expression ... 

“Hi,” he said. 

“You want something?” asked wire-rims, standing 
spread-legged, one fist tight around a big brush, the other 
planted on his skinny hip. 

“Going for a drink of water.” said Peter. He could 
shove this kid's face in the dirt and keep it there with one 
hand tied behind his back. He turned to the lavender girl. 
“You want to come? Pretty hot out here, huh?’' 

Terror bloomed and wilted in her face. She glanced at 
the other girl, who shrugged. 

Diminishing returns, thought Peter, not sure how much 
more effort to put into this project. He wasn't interested 
in people who didn't think their own thoughts. 

Ha! So what was he doing here acting on someone 
else's suggestion? There was twenty bucks at stake, too, 
and a pleasant jittery warmth in his stomach. He grinned. 
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The lavender girl’s gray eyes widened “Water sounds 
good,’’ she said, her voice low and steady. Then she put 
a hand over her mouth, touching her lips gently, as though 
they belonged to somebody else and she wanted to learn 
about them by feel. 

She left her brush in a paint pot and, hesitating, walked 
toward him. He smiled again and went to hold the glass 
door open for her. She didn’t look like one of the ones 
who would glare at him and blame him for acting like the 
gentleman his mother had brought him up to be. Air- 
conditioned air whooshed out and chilled the sweat on his 
forehead. 

She stared at him a moment, then edged past him. He 
gave her space. She was spooky as a jackrabbit—he could 
tell that Just by looking at her—not like other hippies he’d 
dated during the ‘ 'Make Love, Not War” years. So maybe 
they didn’t shave their legs or their armpits; they had 
preached Free Love and practiced it, too, and all cats were 
black at night 

She headed toward the drinking fountain near the rest 
rooms in the student lounge. He said, “Wait a minute,” 
and she paused, that stricken look in her eyes. She looked 
away from him, at two people reading on benches nearby. 
She stilled and looked back at him. 

“I’ll be right back,” he said. 

He ducked into the cafeteria and grabbed a couple pa¬ 
per cups from the drink dispenser, half filled them with 
ice. The cashier watched him with bored indifference. He 
grinned at her, pleased about being familiar with these 
buildings where he would never spend any time as a stu¬ 
dent. Couldn’t teach him anything, couldn’t keep him out. 
“Thanks,” he said, and headed back to the lounge, where 
he handed one of the cups to the girl. 

She glanced into it, then looked up at him, puzzled. 

“Tastes better with ice,” he said, filling his cup from 
the drinking fountain. “And you can get a real good 
mouthful of water from a cup. More satisfying.” 

“Oh.” She emulated his motions. He sat on the carpet- 
covered bench that sprouted like a mushroom from the 
lounge floor and drank his water slowly, watching her. 
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After a moment she sat down near him Her gaze drowned 
itself in her cup. 

**My name's Peter," he said. He was glad Art was still 
outside. Art had Lines. Plans of attack. Techniques for 
keeping women off-balance until he could complete his 
passes without fumbling and get to the touchdown. 

Sometimes Peter tried Art's secret plays, but he never 
felt happy with the results. It was like cheating at poker. 
More satisfying to guess what the other guy's cards were 
and then see if the play proved you right than to peek 
early on, though Art had told him there was a special 
charge you could get out of cheating that nothing else 
matched. Cheating made Peter sick to his stomach. Art 
said that went away, mostly, if you practiced, but Peter 
didn't feel like working past it 

Also, Art's lines treat^ every person and situation the 
same. Peter liked to see what was different about each 
one. 

"Sylvia," said the lavender girl after a moment 

"I like your butterfly," he said. 

A flashing glance from under her lashes. She tasted 
water from her cup again. 

"Looks like it could fly," he said "Wouldn’t that be 
weird? Something that big flying. Bigger than a pelican, 
bigger than a buzzard. Might even be scary. Still, it looks 
like it could jump right off that wall and fly. EHe of star¬ 
vation, though. No flowers big enough for it" 

"Oh, I won’t lifeweave it," she said. "That would be 
cruel." 

Uh‘Oh, he thought She*s one of the weird ones. Play 
along. "So it will just stay on the wall and look amazing, 
huh," he said, "ftobably better that way." 

"It's just fix looking at'' she said. 

"They should put you in charge of the project. You’re 
a better painter than the others.” 

"Oh, no," she said "I don’t want to be in charge of 
anything!" 

"Really?" He had dreams of being in charge someday. 
Not of Funk's Contractors. He and Art were just working 
there, saving money fee their big break, though Peter 
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wasn*t sure they*d recognize it when it showed up. even 
though they talked and planned over beer and ball games 
on Saturday nights. 

He and Art were settling down after the craziness of 
the sixties. They had both avoided Vietnam, Peter because 
Luke had died there and Peter got a hardship classification 
as sole surviving son. Art because of a heart murmur, and 
when they graduated from high school they had lived wild 
lives for several years, not wholly part of hippie culture, 
but interacting with its fringes. Traveling. Liking. Par¬ 
tying. Subsisting on minimum wages and short-term 
dreams. 

Now they were closing in on thirty, and though they'd 
been working with Funk's Contractors more than a year, 
they were just at the beginning of a career path. Career 
path I Godddmn, he sounded like his old man. Damn! 

The thought of turning into his old man had haunted 
him for years, but somehow just now he couldn't worry 
about it. He had to be realistic. He had to make plans. He 
didn't want to be fifty and living in a one-room apartment 
with just a bunch of dirty dishes, a TV, and a fridge full 
of beer, still going in to work and having someone else 
order him around. He didn't want to be staring at a future 
that could only go downhill. Someday Peter planned to 
be boss of a big crew. Or better yet. own his own busi¬ 
ness. Just so nobody else was telling him what to do. 

“No." Sylvia said, shaking her head. “I won't be in 
charge. No." 

So he didn't plan to take orders all his life. Here was 
somebody who didn't want to tell him what to do. He 
smiled at her and sipped water. She returned his smile, 
and it changed her face completely. With her eyes alight 
and her face relaxed, she was beautiful. His feeling that 
somehow she was about to be important returned, 
stronger. 

He said. “Hey. you doing anything for dinner to¬ 
night?" 

“What?" Her eyes went wide, as though hypnotized 
by oncoming headlights. 

So easily spooked. Maybe his feeling was wrong. He 
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didn*t enjoy scaring people the way Art did, the way his 
older brother always had. He could finish his water, head 
back to the job, leave the poor little rabbit alone. 

Lose the bet, back down from the dare, get razzed about 
it. Lose this simmering, burning sense that something was 
about to ha^^en, something was about to change. 

‘T clean up pretty nice,” he said. “I could lake you to 
a restaurant. You a vegetarian? There's a new place down 
on the pier.” 

She blinked. Give it up, Verrou, he thought. 

She lifted a finger and touched his chin. He felt the 
strangest blossom of warmth spreading from where she 
touched him, sunlight under the skin. A rush of strange 
blurred images, the feel of cold earth pressing against his 
back, the taste of caramel. He shivered 

“Oh,” she said, her brows rising. “Oh, no. Oh. Okay.” 
For a second pain flashed across her features, and longing. 

He picked oxeye daisies from the lawn on a deserted 
lot near her house, their short stems juicy in his hand. The 
white petals edged with pink reminded him of her dress, 
and of how pale her face had been even though she had 
been painting in the sun for hours. 

Art had razzed him for even thinking about her. ”She's 
awfully skinny. You could hurt yourself on her. That your 
idea of fun?” 

“Hey, buddy, you’re paying for it,” Peter had said, 
holding out his hand and rubbing his thumb across first 
and middle fingers, a gimme money gesture. 

”What did you do to her inside that building? She sure 
looked scared when she came out.” 

“Nothing.” 

“You better not have cheated.” 

“I asked her for a date and she said yes. That fit the 
bet?” 

Art glared at him. “How do I know she said yes? You 
could just be leaving the house and saying you’re going 
on a date.” 

Peter sighed. Ever since that joke he’d played on Art, 
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inviting two of Art's girlfriends to the apartment the same 
night so that they ran into each other, Art hadn't trusted 
him. It had happened a year ago. After Art blew up at 
him for setting it up, though, Peter decided it wasn't any 
of his business who Art was lying to. Too much trouble 
when he meddled in Art's social life. The girls would 
have to take care of themselves. 

Still, Art's continuing distrust made things difficult. 

“Follow me," Peter said. “Just watch." 

Frowning, Art handed him a twenty. They took the 
pickup to Sylvia's street. Peter parked down the block and 
walked the cracked sidewalk toward her house number, 
glancing around, wondering if the whole evening was a 
mistake—suspicious friend shadowing him, strange girl 
waiting—perhaps—behind a doorway, her nervousness 
having had all afternoon to intensify. 

Then he saw the daisies in a lawn, and thought about 
Sylvia's enormous butterfly, “just for looking at" He 
picked her a handful of flowers. Glanced at Art, then at 
the grubby piece of paper he had Ashed out of his wallet, 
i^artment B, 1390 Cidiente. The building was blinding 
white, a Spanish-style adobe with a flat roof and thick 
walls. The door to Apartment B was painted flaking forest 
green, with tan color revealed where the green paint had 
blistered and scaled off. 

He knocked. 

She was wearing sandals now, and a pale green dress, 
with a thin black jacket over it. No makeup. It was pos¬ 
sible she had brushed her hair, but he couldn't tell for 
sure. Her face looked too pale. 

“Hi," he said, offering her the flowers, wilting now 
from the warmth of his hands and from being separated 
from their roots. 

She took the flowers and stared down at them, her face 
mystified. She looked up at him. 

“A present." he said, and shrugged. 

“Syl? Put them in water." 

The new voice was low and pleasant Peter glanced to 
the right and saw the other girl from the painting project 
standing in a doorway that led to the living room. She 
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was still wearing jeans and a smock, and she had a ^reak 
of green aaoss her cheek. The braid had come undone, 
leaving a curtain of dark hair hanging down around her 
shoulders. 

“Hi,” Peter said. This is a mistake^ he thought They're 
living together'} Does it mean what / think it means? 

“She comes from a real repressive family,” said the 
other girl, not unfriendly. “There’s lots of stuff she 
doesn’t know. Go put them in a bowl of water, Syl.” 

Sylvia’s lips tightened. She disappeared down the hall. 
The other girl came closer to the door and said, “Look, 
she’s kind of... she’s not your everyday woman, all 
right?” 

Irritated, Peter wondered whether he should bag it. He 
didn’t need some girl explaining some other girl to him. 
What did she think, he had no sense? He would rather 
find things out for himself. 

He glanced away and saw Art leaning against a stop 
sign down the block, arms crossed over his chest, mouth 
pursed as if whistling. 

Nobody trusted him, damn it. 

“I’m not going to hurt her,” Peter said to the girl. 

“Well, I’m glad. She needs not to be hurt. She’s been 
hurt already. But that’s not what I mean. She Just doesn’t 
know a lot of ^uff you think everybody knows. So... if 
she looks lost, try explaining it to her, okay?” 

“Okay.” He frowned, then said, “What’s your name?” 

“Nikki.” 

“Okay. Thanks, Nikki.” 

Nikki gave him a small smile, then frowned again. 
“I’ve been living with her a year and a half. There’s just 
a lot of... never mind.’ ’ 

Sylvia came back, a cereal bowl full of flowers in her 
hand. “I sang them to sleep,” she said. Peter looked Sure 
enough, the flowers had all closed. “Having harvested, do 
we eat them?” 

Peter bit his lip. “Just for looking at,” he said 

“Oh,” she said She stood straight. “I would rather 
look at them still growing.” 

“Okay. I won’t bring you flowers again.” He slid a 
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sideways glance at Nikki and nodded to her. Not just an 
interfering witch, after all. “What do you like to eat, Syl¬ 
via?’* 

She stared down at the dowers for a moment, her lashes 
making shadows on her cheeks. A tiny smile curved her 
mouth. “Sweets,** she said. 

“Desserts foe dinner?*’ he asked. He had a sudden im¬ 
pression he’d remember this moment the rest of his life. 
Sylvia looked up at him, her gray eyes edged with green. 
She gave him a wide smile. Her face looked pale and 
young. He wanted to stare at her for the remainder of his 
days. 

Where did that come from, he wondered. Ridiculous. 

“Baskin-Robbins okay?’* 

Her smile faltered. She glanced toward Nikki. 

“Ice cream,’* Nikki said. 

Sylvia* s face lighted again and she nodded. 

“Okay,” said Peter. “Let’s go.*’ 

Sylvia gave the bowl of buds to Nikki. Peter held out 
his hand to Sylvia, and after a long elastic moment, she 
reached out and twined her fingers with his. He felt a jolt 
of warmth at her touch, and something more insidious, a 
singing-to-sleep feeling, as if all his outer edges were go¬ 
ing numb. Un<^meath it all. the flickering sense of images 
and impressions and feelings, going by too fast to ex¬ 
amine. Peter felt off-balance and slightly drunk. 

They drifted down the front walk, turned right on the 
sidew^k, passed Art at the comer. Peter never met his 
eyes. 

He ordered her the biggest sundae on the menu and 
settled iot a double chocolate cone for himself. When she 
broke contact to let him reach into his pocket for his wal¬ 
let, he could feel himself waking up. Panic followed rising 
awareness. What was happening to him? 

Another damn stupid bet with Artl 

She ate in tiny bites, fishing with the white plastic 
spoon so that every minute mouthful held a mix of choc¬ 
olate syrup, pineapple syrup, strawberry syrup, three dif¬ 
ferent flavors of ice cream, and a few nuts and sprinkles. 
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The whipped cream didn't hold out very long. He finished 
his cone a long time before she even finished half her 
sundae, and he sat watching her eat She was like a bee 
or a hummingbird, dipping into the sundae as though it 
were a flower. Presently it melted into a puddle of slowly 
mixing colors. He watched her scoop up doses, her pink 
tongue flicking out to sup from the spoon. 

Maybe, if he didn't say anything, their date would con¬ 
sist only of him watching her eat, and then he could walk 
her home. If she knew as little as Nikki said she did, she 
wouldn't realize she was missing anything. He was afraid 
to touch Sylvia again. 

She set her spoon down in the melted remains and 
looked up at him. Faint pink tinged her cheeks, and he 
noticed f^ the first time a few pale honey freckles across 
the bridge of her nose. “You see," she said Her voice 
was low and warm, song without music. 

He waited. 

She looked at the white Formica tabletop, then glanced 
up at him. “In my family I was never alone." 

There had been Luke, and Dad, and Mom. Luke had 
teased him. Called him sissy and girlboy and coward. Dad 
had asked why he couldn't be more like Luke. Mom had 
hugged him when he was too upset to hide it, but he 
learned to stop going to her for comfort; Luke used it 
against hint The house had people in it, but Peter had 
always felt alone. 

She looked down again. “When I was two my grandma 
did a Foretelling on me and said I had been reborn with 
the spirit of my great-great-aunt Richie and I was going 
to be the seamstress and weaver for the family because 
that’s what Great-great-aunt Richie did before she died. 
So they pressed Richie's memory stones against my f(xe- 
head every night just before I went to sleep so I'd absorb 
what knowledge I could from them, and they treated me 
like I was a hundred years old and they knew what the 
answers to any questions they asked me would be. Which 
is what happens to old foll^ in our family. Everybody 
thinks people turn into patterns, get locked in tight and 
can't act (hfferent anymore. No surprises, nothing new. 
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They gave me a pattern and said. ‘This is you/ ” 

Patterns had helped, when he finally figured out that 
they were there. When he had realized that the knee-deep 
intense argument he was having with his father was a 
repeat of the one they*d had two weeks earlier, that even 
the words were the same, Peter had relaxed. Let go of the 
idea he could get through to his father. Phoned his half 
in. 

Art had helped, too. Smoking stolen cigarettes while 
they sat on the upper limbs of the biggest tree in the 
neighborhood, he and Art had talked about it all, not re¬ 
ally listening to each other, but at least getting the sore 
stuff out into the open. Oh yeah? Well, my dad... 

Sylvia fingered the lapel of her thin black coat‘T grew 
to love the feel of thread under my thumb, the power of 
pierce and join of the needle, the way weak strands woven 
together could make something unbreakable, and again 
the way scissors could slice through something that you 
couldn't pull apart with your bare hands. When I was at 
my work 1 felt happy. The rest of the time I felt like 
something was wrong. We were living inside each other 
and we couldn't get away. It wasn't enough, and it was 
too much." 

Luke, I'm proud of you, son. See. Peter? There goes a 
real man. 

Luke in his uniform, crew-cut. broad-shouldered, set¬ 
tled inside himself, cocky, with that half grin that made 
the girls look at him funny. Luke coming home in a coffin 
with a flag dr^>ed over it. And how that seemed to tear 
his father's heart right out, till Dad sagged with tiredness 
even when he got up in the morning, and he refused to 
look Peter in the face. 

/ got the message, Peter thought. You wished it were 
me. 

"So I left home," Sylvia said, staring at him. She 
reached out one slim hand and laid it on his. Hers was 
warm, and something more. 

"So I left home." Peter whispered. 

"And they said, if you leave you can never come 
back." she said. 
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He stopped feeling the tips of her fingers, but not be¬ 
cause his hand was going numb beneath her touch. More 
as if they had disappeared, somehow, or as if the edges 
had melted. He tast^ a wintergreen breath of loneliness, 
a new flavor, his own loneliness had tasted always Uke 
flat cola. 

She said, **And I thought, good. I don't ever want to 
come back here. I don't want to live in this web place 
where every time I move six other things wiggle." 

She sighed. "So I left, and it felt good to shake off all 
those strings. 1 was alone at last" She frowned, looking 
down at the remains of her sundae. For a moment she was 
silent "I've lived out here in the world for almost two 
years now." She looked out the window toward daikness, 
and he felt an instant's hammering panic, freezing ground 
against his back, the rough press of... then it was gone, 
buried under the taste of graham crackers. "There are 
things I like about the world and things I hate about it. 
And... I never thought I'd say it... but there are things 
about home I miss." 

"Things I miss," he muttered. 

"Mainly somebody who understands me. Who reads 
me. Do you know what I mean?" She was staring into 
his eyes now. her head forward, her mouth edging toward 
a frown. 

The silver flash of panic, the taste of cinnamon straight 
from a stick, the feel of water warm against his hand, the 
purring of a full stomach. 

Do / know what she means? he wondered, and thought, 
yes. She wants to connect. She misses it like she *d miss 
her arm if she lost it. 

She wants to connect with me. 

lt*s just a date. / already won the bet. She's not even 
my type. She touches me and makes me feel things and / 
don 'f like it. Not my vision of my future. 

The sense of history-in-the-making moved over him, 
weighing him down like heavy mud. He could answer no, 
and the evening would move on. uncoupling him and Syl¬ 
via, untU they were only footnotes in each other's lives. 
On some beach not far away there would be a tan blonde 
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with a wide white grin, a little bikini, and breasts big 
enough to fill his hands. She would be warm, willing, 
looking for somebody fun. There wouldn't be a whole lot 
going on in her head. That was the girl he wanted to 
marry. A big friendly good-time girl he could come home 
to after a hard day's work. 

Not this weird, scared, skinny little rabbit girl. 

*'Do you understand?" Sylvia asked, her fingers lying 
like fearers on the back of his hand. 

"Yes," he whispered. He thought about all the things 
he had never talked to Art about He thought about living 
with someone who could touch him the way Sylvia did. 

He thought about the taste of buttered toast. He stared 
at her. 

Her tongue moved against the roof of her mouth. ' 'But¬ 
tered toast," she said, startled. 

A two-way street. 

H& thought of butterfly wings painted onto the side of 
the building, and how a breath of pixie dust might set 
them free. He turned his hand and slid his fingers between 
hers, his stomach alive with the excitement of betting his 
life. 



At present I'm working on a novel with a seventeen-year- 
old protagonist who is finding out some odd (occasionally 
magical) things about his background. Writing a gambling 
story gave me the opportunity to go back in time and 
figure out how the boy's parents met—it occurred to me 
that they met on a bet. While writing "Butterfly Wings" 
I got new insights about Nick's parents, who changed 
from caricatures to characters in my mind. 


Ro^ Zelazny is an eccentric former civil servant with a 
fondness for mountains and shadows^ 



Blue Horse, 
Dancing Mountains 

Roger Zelazny 


I took a right at the Burning Wells and fled smoke- 
ghosts across the Uplands of Artine. I slew the leader of 
the Kerts of Shem as her flock harried me from high- 
towered perches among the canyons of that place. The 
others almdoned the sport, and we were through, beneath 
a green rain out of a slate-colored sky. Onward and down 
then, to where the plains swirled dust devils that sang of 
sad eternities in rock that once they were. 

At last the winds fell off and Shask, my deadly mount, 
blue stallion out of Chaos, slowed to a stop before ver¬ 
milion sands. 

“What is the matter?’* I asked 

“We must cross this neck of the desert to reach the 
Dancing Mountains,’’ Shask replied. 

“And how long a journey might that be?” 

“Most of the rest of the diy,” he said “It is narrowest 
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here. We have paid in part for this indulgence already. 
The rest will come in the mountains themselves, for now 
we must cross where they are very active.” 

I raised my canteen and shook it. 

“Worth it.” I said, “so long as they don’t really dance 
in Richter terms.” 

“No, but at the Great Divide between the shadows of 
Amber and the shadows of Chaos there is some natural 
shifting activity in play where they meet” 

“I’m no stranger to shadow-storms, which is what that 
sounds like—a permanent shadow-storm front. But I wish 
we could just push on through rather than camp there.” 

' 1 told you when you chose me. Lord Corwin, that 1 
could bear you farther than any other mount by day. But 
by night I become an unmoving serpent, hardening to 
stone and cold as a demon’s heart, thawing come dawn.” 

“Yes, I recall.” i said, “and you have served me well, 
as Merlin said you might Perhaps we should overnight 
this side of the mountains and cross tomorrow.” 

“The front, as I said, shifts. Likely, at some point it 
would join you in the foothills or before. Once you reach 
the region, it matters not where we spend the night The 
shadows will dance over us or near us. Dismount now, 
please, unsaddle, and remove your gear, that I may shift” 

“To what?” I asked as I swung to the ground 

“I’ve a lizard form would face this desert best.” 

“By aU means. Shask, be comfortable, be efficient. Be 
a lizard” 

I set about unburdening him. It was good to be free 
again. 

Shask as blue lizard was enormously fast and virtually 
tireless. He got us across the sands with daylight to spare, 
and as I stood beside him contemplating the trail that led 
upward through the foothills, he spoke in a sibilant tone: 
“As I said, the shadows can catch us anywhere around 
here, and I still have strength to take us up for an hour 
or so before we camp, rest, and feed. What is your 
choice?” 

“Go,” I told him. 
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Trees changed their foliage even as I watched. The trail 
was maddeningly irregular, shifting its course, changing 
its character beneath us. Seasons came and went—a hur¬ 
rying of snow followed by a blast of hot air, then spring¬ 
time and blooming flowers. There were glimpses of 
towers and metal people, highways, bridges, tunnels— 
gone in moments. Then the entire dance would shift away 
and we would simply be mounting a trail again. 

At last, we made camp in a sheltered area near to a 
summit. Clouds collected as we ate, and a few rumbles 
of thunder rolled in the distance. I made myself a low 
lean-to. Shask transformed himself into a great dragon¬ 
headed, winged, feathered serpent, and coiled nearby. 

*'A good night to you, Shask.'* I called out. as the first 
drops fell. 

“And—to—you—Corwin," he said softly. 

I lay back, closed my eyes, and was asleep almost im¬ 
mediately. How long I slept, I do not know. I was jarred 
out of it. however, by a terrific clap of thunder which 
seemed to occur directly overhead. 

I found myself sitting up. having reached out to and 
half drawn Grayswandir, before the echoes died I shook 
my head and sat listening. Something seemed to be miss¬ 
ing and I could not determine what 

There came a brilliant flash of light and another thun¬ 
derclap. I flinched at them and sat waiting for more, but 
only silence followed 

Silence.... 

I stuck my hand outside the lean-to, then my head. It 
had stopped raining. That was the missing item—the 
splatter of droplets. 

My gaze was attracted by a glow from beyond the 
nearby summit. I pulled on my boots and departed the 
shelter. Outside. I buckled on my sword belt and fastened 
my cloak at the neck, i had to investigate. In a place like 
this, any activity might represent a threat. 

I touched Shask—who indeed felt stony—as i passed, 
and made my way to where the trail had t^en. It was still 
there, though diminished in width, and 1 set foot upon it 
and climbed upward. The light source for which I was 
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headed seemed to be moving slightly. Now, faintly, in the 
distance, 1 seemed to hear the sound of rainfall. Perhaps 
it was coming down on the other side of the peak. 

As I advance^ I became convinced that it was storming 
not too far away. I could now hear the moaning of wind 
within the splashing. 

I was suddenly dazzled by a flash from beyond the 
crest. A sharp report of thunder kept it company. I halted 
for only a moment. During that time, amid the ringing in 
my ears, I thought that I heard the sound of a cackling 
laugh. 

Trudging ahead, I came at last to the summit. Imme¬ 
diately, the wind assailed me, bearing a full load of mois¬ 
ture. 1 drew my cloak closed and fastened it down the 
front as I made my way forward. 

Several paces then, and I beheld a hollow, below and 
to my left It was eerily illuminated by dancing orbs of 
ball lightning. There were two figures within it—one 
seated on the ground, the other, cross-legged, hanging up¬ 
side down in the air with no apparent means of support 
across from him 1 chose the most concealed route I could 
and headed toward them. 

They were lost to my sight much of the way, as the 
course 1 had taken bore me through areas of fairly dense 
foliage. Abruptly, however, 1 knew that I was near when 
the rain ceas^ to fall upon me and I no longer felt the 
pressures of the wind. It was as if I had entered the still 
eye of a hurricane. 

Cautiously, I continued my advance, winding up on my 
belly, peering amid branches at the two old mea Both 
regarded the invisible cubes of a three-dimensional game, 
pieces hung above a board on the ground between them, 
squares of their aerial positions limned faintly in hre. The 
man seated upon the ground was a hunchback, and he 
was smiling, and I knew him. It was Dworkin Barimen, 
my legendary ancestor, hlled with ages and wisdom and 
godlike powers, creator of Amber, the Pattern, the 
Trumps, and maybe reality itself as 1 understood it. Un¬ 
fortunately, through much of my dealing with him in re¬ 
cent times, he'd also been more than a little bit nuts. 
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Merlin had assured me that he was recovered now, but 1 
wondered. Godlike beings are often noted for some meas¬ 
ure of nontraditional rationality. It just seems to go with 
the territory. I wouldn't put it past the old bugger to be 
using sanity as a pose while in pursuit of some paradox¬ 
ical end. 

The other man, whose back was to me, reached forward 
and moved a piece that seemed to correspond to a pawn. 
It was a representation of the Chaos beast known as a Fire 
Angel. When the move was completed the lightning 
flashed again and the thunder cracked and my body tin¬ 
gled. Then Uworkin reached out and moved one of his 
pieces, a Wyvem. Again, the thunder and lightning, the 
tingling. I saw that a rearing Unicom occupied the place 
of the King among Dworidn's pieces, a representation of 
the palace at Amber on the square beside it His oppo¬ 
nent's King was an erect Serpent the Thelbane—the great 
needlelike palace of the Kings of Chaos—beside it 

Dworkin's opponent advanced a piece, laughing as he 
did so. **Mandor," he announced. *'He thinks himself 
puppet-master and king-maker." 

After the crash and dazzle, Dworkin moved a piece. 
"Corwin," he said. "He is free again." 

"Yes. But he does not know he is in a race with des¬ 
tiny. I doubt he will make it back to Amber in time to 
encounter the hall of mirrors. Without their clues, how 
effective will he be?" 

Uworkin smiled and raised his eyes. For a moment he 
seemed to be looking right at me. "1 think his timing is 
perfect Suhuy," he said then, "and 1 have several pieces 
of his memory 1 found years ago drifting above the Pattern 
in Rebma. 1 wish I had a golden piss-pot for each time 
he's been underestimated." 

"What would that give you?" asked the other. 

"Expensive helmets for his enemies." 

Both men laughed, and Suhuy rotated 90 degrees coun¬ 
terclockwise. Dworkin rose into the air and tilted forward 
until he was parallel to the ground, looking down on the 
board. Suhuy extended a hand toward a female figure on 
one of the higher levels, then drew it back. Abruptly, he 
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moved the Fire Aogel again. Even as the air was burned 
and beaten Dworkin made a move, so that the thunder 
continued into a roll and the brightness hung there. Dwor¬ 
kin said something I could not hear over the din. Suhuy*s 
response to the probable naming was. *'But she*s a Chaos 
figure!” 

“So? We set no rule against it. Your move.” 

“1 want to study this.” Suhuy said. “More than a lit¬ 
tle.” 

“Take it with you,” Dworkin responded. “Bring it 
back tomorrow night?” 

“ril be occupied. The night after?” 

“I will be occupied. Three nights hence?” 

“Yes. Until then—” 

“—good night” 

The blast and the crash that followed blinded me and 
deafened me for several moments. Suddenly. I felt the rain 
and the wind. When my vision cleared. I saw that the 
hollow was empty. Retreating. I made my way back over 
the crest and down to my camp, which the rain had found 
again, also. The trail was wider now. 

I rose at dawn and fed myself while I waited for Shask 
to stir. The night's doings did not seem like a dream. 

“Shask.” I said later, “do you know what a hellride 
is?” 

“Fve heard of it,” he replied, “as an arcane means of 
traveling great distances in a short time, employed by the 
House of Amber. Said to be hazardous to the mental 
health of the noble steed.” 

“You strike me as being eminently stable, emotionally 
and intellectually.” 

“Why. thank you—I guess. Why the sudden rush?” 

“You slept thixtugh a great show.” I said, “and now 
I've a date with a gang of refiections if 1 can catch them 
betoe they fade.” 

“If it must be done...” 

“We race for the golden piss-pot. my friend. Rise up 
and be a horse.” 
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Yes, I am aware that I left a lot of loose ends hanging in 
my Amber series. Also, Fd like to carry things a little 
fnxther than 1 left them, because it might be awhile before 
1 get back and I want to mitigate some of the curses which 
might be circling overhead and perhaps lay a bit of 
groundwork for what is eventually to come. I also wanted 
to characterize further some of the people who haven't 
been foregrounded yet and could use it. Ergo, I'm writing 
some Amber short stories. This is the second, and while 
it does not do all of the above things, it does some. 


Mike Stackpole has written an awfid lot of copy in his 
life, so he can draw readily upon considerable experience^ 
When he wants to be tou$h. or whimsiad, or demented it 
is not the chore it mi^ht be for many another. He's got it 
all there, ready. And the polish makes it shine. 



Tip-Off 

Michael A. Stackpole 


"1-f 

XXey, Killian, how come you're wasting time read¬ 
ing that book when you could be returning some of these 
calls or helping me or something?" Hank's question sur¬ 
prised me, not in its content, but in that he had waited all 
the way to Thursday to ask it this week. Normally he took 
his responsibilities as the president of the local "Save 
Killian Sloane from antisocial behavior" club more seri¬ 
ously. "C'mon, you could pop a wafer and have it all in 
an instant, so why spend the time reading it?" 

I carefully punch^ the "Mark Current" button on the 
ScanReader and placed the device on the bar. "I'm read¬ 
ing the book because that action improves my mind." 
Looking over at him, I focused on his good left eye, not 
the glowing red replacement in the other socket "Know- 
ing the stuff is better than being able to tap it. You told 
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me that in Lhasa, remember. Sarge?*' I let him chew on 
that for a second, then shrugged '*So, what is it you need 
help with?” 

He grinned at me with yellow teeth and shifted his che¬ 
root from one side of his wide mouth to the other. ”]t 
ain't I need your help, but Tm embroiled in a decision 
here.” His chrome and steel right ann prosthesis came up 
and he pointed across the room with his index finger. A 
little red laser dot danced in the center of the high- 
dehnition, LCD Sony MuralVision television screen. 
”When we watch the Suns game tomorrow night, we 
have a choice. The national commentators hate Phoenix 
and talk trash on us.” 

I shrugged ”So listen to the local radio coverage.” 

Sarge shivered, and that sent a sympathetic ripple down 
my spine. ”1 would, but it ghosts, you know?” 

I nodded and the shiver shook me again. In Lhasa, 
fighting with the Tigers against the Hans, all our real-time 
video communication went up to satelhtes before it 
bounced back down to us guys on the ground 1 remem¬ 
bered eyeballing boys as a sniper splashed them, then get¬ 
ting their RTV call for cover fire over the helmet 
video-visor. We called that ”ghosting” and dreaded it so 
much we only used RTV for talking to support units well 
behind the lines. 

Ghosting, as far as the game was concerned, led to a 
curious phenomenon. The pictures on the screen would 
show a player setting up to take a shot, but Marjerle and 
Johnson on KSUN would announce the shot had been 
made before the ball left the player's hands. They man¬ 
aged that trick because their broadcast went over phone 
lines to the transmitter and made the trip faster thim the 
TV signal going to the satelhte and back dowa It wasn't 
nearly as nasty as ghosting had been in the field, but pur¬ 
ists who watched the game at the Tigers' Den claimed the 
paradox spoiled it for them. 

Deep down inside I thought they were nuts, but 1 didn't 
say anything because connmenting would make me seem 
more antisocial than Hank was afraid I'd become. It also 
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had a chance of making me seem uncaring toward my 
adopted home> and that could be suicidal in the current 
atmosphere. The Suns-Sonics series, with Seattle leading 
2-1 with the fourth game here in Phoenix, had taken on 
Apocalyptic importance. While I admit having gotten 
caught up in the series so far, and was looking forward 
to meeting Cleveland in the finals, I maintained enough 
perspective to remember it was only a game. 

‘T don’t know. Sarge. Trash talk or prescient praise.” 
I reached for my scanner again. ”Go with the radio. I 
guess.” 

My suggestion fell upon deaf ears. And the silence in 
the bar made me wonder if Td gone deaf as well. I looked 
first at Hank, figuring that if he were being quiet, he had 
to be dead. A chunk of ash dropped from the cigar stub 
hanging from his thick lips, and exploded into a grey puff 
when it hit his bulbous stomach. The reddish light in his 
right eye still burned, but that only told me the batteries 
were still working. When his jaw dropped, and the stogie 
dove toward the linoleum. I knew he was alive and sur¬ 
prised. and rd be hearing how he wasn’t surprised at all 
for the next three years. In fact, Td hear he hadn’t been 
surprised since befc^e I was bom. 

I followed Hank’s gaze toward the doorway and de¬ 
cided surprise was the appropriate reaction. The man 
stooped to get through the rounded opening and as he 
straightened up. the cut of his impeccably tailored suit 
somehow made it possible to believe the Den had shrunk. 
I knew that wasn’t true, because the man standing there, 
according to the official Suns program, was a foot and a 
half taller than me, and outweighed me by over a hundred 
pounds. Still, the building’s having shrunk seemed, for a 
moment, a viable explanation for what I was seeing, be¬ 
cause there could be no way Christian Bradley had come 
to the Den. 

Bradley surveyed the room—and, as did everyone else 
on their first visit, found the window into the gym dis¬ 
tracting—then started coming in my direction. As he cut 
through the people seated between us. he adjusted his tie 
to hide his irritation, but 1 read it in neon. His smile re- 
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minded me of a tiger's warning growl. To his credit, when 
he got to me, he just looked me in the face and refrained 
from eying me up and down. 

“You’re Killian Sloane.” 

I nodded. “You’re the Whirlwind, the Duke of Dunk, 
the Stuff-O'lith.” I saw annoyance flash through his 
brown eyes as I reeled off his nicknames. 1 took his re¬ 
action as a good sign. A sign at odds with the public 
image of an egomaniac who luxuriated in his status as the 
savior of the Phoenix NBA franchise. “Is there something 
I can do for you?’’ 

“I sent for you.” 

“You did? I didn’t know i was listed in any fax-order 
catalogs.” 

His nostrils flared for a second, then he ran a long¬ 
fingered hand over his shaved ebon head. “I asked for 
you to meet with me. I have a jc^ for you.” 

I shrugged. “I’m not looking for employment.” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“Ido?” 

Anger came as quickly as it had before, but he caught 
it and discarded it instantly. “Okay, 1 see your point. I 
did this wrong. I have something I need for you to do for 
me. That’s why I wanted you to come see me.” 

“I have a rule, Mr. Bradley, that a man asking for fa¬ 
vors comes to the person from whom he wants the fa¬ 
vors.” 

The tall man’s eyes half shut. “So I heard. That’s why 
I’m here, Mr. Sloane.” 

I watched him, intending to let the silence build a wall 
between us, but Hank blasted through it “He is here. Kill, 
right here, in my bar, in the Den.” Hank wiped his 
chrome hand off on his stained apron and extended the 
squeaky metal appendage toward Bradley. “Hank Win¬ 
chester. You can call me Sarge.” 

Bradley nodded in acknowledgment but made no move 
to take Hank’s mechanical hand. “Pleased, but I’m not 
putting my shooting hand in your vise.” 

Hank glanced at his hand as if it had betrayed him, then 
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nodded *'Sure, need you whole for tomorrow night, 
right? Gonna stomp them Sonics, right?'* 

“Thafs the plan.** 

“Great Can I get you something? On the house?’* 

I got up off my stool. “We just need a place to talk. 
Hank. We*ll be over there. If we need anything else, we*ll 
let you know.*’ 

“But, Kill...” 

I shot Hank an easy smile. “I’m sure Mr. Bradley will 
sign a picture for you later or something.’’ 

“Sure thing, Sarge, my man.** 

“Great’ ’ Hank pulled the ScanReader from the bar and 
set it back by the cash register. “If you need anything, 
let me know.*’ 

“Right’’ 1 steered Bradley to a small booth near the 
massive window overlooking the other enterprise Hank 
ran out of the Den. The glass wall gave us a perfect view 
of the huge warehouselike structure which had been 
carved down into Camelback Mountain. Honeycombed 
stacks of small stalls rose from ground to ceiling. On the 
bottom two levels the stark white rooms had martial arts 
enthusiasts who were fitted with Virtual Reality helmets 
and who wore Kinsense suits beneath their gis. Most of 
them worked through simple katas, though a couple ap¬ 
peared engaged in sparring matches with opponents in 
neighboring battlehexes. 

Just above them the fighters were using an array of 
weapons that ran from historical to the sort of ridiculous 
things scriptwriters dreamed up for VRTV series. From 
the moves made by a half dozen people 1 assumed the 
latest upgrade of F^datorDuel had arrived, and most of 
them were losing their fights with an imaginary extrater¬ 
restrial. Still, one guy did manage a victory and danced 
around exuberantly in his little slice of honeycomb. 

The top level, which stood even with the floor of the 
bar. had double-sized battlehexes which were open on 
both sides. Within the hexes fighters actually sparred 
against each other, without the benefit of VR helmets or 
Kinsense suits. While a KS suit could leave a bruise as 
the result of an enemy’s strike, the shots the fighters were 
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taking on the top row had a chance of breaking bones and 
rupturing organs. Each one of those fighters had been 
chromed so his reflexes were neuroetectricaliy enhanced, 
and his expertise in martial arts came from whatever soft¬ 
ware he happened to have wafered at the time. 

Beyond the top hexes stood a large open area with 
green mats. In it a black belt was leading a group of thirty 
individuals through a training exercise. The students were 
a mixed bag, from young kids to a couple of senior citi¬ 
zens. They all seemed quite earnest, though some of the 
teens had a tendency to swagger and abbreviate their 
bows. 

Bradley tapped the window befc^e he dropped into the 
booth. “1 used to do that stuff.” 

‘T know.” 

“Yeah? I wouldn’t have figured you for the fan type.” 

“I’m not really. 1 read stuff as self-defense. Tip sheet 
on you says that you have a black belt in keupso chirigL 
That’s wrong, though.” 

Bradley’s head came back around so he watched me 
instead of the fighters in the hexes. “How do you know?” 

I shrugged. “You don’t have the right moves. That 
style involves a lot of strikes at vital points, which the PR 
guys like to suggest you have, in a tactical sense on the 
court Fact is. you look like you studied yu-sool or judo 
for the way you get Inside on the boards.” 

''Yu-sool it was, while my father had his church in 
Seoul.” 

“But you’re not here to have me evaluate your exper¬ 
tise in the martial aits, are you?” 

The tall man shook his head. ' '1 have a problem. I need 
you to fix it. See, when I came over here to college .. 

I held a hand up. “Give it to me in the short form.” 
As with every other citizen of Phoenix, I had heard Brad¬ 
ley’s life story recounted more times than I wanted to 
remember. Eldest son of a Baptist preacher from Missis¬ 
sippi on a mission in Korea, he’d grown tall and devel¬ 
op^ a lot of skill playing basketball. Eleven years ago 
he came to America and gave Michigan State another god 
in their basketball pantheon. Right around that time, back 
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in Asia, the Chinese empire started to come apart, spark¬ 
ing wars in Korea, Indochina, Mongolia, Chinese Turk- 
istan, and Tibet So, while he came across the Pacific to 
glory, guys like Hank and me went the other way to play 
policeman to the world 

Apparently Bradley*s return to the land of his birth had 
not been all sweetness and light. The same affirmative 
action legislation that drafted whites preferentially over 
minorities—atoning for Vietnam—sparked a racist back¬ 
lash in the States. Bradley hadn*t been faced with the 
problems of growing up African-American in the States, 
so the prejudice and hatred hit him hard. He earned a 
reputation foe speaking his mind The fact that he became 
a poster child for the Islamic Nation of Purity didn't help 
calm things down, either. 

As he started to talk 1 could tell, from his pauses, that 
he was carefully choosing words that were less incendiary 
than he might have otherwise used '*When things went 
to hell in Korea, my folks moved back here. We're a close 
family and Fve always involved them with my career. My 
parents, both when 1 was with FhiWy and now here in 
Phoenix, handle my fan mail. There's always folks who 
don't like me, so they've gotten used to that, but recently 
something came through that bugged them." 

He pulled a folded slip of paper from inside his jacket 
and slid it across the table to me. 1 detected a slight trem¬ 
ble to his fingers, which surprised me. 1 took the paper 
and opened it, then found myself amazed by how mild 
the message on it really was. 


Dear Mr. Bradley, 

We love uppity niggers and we make them pay. 
We have money on the Seattle game on the 14th. 
When you win, we win. Or did we pick you to lose? 
In appreciation of your efforts on our behalf, 

[signed] 

World Aryan Resistance 
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*'] guess the Suns really ore bringing this community 
together.” 

”rd just as soon the bottom-feeders not come into the 
alliance.” 

I shrugged ”Cosmic Balance. You've allied yourself 
with the Islamic Nation of Purity, so WAR decides to 
work you, too. Sounds like a personal problem to me. 
Whirlwind. Reaping what you sow.” 

“Fm not allied with the Nation.” 

I raised an eyebrow. “Unless you’re on the court, I sec 
Lester Farouk grafted to you.” I looked around the Den. 
“In fact, Fm surprised he’s not here right now.” 

Bradley frowned heavily. “I didn’t tell him I was com¬ 
ing here. He's not my keeper, though there are times he 
thinks he is.” 

Again the break between the real man and the public 
image caused me to stop pushing him away. “Okay, these 
white-outs say they’re betting on you. Or against you. 
Maybe. Bottom line: they're tampering with the game. 
Turn them over to the NBA.” 

“Can’t, man. Ever since the Jordan debacle, the NBA 
has been paranoid about gambling. Remember, old man 
Colangelo was on the Committee that expelled half the 
’97 Bulls from the NBA. If I come forward with this and 
we lose, he'll hre me personally. If we win, I can still be 
disciplined and these idiots get rich.” 

“And you will win tomorrow night, right?” Phoenix 
had won the first game in Seattle, but then dropped the 
next one to the Sonics and had lost the first home game 
to them as well. They had to even the series up because, 
as good as they were, they weren’t the '92-'93 Suns. 

“Have to and will. And WAR will win, too.” 

“Unless they bet against you.’' 

“They could be that stupid I suppose.'’ Bradley leaned 
back and laid his hands flat on the table. “So, Fm coming 
to you. I know you've got no love for white supremists 
’cuz of the Temple thing .. .’’ 

“Don't start with that WAR is not the Disciples of 
Jesus Fuhrer, and the murders got personal.'’ I gave my- 
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self a second to tamp back down my anger. ''WAR may 
have gotten personal with you, but not me." 

“Look, ril make it worth your while. Sloane, really." 

The plea in Bradley's voice died as silence again settled 
over the Oen and a hand descended on my shoulder. 
“Chris, man, you shouldn't be asking this blank for help. 
I told you that" 

I looked up at the slender man standing between us. 
Lighter-skinned than Bradley and the two men standing 
behind him. Lester Farouk bore a striking resemblance to 
Malcolm X. I knew the similarity had been the result of 
a surgeon's art. but everyone, save athletes like Bradley 
or the utterly i^titute, had been modified in some way. 
To heighten the link with Malcolm. Farouk wore 
glasses—an artifact that marked him as different in a day 
when an hour at a LaserDoc kiosk could take care of 
vision problems. 

I let him keep his hand on my shoulder because I could 
tell he wanted me to knock it off. The two goons behind 
him. arrayed in black fatigues, with dark sunglasses and 
black berets, were ready to react in a split second if I 
made a move. The confident grins on their faces told me 
they had to be sporting the latest in martial arts flexware 
wafers, i figured them for KataPerfect 4.2, or maybe the 
new CamageMaster 3000. They'd have just loved to pulp 
me—the last Great White Hope—here in the Den. 

I drummed my fingers on the table, beating out the 
rhythm of a lullaby I'd learned during my time in-country 
with the Tibet Tigers. 

Bradley broke the silence. “Lester, I appreciate your 
concern for me in this situation, but I can handle it." 

Farouk shook his head and withdrew his. hand from my 
shoulder. “Brother Christian, you say you can handle it. 
then you come to this blank, this ghostman. to handle your 
problems. You are buying into the power structure that 
says only the white devil can solve our problems." 

I smiled. “Set a devil to catch a devil." 

“That sort of glibness wiD not save you when you face 
Allah's judgment for the way you have oppressed us, Kil¬ 
lian Sloane." 
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‘i’ve not done any oppressing, Farouk.” 

The Islamic Nation of Purity leader shook his head 
slowly. '*You, Sloane, are heir to centuries of white op- 
(H’ession of people of color. You ice people are incapable 
of feeling compassion, and you caiuiot understand how 
people of color can take such joy in life. You have to 
keep us down because we will overwhelm you other¬ 
wise.** 

My green eyes narrowed. Seems to me, Farouk, that 
plenty of us 4ce people* fought and died in Tibet trying 
to prevent people of color from killing other people of 
color.** 

**Ah, but the Han imperialists in Tibet and elsewhere 
were brainwashed by the philosophy created and prom¬ 
ulgated by white Europeans.** 

**Mao Zedong was a white European?** 

**E>roll, Sloane. Marx was white and under the influ¬ 
ence of Jewish c^als.** 

I nodded thoughtfully. *'Ah, the other shoe drops.** 
Farouk* s nostrils hared. '*What is that supposed to 
mean?*’ 

**So you’ll handle this situation for Bradley here, will 
you? What’ll you do, get together with WAR and discuss 
this over a crackling synagogue fire?** 

Farouk reacted as if he’d been slapped. **You have a 
reputation for being very tough, Sloane, but don’t imagine 
yourself tough enough to accuse us of trafficking with 
WAR and get away with it.** 

“Forgive my mistake,** I apologized. The bodyguard 
nearest me developed a tic around his right eye. “Must 
have been ice people logic. I thought birds of a feather 
flocked together.** 

Farouk raised his right hand and pointed at me. As the 
man with the tic started toward me, I wove my right hand 
through a series of finger-forms akin to sign l^guage, but 
which would have been gibberish to Aslan readers in the 
room. The bodyguard suddenly convulsed His limbs 
snapped out tight and his back bowed as every muscle 
contracted. In a heartbeat his entire body slackened and 
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he fell to the floor in a puddle of twitching muscle and 
bone. 

The other bodyguard started forward, but a red laser 
dot ^)peared on Farouk's glasses. Farouk stopped the man 
and nodded toward the bar. where Hank held a sawed-off 
quill gun rock-steady in his right hand. The light didn't 
go out. but shifted down to Farouk's throat, accompanied 
by the squeak of Hank's elbow. 

“That little dot is ice people for ‘it's time you left.* ” 
I glanced down at the man on the floor. “Aspirin and a 
lot of fluids for a couple of days.’’ 

As the ambulatory bodyguard dragged the other toward 
the door. Farouk pointed at me. “Remember, ice man, 
Phoenix can be very hot." 

I ignored him and turned back to Bradley. “Okay, Fa¬ 
rouk and his boys are too incompetent to count on for 
handling this. Why me?’’ 

Bradley looked down at the floor, then back at me. 
“What did you do to him?” 

I waited for the Muslims to clear the room, then spoke 
in a soft voice. “The fighters behind you. for the most 
part, aren't as muscle-bound as Farouk's bodyguards. The 
bodyguards are lifters, but they came in here, a place 
where martial artists gather, and were ready to take a piece 
out of me. That meant they were running hot brawlware. 
That type of software sizes up the foe. picks a response 
based on what he's doing, and executes it. The man who 
went down was running KataPerfect 4.2 with Norris Util¬ 
ities on the side.'' 

“How did you know?" Bradley's eyes narrowed and 
he answered his own question. tic?" 

“The drumming on the table I did got picked up by 
his ears and the software translated it into a version checl^ 
which caused the tic.'' 

“And your hand signals, those were a system inter¬ 
rupt?’’ 

I nodded. “Very good. KataPerfect's main software en¬ 
gineer is from Tibet’’ 

“And did you a favor.'' 

“She and a bunch of her countrymen are under the 
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mistaken impression they owe me a debt they can never 
repay.*' I leaned forward on the table. *'UnUke them, I 
know I owe you nothing, so why am I going to tangle 
with WAR for you?’* 

“He told me to tell you it was ‘a favor for a friend.’ “ 

Damn, those are the ones that hurt. I frowned. “He 
would do that’* 

Bradley smiled. “I met him up in Seattle, before the 
first game. Despite living there he*s rooting for the Suns, 
mainly because you live here. He said you wouldn’t like 
it, but you’d help me. He said you were the only man 
who could help me—not because you’re his friend, but 
because you’re a friend of humanity. High praise from the 
Dalai Lama*’ 

I winced. “He’s just a kid.” 

“You impressed him.” 

“Seven-year-olds impress easily.” 

“He’s not seven anymore.” Bradley shook his head. 
“And he even has a good jump shot from outside. Says 
you taught him.” 

“He exaggerates things,” I growled, because you can’t 
say the Dalai Lama lies, after all. “Enough. ]*d rather the 
Chinese had me again than go through more of this.” 

Bradley nodded carefully. “I understand. So you’ll do 
it?” 

“Yeah, I’ve got an idea or two that might work.” I 
thought for a second and added, “You handle the Nation 
and win the game and I’ll tackle WAR.” 

“Deal.” Bradley slid from the booth and offered me 
his hand. “I really appreciate this.” 

My hand disappeared in his.' 'Let’s hope you mean that 
when this is all over.” 

The trick to figuring out how to stop hatemongers from 
profiting from Phoenix’s win was to think like them. This 
was painful and painfully simple. White supremists, and 
all racists, for that matter, operate from a basis of willful 
ignorance and malicious suspension of disbelief. Bad 
things happen because conspiracies make them happen. 
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and the general population doesn't believe in conspiracies 
because they have been duped. 

It's a vicious cycle that functions with its own twisted 
logic. The fact that there is no evidence of conspiracy 
proves not only that the conspiracy exists, but exists with 
such sophistication that it leaves no clues. Of course, the 
fact that all the conspiracies are run by people who are 
genetically inferior to the average Aryan means that the 
average Aryan can pick up clues to the conspiracy's ex¬ 
istence, even though the average Aryan is stupid enough 
to believe a 157-year-old Hitler is plotting in Argentina. 

The World Aryan Resistance was typical of the major¬ 
ity of hate groups. Foster Gench headed the organization 
and his two sons. Grendel and Wolfgang, served as his 
lieutenants. Foster had been a colonel in the Lhasa Leop¬ 
ards—the other American unit serving in Tibet The Ti¬ 
gers used to call them the Lhasa Apsos because they never 
left the capital. Foster apparently did some weird stuff 
while on station, and some of the boat people who es¬ 
caped with the kid and me told the government all about 
it That resulted in a court-martial and his dishonorable 
discharge that freed him up for his new career as a hate- 
monger. 

Grendel—despite being a shaggy, bearded giant—con¬ 
trolled a cadre of skinheads who had caused trouble at 
various times in Phoenix, though nothing beyond some 
felonious assaults and an arson-bombing of a synagogue 
up in Scottsdale. He saw me as the prime mover behind 
his father’s disgrace—despite the fact that I wasn’t even 
called to give evidence in the trial—and had long vowed 
to get me. His trouble was that he’d not found a flexsoft 
package that could beat me, so he did a lot of growling 
but no actual biting. 

Wolfgang functioned as the group’s disinformation of¬ 
ficer. He authored and edited two newsletters and count¬ 
less tracts that WAR sent worldwide to similarly minded 
groups. Wolfgang could be counted on to provide good 
face for the group in TV and radio debates about racial 
purity and superiority, and he had issued any number of 
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challenges to Lester Farouk to face him in an intellectual 
discussioa Wolfgang also used the radio to castigate me 
for the Disciple thing, but he was easier to ignore than 
his bigger, dumber brother. 

It struck me that WAR was trying to kill at least two 
birds with one stone by sending the notes to Bradley. If 
they had bet on a win and Phoenix won, they made money 
and it would gnaw away at Bradley's conscience. If Phoe¬ 
nix lost, they could always claim that Bradley, as one of 
the mud races, was unable to stand up to the pressure 
being placed on his shoulders. If Bradley were subse¬ 
quently investigated for gambling and expelled from bas¬ 
ketball, they could have an even larger PR coup. 

Of course, the only way they could have a really big 
victory was if they actuaUy bet on Phoenix to lose and 
then got Bradley exposed as having dumped the game so 
they would win their bet. It would be perfect for them 
and absolutely destroy Bradley. It was just the sort of 
double-think their little brains would be capable of, and 
the note they had sent might have been enough to make 
Bradley have an off game even under the best of circum¬ 
stances. 

If that were the plan, and it seemed viable to me, the 
next thing I had to do was to locate the agency with which 
the bet had been placed. While it was possible that one 
of the Genches had gone to Las Vegas or Reno to make 
the bet, I decided to check more local sources. After all, 
with every Indian tribe in North America living off gam¬ 
bling proceeds, WAR could get another bird by having 
nonwhites pay out on their bet. 

I placed a call to Jerry Begay over at the Kachina Ca¬ 
sino and Sports book. Jerry had been a Tiger and the one 
to suggest—one cold Tibetan night—that we all move to 
Arizona with him after the war. His tour in Lhasa ended 
when a Han booby trap took his left leg off at the knee, 
so he came back early and served as a magnet for the rest 
of us. I explained the situation to him, cutting out Brad¬ 
ley's role and letting him think I was interested in WAR 
because of the Disciples. He ran a computer check and 
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called me back to confirm that they had some heavy bet¬ 
ting against Phoenix that had been laid down before the 
series had begun. 

*'Kill, looks like those blank-bastards will pull in about 
half a million if the Suns tank it." 

"That’s not pocket change, Jerry." 

"Nope. itTl buy lots of crosses and gasoline. WAR has 
affiliates up in Seattle, too. so we’re cross-checking with 
the casinos on the Makah and Quinault Reservations. We 
worked too hard in the nineties to get these casinos to let 
some white-outs screw us now. We’ll cancel the bets, of 
course." 

"That’ll just leave WAR its nest egg. I’d rather hurt 
them bad. wouldn’t you?" 

"Sure. You have a plan?" 

"I think so. Remember in Lhasa you told me about a 
stash your grandfather had..." 

"Christ. Killian, don’t mention that. I had to have been 
drunk." 

"Actually, at the time, we were both thinking up plans 
for shafting the government that had us freezing our nuts 
off in Tibet.” 

"I remember." 

"Yeah, well, a shaft that was good enough for Uncle 
Sam ought to be more than sufficient for his half-wit kids, 
you think?" 

I knew timing would be crucial in the whole operation. 
I called Bradley to tell him I thought I had things under 
control. I could hear the relief in his voice and I hoped 
he’d have a great game. As much as my plan counted on 
it. he had to have a great game. 

I met Jerry at the Den about an hour before game time. 
He did not look pleased with me, but handed me the brief¬ 
case nonetheless. "You better know what you’re doing. 
Sloane." He took a hard look at the clothes I was wearing 
and swore. "Shit, you’re not wearing body armor and you 
don’t have a gun. Are you nuts?" 

"You know I’m nuts, Jerry." I gave him a lopsided 
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grin. “Fm just going to see some of my white brothers. 
What do I need weapons for?” 

Jerry tapped the silver, dime-sized disk behind his right 
ear. “You got a Looney-Tune program running, bro? 
These guys may not be the stone-killers that the Disciples 
were, but they’re not nice people. They’ll bust you up if 
they get a chance.” 

“Don’t have much of a choice, Jerry.” I sighed. “If I 
go in like I expect trouble, they’ll think something is up.” 
I jerked a thumb at the glass wall. “Even if Grendel is 
running the latest spatsoft, I can beat him.” 

“Yeah? I heard you almost lost to a KataPerfect puppet 
the other day.” 

“Not even close, but that package is fast.” 

“Well, CamageMaster 3000 is faster and there’s a beta 
of it on the street. I heard a rumor that Grendel pissed his 
brother off because he used WAR cash to score the beta 
instead of putting it down on the game.” 

That made me stop fcM* a second. In the army all of us 
had been “tweaked” so we could run various MOS- 
ware—mihtary occupational specialty software—so we 
could hll a number of roles in the force structure. We all 
learned very quickly that our performance at an MOS de¬ 
pended upon the quality of the software, and with gov¬ 
ernment contracts going to the lowest bidder, a lot of 
soldiers ended up getting splashed because some program¬ 
mer dropped lines of code when his wife left him. If you 
ran into a situation that called for a subroutine that didn’t 
exist, you could freeze or freak or flee. 

A lot of us did without anything more complicated than 
a language package, preferring to trust grey-RAM more 
than Nintendo Rambo-wafers. 

Commercial software packages had a higher quality 
control level, but were still full of problems. As with game 
programs, once you learned what the computer would use 
to counter a particular move, you could trick it. Of course, 
the tricks and traps would only work if you were quick 
enough, and a lot of packages recovered fast. KataPerfect, 
for example, was almost fast enough to beat me. The ear¬ 
lier versions of the CamageMaster line had caused me 
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some trouble, and the word on CM3K had been impres¬ 
sive. 

' TTl have to take a chance on it, I guess. Did they solve 
the compression problem fcr the beta version?*' Because 
Hexsofts interpret motion in terms of attacks, all brawl- 
ware has to be consciously invoked or a user will be at¬ 
tacking anyone and everything in sight The amount of 
time the software takes to become operational provides a 
sucker punch window. 

*T don't think so, but it only takes a half second to 
decompress.” 

”Then I'll have to take that half second to coldcock 
Grendel, won’t I?” 

Jerry shook his head and donned a Suns baseball cap. 
' T won’t bet against you. After all, the odds of you getting 
the kid out of China were, what, a billion to one against? 
Good luck.” 

“Save your luck for the Suns.” 

Driving across town I came to realize just how much 
the Suns might have needed Jerry’s luck. We started out 
playing very sluggishly and Bradley seemed off to one of 
his worst starts of the year. At the end of the first quarter 
he. according to Maijerle's play-by-play, got hacked 
while scrapping for a rebound When no foul was called, 
he cursed out a ref, earning himself a technical foul that 
resulted in Seattle being ahead by twelve at the quarter. 
The second quarter went better—as usual the technical 
settled Bradley down—and I used a little ear-cuff radio 
to keep track of the game while I walked to WAR'S bun¬ 
ker. 

I’d parked my beat-up Ford Atlas 4x4 a block from the 
old US West building on Indian School that WAR had 
chosen as its headquarters. The old brick building was the 
closest thing to a brownstone still exising in Phoenix. 
Aside from a sign painted in black, red, and white beside 
the door, the building looked rather unassuming—pre¬ 
sumably to make it less of a target for drive-by spray-ups. 

Two skinheads frisked me before conducting me 
upstairs to the executive office suite. They looked dis- 
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dainfuliy at the little radio I wore in my right ear—less 
because it was cheap than because it was made by Mit¬ 
subishi—but they pronounced me clean. The one follow¬ 
ing me up the stairs prodded me with his pump action 
quill gun when I paused for Maijerle's description of 
Bradley cutting through the lane and putting the ball 
through the hoop in a reverse layup. That put Phoenix up 
by live at the half, which strengthened my chances of 
success. 

Describing the office to which I was taken as a suite 
makes it sound a lot more elegant than it was because, 
though the room was more than ample for the three desks 
and plethora of bookshelves, all the furnishings looked 
worse than my Atlas. Everything had been painted grey— 
I guessed it was with paint left over from doing the 
walls—which made the television. Nazi flag, and portrait 
of Hitler the most colorful items in the room. 

That included the Genches themselves. Foster looked 
drawn and half-dead, which fit with rumors Td heard 
about his liver getting cancerous. Grendel dressed in black 
from throat to E>oc Marten's boots, and his beard and 
mane of hair made him look positively leonine. Wolfgang 
appeared to be a younger, slender version of his father— 
only his hair's retreat from his forehead marred the strong 
image he sought to project. 

Foster half roused himself in his chair and croaked at 
me. ''Killian Sloane, if Tm not mistaken." 

I nodded "I have a deal to offer you." 

Wolfgang pointed a remote control at the 47-inch Curtis 
Mathis SparkFresco monitor, muting the halftime com¬ 
mentary on the game. "Beware quislings bearing gifts." 

Grendel laughed at that remark, sounding much like a 
grizzly trying to cough up a steel wool hair ball. He had 
risen to feet when I came in and hovered just on the 
other side of his father's line of vision from me. He 
reached up and tapped his head behind his right ear. let¬ 
ting me Imow he had flexsofts screwed in and ready to 
handle me, giving me a warning I didn't need, but one I 
appreciated nonetheless. 

I pretended I was ignoring Grendel. "You put some 
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bets down against the Suns in this game. You placed them 
at the Kachina over a period of five days, using seven 
different people to place them. If the Suns lose, you stand 
to make $5<X),000. In the briefcase 1 have $250,000— 
your bet and a hefty profit—to exchange fcr the betting 
slips.” 

Wolfgang shook his head. “We are forty minutes from 
winning $500,000. Why should we exchange it for what 
you have?’* 

I looked down at Foster. “Are your boys really that 
stupid? You’ve screamed about conspiracies all your life, 
and you don’t see what’s happening here?’’ 

Fosta‘’s lids just half closed, so I pushed on and fo¬ 
cused myself on Wolfgang. “This is a professional sport¬ 
ing event, Wolhe. The adverts there are going fcr a half 
a mil for thirty seconds.’* I tapped the radio in my ear. 
“Lxcal radio is going fcr $10K for a minute. They’ll 
make what you’ll win in this one broadcast alone. When 
you figure this game is being broadcast all over the world, 
the amount of money being generated here is incredible.” 

“And so we’re getting our piece of it.*’ He thrust his 
lower lip out at me defiantly, but I saw doubt clouding 
his eyes. 

“But you’re going to lose the bet. What makes more 
money, a five-game series or a six-game series?” 

Wolfgang narrowed his eyes suspiciously. “What are 
you saying?” 

“I’m saying the fix is in. Seattle drops this one here. 
Everyone knows that How in hell do you think the Nav¬ 
ajo s allowed you to make these bets? They knew what 
was going to happen even before the playoffs began. You 
were suckered.” 

Grendel nodded solemnly. “The Jews do control the 
media.” 

I let that remark pass. “You were screwed before you 
left the casino. I’m offering you a chance to bail out” 

“Why?” Foster’s head came up. “You have no love 
for us.” 

“It doesn’t matter what my reasons are.” 

“But 1 have to know them or no deal.” 
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I hesitated and Wolfgang brought the sound back up 
on the TV. “Second half is starting. You’re in the way. 
Sloane.” 

1 shrugged and turned toward the door. “You want to 
lose, go ahead See if 1 care.” 

Foster raised a hand. “I believe you, and I will take 
your money. I just want to know wh^t makes a man like 
you come to us.” 

I took a deep breath, then exhaled slowly. “The guy 
who authorized the accepting of your bets is going to run 
for Tribal President against Jerry Begay, a buddy of mine 
from the Tigers. Evidence that he did a deal with WAR 
will torpedo his campaign.” 

“Loyalty.” Foster smiled slowly. “Pity you arc not 
more loyal to your own race, Sloane.” 

“Loyally to my species overrides that. You going to 
do the deal?” 

Foster nodded. “Wolfgang, the slips.” 

Wolfgang produced them from a drawer in his father’s 
desk. I set ^e briefcase down and he opened it. then 
passed the slips to me. Wolfgang riffled one packet of 
twenty-dollar bills, counted the rest, then nodded as I 
back^ to my original positioa “It’s all here. Father.” 

“Good doing business with you. Mr. Sloane.” 

1 glanced over at the television as the Sonics took the 
ball out to start the second half. “Bradley is supposed to 
have the game of his life in the second half.” 

“He better.” Wolfgang snarled. “As goes the nigger, 
so go the Suns.” 

As he spoke, a shot went up and missed. Bradley 
dragged down the rebound and caught an elbow in the 
ribs frcxn a Sonics player. A ref whistled the play dead 
and the TV shifted to a full-court shot for Phoenix to 
inbound the ball. Even as the basketball went to the side¬ 
lines, the picture began to shift again and I reacted. 

Whirling around, I launched myself in a spinkick that 
planted my left heel on Grendel’s right temple. Spittle 
flew as his head snapped around. The giant stumbled 
backward, his arms flailing uncontrollably. He slammed 
into the TV screen hard enough to shake the room. Gren- 
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del's body supplanted Bradley's screen image so it looked 
as if the ref were giving Grendel his second technical foul 
and tossing him from the game. 

Grendel bounced back from the TV and smacked into 
the floor facedowa 

As I landed, the two skinheads who had been my escort 
went for me. I sidestepped the first and tossed him back 
over my right hip. He flew above Foster and across the 
desk to harpoon Wolfgang with his head. The briefcase 
toppled down over both of them, launching packets of 
bills into the air like obese confetti. 

The second skinhead clubbed his quill gun and swung 
it at my head. I blocked it on my left forearm, then shot 
my right hand forward. Stiffen^ fingers caught him in 
the stomach and sent him down retching and thrashing. A 
quick kick to the head stopped him. 

Appropriating the quill gun. I covered Foster as I 
backed to where Grendel lay. ''A deal is a deal. Colonel." 
I turned Grendel's head to the right and popped open the 
wafer-hole behind his ear. Beneath the Mein Kampf wafer 
I saw what looked like it could have b^n the 
CamageMaster 3000 beta. If the radio's ghostly reportage 
of the technical foul had not given me the time to react, 
I might well have been left finding out how good CM3K 
really was. 

Foster stared dully down at me. “Why are you working 
for the nigger in this?" 

“I said it befcve, species loyalty." I slipped the wafer 
into my pocket with the betting slips and stood. “That, 
and if anyone's going to clean up the messes my race 
makes, I'd just as soon it be me." 

Behind him, Wolfgang and the other skinhead started 
forward, but Foster's raised hand and my raised gun 
stopped them. “A deal is a deal, Mr. Sloane. We have 
your money, you have our slips. And a promise we will 
deal with you in the future." 

Take a number^ I thought I left the building and 
checked my back trail both on the way to my Atlas and 
then when I drove away. When I finally felt confident I 
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didn't have a tail, I stopped, made two quick phone calls, 
then drove down the Arena to wait for the game to end. 

I walked into the arena down through the loading docks 
and one of the security guys took me through the tall 
corridor around to the south where Christian Bradley 
waited in the practice court I stepped through the glass 
door and walked down the ^airs to the hardwood floor. 
Neither one of us said anything at first, so the cavernous 
room just echoed with the thunder of a ball being drib¬ 
bled, then the koosh of its hitting nothing but string. 

Bradley palmed the ball, then tucked it under his arm. 
He still wore his game uniform and a scowl of titanic 
proportions. “Did it work out?” 

1 nodded. “I gave them $250,000 and I have the slips. 
They'll go to a friend I have in the Navajo nation and the 
original wagers will be turned over to the Thurgood Mar¬ 
shall Scholarship Fund. The Navajos owe you one.’* 

Bradley shook his head. “No, they owe you one.” 

“No,” I said, keeping my voice low, '*you owe me. 
And it may be more than one.** I pointed up at the aux¬ 
iliary scoreboard that showed the final score as a twenty- 
point Phoenix loss. “Why the second technical? You 
almost got me taken apart, you know. All you had to do 
was win, I was doing the hard stuff. What was the deal?” 

Bradley bounced the ball over to me. “I did what I had 
to do, man. My end of the bargain.” 

“How’s that? Flying off the handle at an elbow wasn't 
part of our bargain.” 

He shook his head. “Not that. I handled the Nation. At 
the half. Lester told me he*d fixed the white-outs. Beat 
them at their own game. He*d gone out and dropped a 
bundle of the Nation's money cm us to win. He promised 
he’d use the profits to destroy WAR.” 

I spun the ball around, feeling the dry leather flash 
across my left palm. “You don’t like the Nation’s rhetoric 
any more than I like WAR’S, do you?” 

“Sloane, my father's a Baptist preacher. I grew up be¬ 
lieving in Jesus and I still do. By the same token, blacks 
are still a minority, and one that needs an identity all its 
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own. I can try to stand fof things, but people just see me 
as a basketball player, and want to make the same money 
1 do. The Nation isn't perfect, but it provides another 
place for a kid to get some self-esteem. I can support that, 
but I'm not going to finance the Nation going to war with 
some Nazi trash." 

1 slowly nodded. "I can understand that. I can even 
respect it." 

"Sorry if that hung you out, man." 

1 shrugged. "No blood, no foul." I tossed him back 
the ball. 

He bounced it once, hard. "I am still pissed those 
white-outs have $250,000." 

"Don't be. About fifteen minutes ago the Genches were 
arrested by Treasury agents. They had $250,000 in bogus 
twenties and hundreds in their h^quarters and are trying 
to explain how they traded winning betting slips worth 
twice that much for it." 

Bradley raised an eyebrow. "You bought the slips with 
counterfeit money? How did you ... do I want to know?" 

"Probably not, but say, hypothetically, that you’re a 
sovereign nation subject to the laws of an invader, and 
agents of the invader are not letting you make a living— 
for example, they're blocking the gambling establish¬ 
ments you are setting up." 

"As states did on the reservations back around the turn 
of the century." 

I nodded. "And say you decided, if they weren’t going 
to let you make money, that you'd just print some up to 
wage covert war against the invader. But, they relent, you 
get your casinos..." 

"And you save your secret weapon in case things 
change." 

"Hypothetically speaking, of course." 

"Of course." Bradley smiled. "Nice, Sloane, very 
nice." 

"It was nothing." I turned to walk away. 

"Hey, wait, what do ! owe you?" 

"Me?" 1 turned back and frowned. "You don't owe 
me anything. This was a favor for a friend, remember?" 
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“But don’t you want something?” 

I smiled “Tell you what just win the next three 
straight then beat Cleveland.” 

“I’ll be doing that for me and you and everyone else 
in the valley. Don’t you want something special?” 

“That will be special.” I nodded to him and mounted 
the stairs. “I have a friend in Seattle who’s a big Suns 
fan. Win it all. Consider it a favor for a friend.” 



Being self-employed as a writer is not an easy existence, 
but it does bring with it some great benefits. Fc^emost 
among these is the willingness of people to help you out 
when you’re researching a story. In preparation for an¬ 
other project. I wrote to the Phoenix Suns asking for a 
chance to tour their new home, the America West Arena. 
Tom Ambrose, vice president for Public Relations, gave 
five other writers and me a three and ont quarter hour 
tour of the arena, from catwalks to loading docks. Tom 
blanched as the six of us discussed how easy it would be 
to breach their security, but went ahead and showed us 
everything (include the Suns locker room and showers 
where the nozzles were a good eight feet off the ground). 

The project fer which the tour was conducted fell 
through, but the tour paid off in the details I was able to 
put into “Tip-Off.” 



Gahan Wihcm lives just a twist away from mundane 
reality, possibly in the ^houUhaunted woodland of 
Weir. I do not know whether it is true that he was 
raised try jackals, but his angle of vision is certainly 
not — well, human. His wondrousfy twisted cartoons 
have appeared in Playboy, Esquire, the New 
Yorker, and National Lampoon. He is also a fine 
writer, as the following tale demonstrates, 



The Casino Mirago 

Gahan Wilson 


the end of a very long chain of many things gone 
most astonishingly wrong I found myself booked out of 
season under an assumed name in the grandest suite of a 
Hotel Splendide located on the coast of Portugal. 

My luggage, clothing, and papers effectively pro¬ 
claimed me to be a minor mem^r of an ancient family 
of power which had the very good fortune not only to 
have retained the bulk of its wealth, but to have added 
considerably to it as the centuries had passed. 

The contents of my briefcase, an extravagant amount 
of money in various denominations and currencies and a 
stack of passports bearing different names, indicated my 
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actual situation rather more directly. 1 was, in fact, a des- 
perate fugitive trying to avoid the police of a number of 
different countries. 

1 had spent the last several weeks dodging across Eu¬ 
rope, hiding out in the obscure, ofttimes exceptionally dis¬ 
mal sort of nooks and crannies favored by criminals on 
the lam. I was both physically and mentally exhausted and 
felt I had run completely out of feasible options. 

1 was, quite literally, at my wit's end a^ had, to put 
it bluntly, chosen this extravagant suite as a suicide site 
since I had no intention of leting the triumphant author¬ 
ities discover my pathetic corpse in the sort of rathole 1 
had lately been fr^uenting. 

After the porter had hung my clothes and stashed my 
bags I sat along on the silken coverlet of my vast bed and 
contemplated the small bottle of poison 1 had acquired in 
Berlin, regarding it with something very close to affection. 
I had been assured it was not only instant and foolproof 
but that it actually possessed a radier pleasant strawberry 
flavor which ! might enjoy in that tiny microsecond my 
taste buds functioned before the stuff ^d me in. 

I uncorked the little container and had half raised it to 
my lips when it occurred to me that the combination of 
my owning this fatal eUxir and my complete willingness 
to use it put me very effectively l^yond the reach of the 
law. I ne^ only conceal it about my person in some ac¬ 
cessible fashion and I would have the means of instantly 
escaping any approaching official agent, even if he'd 
come close enough to clap his hand upon my shoulder. 

After shining over me for a moment like the depiction 
of a heaven-sent ray in an El Greco painting of a newly 
inspired saint, this simple insight wafted me into a re¬ 
markably improved frame of mind. 

1 sang some of my favorite songs as I took a very pleas¬ 
ant shower, the poison bottle resting next to a bar of del¬ 
icately scented soap provided by the hotel. I washed the 
real and imagined grime of my recent flight from my tired 
body and let the water's warmth ease the tension 
somewhat from my muscles. I then dressed for dinner, 
clipping the bottle neatly behind my left l^el, sauntered 
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down the broad marble staircase to the ground door, and 
settled myself comfortably in the Splendide*s elegant little 
saloa 

If one is of a quiet frame of mind, there is an undeni¬ 
able charm about luxury resorts when they are thoroughly 
out of season. True the weather tends to be on the darl^ 
wet side, and diverting activities are decidedly at a min¬ 
imum. but the visitor is compensated by an enc^mous in¬ 
crease in attention on the part of the staff, and there is 
something soothing about sharing the facilities with a 
small handful of people whose schedule is pretty much a 
matter of their own choosing rather than a great, milling 
multitude who must take their vacations en masse as dic¬ 
tated by various middle-class considerations. 

I ga^ unobtrusively over my aperitif at the little group 
presently seated in the salon and decided they were an 
excellent example of the sort of people one encounters in 
such plac^ when the seasonal types are forced to labor 
in their offices and banks. They were all interesting to 
look on and to speculate upon, and a number of them 
possessed unusual, not to mention downright eccentric at¬ 
tributes. which promised much in the way of diversion 
and entertainment 

The most immediately noticeable person present was 
an elegant elderly woman whose large, pale neck and 
arms were beautifully and amply bejeweled and whose 
brilliantly white hair was magnificently, not to say lov¬ 
ingly, coiffed. Her fingers sparkled charmingly with many 
diamonds as her hands danced this way and that through 
the air whilst she described some incident which, judging 
from the consistent laughter of the gentleman seated to 
her immediate right, must have been hilariously amusing. 

The laughing man was also elderly, and a^o elegant 
His upright posture and the clipping of his iron grey hair 
and b^d suggested a soldierly past, and the ^^arkling of 
a magnificent medal dangling from a broad ribbon under 
his white tie suggested he*d been given considerable rec¬ 
ognition fcr the same. His blue eyes darted alertly in my 
direction now and then from almost my first glance and I 
saw he was not a man to observe unobserved. I would not 
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have relished being an enemy officer attempting a sneak 
upon his flank. 

But both these intriguing individuals swiftly dimmed to 
unimportance, so far as 1 was concerned, once Td noticed 
the presence of the quiet young woman who was seated 
next to them and formed the third member of their little 
group. 

She was one of the most extraordinary females I had 
ever seen in my life, but it took me any number of furtive 
glances before 1 was able to put my finger on what it was 
about her that was both so intriguing and mysterious as 
to be, without any exaggeration, utterly hypnotic. 

She was almost, but not quite, the most beautiful 
woman 1 had ever seen in my life, and 1 include in that 
count not only those 1 had observed and marveled at in 
the flesh, but the most legendary charmers of the Aims, 
not to mention the supreme exquisites re^H^esented in mar¬ 
ble and paint during the Renaissance and in antiquity. 

Understand it was not that beauty itself, it was the ex¬ 
cruciating nearness of the miss which so completely over¬ 
whelmed me. The tension between her actual state and 
her nearly achieved perfection put me into a condition of 
utter fascination which I had not experienced since I was 
a little child. Suddenly, and with the most remarkable, 
heartbreaking clarity, I could simultaneously remember 
gaping in the Christmas window of a department store at 
a madly desired toy, and gazing openmouthed at Disney's 
Snow White as she was discovert sleeping by the seven 
dwarfs. 

I was abruptly roused from this trance, for such it was, 
by the sudden, locking realization that the young woman 
in question was gazing back at me, eye to eye, and by a 
gentle but decidedly authoritative touch upon my shoul¬ 
der. 1 looked up and saw that the military gentleman was 
standing by my chair and looking down at me with a 
strange mixture of amusement and pity on his strong old 
face. 

*'We noticed you sitting here alone, old chap," he said, 
speaking in a deep, oddly accented voice. "We wondered 
if you should like some company." 
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*T should indeed/’ I said, barely avoiding a stammer 
and managing a credible smile. 

**Excelient/* he said as I stood and he led me over to 
the two women, who were now both studying me with a 
forgiving, kindly air. 

*'1 am Brigadier General Vasillos Konstantinid^/’ he 
said, executing a courtly bow. **This is the Baroness von 
Liechtenburg, and this is Mademoiselle Denise Chan- 
droa” 

I introduced myself, using the distinguished name I had 
borrowed for the purposes of evading the law, and we 
settled into a pleasant little chat. They were old friends, 
these three, who stayed at the hotel often, ’'this time of 
year,” as they put it. 

Eventually we carried our conversation into the dining 
room, and though it was unfailingly interesting I was ever 
most conscious of, and most grateful for, the close prox¬ 
imity of the absolutely fascinating Miss Chandron. 

Toward the end of the meal I detected a certain awk¬ 
wardness on the part of my new acquaintances. More and 
more they cast unobtrusive glances at one another and I 
caught an increasing air of thoughtful indecision on all 
their parts amid a growing number of conversational 
pauses. There was no doubt of it, some sort of unspoken 
question had begun to hover in the air. 

can’t tell you how much Tve enjoyed talking with 
you,” I said. "And I very much hope we might do it 
again, perhaps even tomorrow night, but I must confess 
I’m quite exhausted from my journey. Please excuse rne> 
I hate to tear myself away, but I think it would be ex¬ 
tremely wise of me to retire early.” 

The shared relief concealed under their murmured re¬ 
grets and consolations showed me I had undoubtedly done 
the right thing. They had aU been hesitating uncomforta¬ 
bly on, but not been quite able to cross over, the edge of 
some decision. My exit was gratefully accepted and I was 
assured that we would, indeed, assemble in the salon the 
following evening. 

I had breakfast in my room before the French windows 
which looked out on a small, private balcony beyond In 
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season the windows would have been opened to allow a 
sun-wanned sea breeze, but 1 rather enjoyed them as they 
were, closed and snug against a gentle autumnal drizzle. 

I spent a lazy hour or more bathing and dressing and 
then began again to descend the marble staircase, this time 
with a book under my arm. My plan was simple and 
pleasant: 1 intended to find some quiet comer and read 
the book, or doze over it, until lunch. 

My tranquil mood was jarred, as was my elbow, when 
a group of porters bustled by me on the stairs bearing a 
chair with some difficulty. On the chair sat a grotesque 
figure, a hunched woman who was heavily veiled and 
whose thin limbs seemed to be bent at every angle pos¬ 
sible, as were the clawed fingers she held tangled in her 
lap. 

The poor creature must have been in considerable pain, 
for she moaned constantly as the porters carried her and 
as she passed by me the grey mound of veiling covering 
her face turned in my direction and she emitted a kind of 
keening wail, which froze me where I stood so that i 
looked down like a statue after her and her bearers as they 
completed their descent, passed through the lobby, and 
exit^ from the Hotel Splendide through its tall, crystal- 
paned doorway into the falling rain beyond 

I did find exactly the sort of quiet comer that Td hoped 
for, but 1 derived very small enjoyment from my reading, 
not through any fault of the little book Fd brought, but 
because of the repeated interceding vision of the distorted 
woman in the chair, which kept floating between its pages 
and my eyes. 

That evening when I arrived at the little salon I found 
the Baroness von Liechtenburg and General Konstantini- 
des sitting beside one another exactly where 1 had seen 
them the night before and chatting in a sprightly way with 
one another. They looked remarkably better tlum I remem¬ 
bered them, more than merely well rested, it almost 
seemed as though they'd both shed years. 

Their brightening at the sight of me seemed hearten¬ 
ing] y genuine and the General stood and took my hand 
fiimly in a large, strong grip and bade me sit by them just 
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in time fof a gliding waiter to take my order fof an amon- 
tiliado. 

' 'Let me put you out of your misery at once regarding 
Miss Chandron, my poor fellow/* said the Baroness, pat¬ 
ting my hand and giving me the kindest smile possible. 
'Tor I see you are anxiously looking about for her. Un¬ 
fortunately, she will not be with us diis evening. Let me 
comfort you in a small way at least by telling you that 
she was most insistent 1 make it clear to you that she 
hopes very much to see you again and regrets the neces¬ 
sity for her departure. wUch was extreme.** 

"She lost heavily at the casino, 1 am afraid,** said the 
General with a sigh. He took a sip of his sherry and 
brightened somewhat "But I am sure she will be back 
next year and, I am confident, have much better luck. 
Doubtless you will see her then.** 

"Oh, yes,** said the Baroness, looking around the sa- 
loa "We shall all be back next year. Without doubt All 
of us.** 

I expressed my regret at Miss Chandron*s absence, and 
that regret was genuine in the extreme, so genuine, in fact, 
that it quite surprised me. I had realized in a vague sort 
of way that I had taken a fancy to Denise, but until my 
heart lurched so within my chest at the news of her at^ 
sence, 1 had no idea how much she had come to mean to 
me in that short time which we had spent together. 

From the growing concern in my friends* eyes it 
dawned on me that I must have gone completely silent 
for far too long a time, and in an effort to br^k it 1 stirred 
myself to ask them about the casino they*d mentioned, 
though I really was not even slightly interested in the sub- 
ject- 

"Ah, yes,** said the General, "that*s why we come 
here, you see. For the casino, altogether for the casino. It 
only opens this time of year. The regular one, the one that 
caters to the seasonal people, is closed of course. The 
Casino Mirago only functions these last two weeks of au¬ 
tumn. Only these last two weeks.** 

"We naturally assumed that you were also here for the 
purpose of playing at the casino, and. of course, we 
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thought of asking you to join us last night,"' said the Bar¬ 
oness. *'But we supposed you'd already made arrange¬ 
ments, as most people do, so we weren't quite sure how 
to proceed. We should have bulled ahead and simply 
asked you to come along, of course." 

"Perhaps, though," the General murmured reflectively, 
more to himself than to me, "it was just as well you 
weren't there, as things worked out It was quite distress¬ 
ing." 

"But tonight” the Baroness said brightly. "Would you 
like to come with us tonight? 1 think you would fit in 
quite well at the casino, you know? I'm sure of it You 
seem—I don't know exactly why—you seem to have the 
air for if' 

"We should be delighted to have you come as part of 
our company,'’ said the General. "They are somewhat 
hesitant when it comes to new faces, but we shall usher 
you in, never fear." 

"You must come with us and try ycKir luck," said the 
Baroness with a finality which was past all resistance. 

My acceptance of their kind invitation opened a sort of 
floodgate and our dinner conversation was dedicated en¬ 
tirely to the topic of the Casino Mirago, which appeared 
to a genuine obsession with both my companions. 
Every year they came and every year they gambled, and 
very heavily it seemed. 1 thought of the ridiculous 
amounts of money in my briefcase upstairs and decided I 
could imagine no more fitting fate fcr it than to throw it 
away at the tables of an odd and eccentric gaming estab¬ 
lishment such as was being described to me by my two 
new friends. 

It seemed that the Casino Mirago had been in operation 
for an extraordinarily long period of time and that gen¬ 
erations upon generations of important and occasionally 
downright legendary people had tried their luck with its 
croupiers through the years. But in spite of its great age 
and the dedication of its regulars, its reputation was, in 
fact, highly restricted. 

The very existence of the casino was a great secret 
which was finnly and carefully guarded by an extremely 
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jealous clientele and as I ate my dinner and heard more 
and more hints of the wonders of this apparently fabulous 
establishment, it dawned upon me that it was an odd 
stroke of luck to be receiving this initiation into its mys¬ 
teries. 

**lt takes considerable nerve, the casino does,*' the 
General said, studying me closely over the candles burn¬ 
ing discreetly in our dinner table's silver candelabra. **But 
I have the most peculiar conviction, just as the Baroness 
expressed, that you are exactly the right sort of chap for 
the spot'* 

must confess,*' 1 said, thinking of the vial of poison 
clipped to the underside of my lapel, '*that from what 
you've said of it, there is nowhere on this planet 1 can 
think of which fits in better with my present mood" 

We traveled in the General's limousine, a fine old Bent¬ 
ley captained with consummate artistry by an elderly 
chauffeur named Sweeney, who had the bright eyes and 
beak of an eagle, or perhaps a vulture. The glow of the 
General's cigar shone and dimmed with almost a regular 
pulsing on my left while the Baroness, who had heretofore 
languidly puffed only the occasional long cigarette, chain¬ 
smoked rdentlessly on my right. 

The rain and its attendant mists had blown away com¬ 
pletely and as we drove alongside the sea a bright, clear 
moon coasted over it, glinting the low, slow waves and 
gliding so smoothly and steadily beside the car that I 
could almost fancy it was watching us. 

1 could easily sense the excitement building in both my 
friends and in me, what's more, as my own nervous sys¬ 
tem reacted sympathetically. Now and then the General 
or the Baroness would try to ease their tension by break¬ 
ing the waiting silence with some odd story or practical 
hint concerning the Casino Mirago. 

"You buy your chips with money, of course, as in any 
ordinary place of its kind," observed the Baroness after 
puffing into life perhaps her dozenth cigarette, "but you 
may choose to t^e your winnings in a great variety of 
forms." 

"Ah, yes, that's the grand thing," murmured the Gen- 
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eral, giving a firm nod which made the glowing coal of 
his cigar describe two neat little arcs a half foot in front 
of his face. ''That's what sets the Casino Mirago totally 
apart from all the competition* you see. You need only 
specify* dear fellow. Only specify and they'll give it to 
you. It's really quite remarl^le. But it does take some 
getting used to. Ah* yes." 

"The really important thing to bear in mind is that once 
you’ve decided what you're playing for, that’s what you 
lose,*’ said the Baroness, and as her dark eyes turned in 
my direction I could see a reflection of the full moon 
shining brightly in each of her pupils. "That’s what you 
lose." 

When I confessed 1 did not quite grasp her meaning 
she gave a soft, nervous laugh. 

"You will understand when you see the others coming 
and going." she said. "That sight will make it all come 
clear to you.’' 

"And here is your chance to see it." said the General. 
"For we have arrived at last." 

I saw a pale building grow larger as the Bentley glided 
into a curving drive and eased to a halt before a row of 
tall doors with light streaming through the elaborate etch¬ 
ing of their panes. Simultaneous with the chauffeur Swee¬ 
ney stepping around to let us out of the car, the two 
central d^rs were swiftly and smoothly opened by atten¬ 
dants costumed in purple uniforms heavily decorated with 
golden buttons and braidings so that we entered at once 
in a sweep and I had a chance for only the most-cursory 
glimpse of the casino’s exterior before entering it 

The building was covered with marble which was flsh 
belly pale, smooth enough to glisten, and every inch of 
the stuff was carved in a complicated riot of Neptunes 
and mermaids swimming lustily through festoons of sea¬ 
weed crowded with shells and alive with the paralyzed 
writhings of stone sea horses and eels. Obviously the in¬ 
tent of all this heavy-handed gaiety was to create a festive 
display, to make a kind of architectural wedding cake, but 
in the moonlight and the autumn cold and with the salt 
air blowing over all, it seemed to me more like mortuary 
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art and put me in mind of some dismal, if gaudy, tomb. 

The interior was another confusion of rococo carvings, 
but these were old nymphs and satyrs executed in plaster 
and thickly coated with gold paint which had become 
dulled and dusky through the years. They pranced and 
posed around countless murals of their betters: divers pa¬ 
gan deities painted in once-bright oil colors long gone 
sooty and dim. These old gods stood with their toes pok¬ 
ing over clouds flaking plaster as they gazed down at the 
gaming mortals beneath them, and their smiles and ges- 
turings struck me as both sinister and contemptuous. 

A tall, astoundingly thin man in white tie and tails 
glided toward us and brushed aside the fawning attendants 
so that he might take personal charge of the General and 
the Baroness, who were obviously both old and highly 
valued regulars of the casino. 1 was introduced and ac¬ 
cepted and doubtless permanently noted as he guided us 
almost reverently through a series of outer rooms filled 
with gamblers playing a greater variety of games than I 
had known existed. 

It became ever clearer that the Casino Mirago catered 
to a highly eccentric, not to say bizarre, clientele. The 
usual grim seriousness which underlies the mood of all 
gambling places, however jolly their superficial air may 
seem, was here most extraordinarily heightened The cus¬ 
tomers all played with such highly focused attention that 
it seemed dieir gazes would bum holes into the green felt 
lining the card tables and singe the ivory dice as they flew. 
I had never before in all my life seen so much desperate 
intensity. 

A good many of the players appeared to be ill. a num¬ 
ber of them shockingly so, and not a few of these were 
afflicted so severely that 1 was astounded that their care¬ 
givers had permitted them their ill-advised expedition to 
this crowded and stressful place. 

At one point 1 saw what 1 believe was the oldest man 
I had ever observed being guided—perhaps it were better 
to say carried—to the exit by thr^ of the purple-clad 
atten^nts. 

His head was totally hairless and its flesh was such a 
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cascade of wrinkles that the definition of his face was 
almost tc^ly obscured by the complic^ed patterns of 
their saggings and wattlings. His little feet in their shiny 
patent leather pumps turned pathetically this way and that 
over the thick carpet as the attendants dragged him along 
hurriedly and with little ceremony. 

I found myself shuddering when his limp body was 
brushed against mine as they dragged him past us. I could 
see the wrinkled gap of his drooling, toothless mouth 
working obscenely and actually smelled his sour, winy 
breath as 1 heard his high, thin, piping voice monoto¬ 
nously reciting, over and over and over again, the same 
series of numbers. 

The General looked after him, shaking his head sadly, 
but not without a trace of sardonic amusement. 

“1 believe he is reviewing his bets,” he whispered to 
me. 

On the other extreme of age, and perhaps even more 
grotesque, was the sight of a child, a young boy, throwing 
a kind of fit by the side of a dice table while the spectac¬ 
ularly beautiful woman who was clearly his companion 
desperately tried to calm him, but with a total lack of 
success, llie boy was weirdly attired in impeccable eve¬ 
ning clothes which were at least three sizes too large fer 
him, and as 1 watched he heaved the dice clumsily onto 
the numbered table before him, watching them l^unce 
with a mad glee in his crazily bright young eyes. 

The woman looked up and saw me staring. She started 
to reach out toward me as if to grasp my arm, but her 
gesture faltered as we passed her and she began to weep 
and to wave her hands aimlessly in the air. 

“He won’t stopl” she wailed hysterically. “Why won’t 
somebody make him stop?” 

As we penetrated deeper and deeper into the establish¬ 
ment the rooms grew smaller and more elegant until we 
arrived at a jewel of a chamber which contained but a 
single roulette table whose wheel sparkled magically un¬ 
der a gorgeously subtle chandelier as it spun. 

Our host seated us carefully at three empty chairs which 
had apparently been waiting just for ourselves; at his nod 
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there was no question of credit and the croupier pushed a 
sizable stack of counters toward each one of us across the 
green baize. 

The croupier's skin was as smooth and of the same 
bone color as the little ivory ball he tossed at his wheel. 
His face was completely devoid of expression, save for 
an ever-vigilant watchfulness, and all his gestures were so 
quick and efficient that his hands and arms seemed to blur 
as they moved. He never stood but remained fixed to his 
chair like one of those mechanical fortune-telling gypsies 
you sometimes come across in old, failing amusement 
parks sitting dustily in their glass boxes. 

'*Mesdames, messieurs, faites vos jeux^" he intoned 
like a priest at his service, and set the wheel spinning. 

The roulette wheel was a kind of masterpiece, as skill¬ 
fully crafted as a bejeweled egg made for a czarina, and 
1 would not have been in the slightest surprised to learn 
that it had been executed by the hand of Faberg^ himself. 

The colors of it seemed to flicker and ^ift subtly in 
tone as you looked at them, only its sparkling gold band¬ 
ings, which may have been equivalent to the lines of mag¬ 
ical circles holding demons and angels in check, remained 
constant Unlike any other roulette wheel with which I 
had played, this one moved with total silence; no matter 
how smartly the croupier spun it the thing whirled with¬ 
out a sound from the start of its rotation to the finish. 

The bait on the other hand, made an almost fiendishly 
penetrating kind of clatter, which brought to mind the rap- 
pings of bony knuckles and the chatterings of skulls' 
teeth, and I confess that throughout my gaming I always 
found myself holding my breath like one afraid of being 
overheard in some dark place during the whole time it 
danced and bounced from one number to the next 

At first I gambled in a somewhat dilettantish sort of 
way, not following any particular pattern and frankly 
somewhat more interest^ in my fellow gamblers than the 
results of my betting, but then 1 felt the Baroness’s gaze 
upon me and turned to her and saw her studying me with 
some amusement 

“Have you decided to wager for money or for more 
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important things?*' she asked me, and I am afraid I looked 
at her a trihe blankly. 

“Surely you have understood by now," she continued, 
with just a trace of impatience. “That ancient fellow ex¬ 
piring of old age as they dragged him away? The child 
turning into a baby before your eyes?" 

She bent a little closer to me. 

“Take a quiet look at the General beside you." she 
whispered softly. “Obviously he is winning. Wouldn’t 
you say he is now at least a decade younger?" 

I turned my head surreptitiously to steal a glance at 
General Vasillos Konstantinides and I am afraid my eyes 
must have literally bulged as I observed that the Baroness 
was quite right and that the old gentleman appeared to 
have dropped at least a good tenth of a century. He turned 
to me and grinned hugely with a whole new brightness in 
his eyes. 

“It is an extraordinary place, is it not?" he asked me, 
and with a hearty puff at his cigar he enthusiastically re¬ 
sumed his gambling. 

I turned back to the Baroness and stared with astonish¬ 
ment down at her upturned face as she regarded me with 
an ironic smile. 

“Now you finally ai^ear to have got it." she said 
dryly, after a little pause. “The penny seems to have fi¬ 
nally dropped." 

“But how is it done?" I asked in a cracked whisper. 

“Exactly as I told you, dear boy." she said. “You 
make up your mind what you want and you then gamble 
for it. You don’t have to tell anyone, you just go ahead 
and do it. Ifs as simple as that." 

Then she paused and leaned forward and I saw the jew¬ 
els on her fingers sparkle under the chandelier as she took 
hold of my ann and held it in a tightening grip. 

“But you absolutely must remember what I told you 
back in the car, " she said, with extreme solemnity, “that 
if you lose, you lose in those same terms you’ve set" 

Her grip continued to tighten until it became positively 
painful. I could feel her nails digging into the fabric of 
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my sleeve and one or two of them actually penetrating 
my flesh. 

'*That woman you saw this morning/' she said, ''that 
poor, bent, moaning creature they were carrying down the 
staircase in a chair, was Mademoiselle Chandron. She was 
bom horribly deformed, you see. She had been betting 
against it all this week and she'd been winning. Those 
were her terms. Last night she lost. Rather horribly, Fm 
afraid." 

The Baroness studied me carefully for a long moment, 
then she nodded, apparently satisfi^ at her instructions. 
Then, after giving me a final, almost motherly, smile of 
encouragement, she let go of my arm to go back to her 
game. 

looked up at the croupier to And he was regarding me 
with the same sort of intensity a poised and swaying cobra 
regards a fakir from its basket and somehow I summoned 
the courage to stare back at him. 

Apparently, at a previous point all unknown to my con¬ 
scious mind, I must have carefully formed the whole 
structure of my special wager for I had it ready for him 
then and there. He read it somehow, gave me a small, 
cool, barely noticeable bow, and then once more spun his 
wheel while I advanced a pile of counters toward my 
newly chosen bet. 

As this totally different game advanced I began to un¬ 
derstand increasingly the profound seriousness of my fel¬ 
low wagerers. There were tuggings in my gut now which 
I had never felt before, there was a bottomless depth of 
awful apprehension in my belly deeper than any I had 
previously known. 

More and more my mind, my whole being, focused in 
on the spinnings and respinnings and spinnings again of 
that pretty wheel with its flashing gold bandings and its 
constantly changing tones, and the cracking and chittering 
of that smartly tossed ivory ball made me jump and wince 
like a child frightened by a boogie man under the bed. 

But I was winning more and more, steadily and regu¬ 
larly, and I could feel the shape of wlut I was after grow¬ 
ing realer and solider each time the croupier pushed more 
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chips toward me with his little golden rake. Soon, very 
soon, if my luck held, if 1 could only maintain this con¬ 
stant improvement, it would all come true with a kind of 
click whose first echoings I could almost hear, it would 
suddenly tumble into place and be there, done and com¬ 
pleted and solid. It would be a holdable fact and I would 
have it truly. It would be mine. 

Then I heard a horrible hollow gasp and turned to see 
the Baroness folding in on herself beside me like a col¬ 
lapsing spring. 

“Take hold of her. sir,*’ whispered the General ur¬ 
gently into my ear. 

1 turned to him and was astonished to see he was now 
nearly as young as myself. 

“Help her at once, man.” he said, “or she’ll fall from 
her chair!” 

I grabbed her near arm with both my hands and was 
appalled to feel the change in it I had held that arm be¬ 
fore, helping her rise in the salon, escorting her along with 
E>enise into the dining room of the Hotel Splendide, and 
it had been firm and full with smooth, resilient skin. 

Now that skin was limp and porous and hung loosely 
as an oversize sleeve from an arm which had shriveled to 
something little more than bone and stringy muscle. 1 
gaped at her and saw that in the last half hour or so her 
whole body had undergone the sort of ghastly shrinking 
which was ordinarily produced only by long months of 
some monstrous wasting disease. 

“She has lost badly,” said the General. “We must 
make a sizable wager from her funds at once. She hasn’t 
the time to drag it out” 

He reached across me to her pile of counters and hastily 
shoved forward something more than half of them just in 
time to catch the new spinning of the wheel. 

“Rien ne va plus,'* said the croupier, and we both 
watched the hopping of the bone pale ball with a terrible 
intentness and we both cursed when it landed wrong. 

1 was now holding the Baroness with both arms, cra¬ 
dling her against me. and I could actuaUy feel her body 
shrinking as the wheel slowed to a stop. 
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“There’s not much left of her,” I said 

“Cancer,” said the General. “I thought she’d beaten 
it. I thought she was betting on something else altogether. 
I suppose she was trying to make sure she’d cleaned it 
out of her body altogether.” 

He reached across me again and pushed what was left 
of her counters onto the board. She lost again. 

“Oh, damn,” said the General, very softly. “Oh damn, 
damn, damn.” 

It only took one of those purple-clad attendants to lift 
her, chair and all. 1 reached up and touched the General, 
who had stood in order to follow after her. 

‘Tve got to finish,” I said. 

He glanced down at me and nodded. 

“Of course you do, old fellow,” he said, scooping up 
his counters. “We’ll both be waiting in the Bentley.” 

He glanced down at his chips. 

“I’d give you these to play with.” he said. “But we 
can’t transfer them ftom one of us to another. It’s one of 
their damned rules, you see.” 

1 nodded and he pushed them all through the little slot 
cut into the table in front of the croupier to receive his 
tips. 

*'Pour votre service^'* the General said to him and the 
croupier mechanically gave him one of his little bows. 

'*Merci beaucoup,** he said. 

It was no time at aU. I think, only three more bets, 
before I felt something go absolutely right inside me and 
knew for certain that I had won. I pushed a generous tip 
into the slot, but did not follow the General’s example 
and leave all my remaining chips as I did not care over¬ 
much for the croupier. 

“Merc< beaucoup,** he said, giving me the same exact 
bow he had bestowed on the General. 

We took what was left of the Baroness to the hospital. 
After some hours I yielded to the General’s kindly insis¬ 
tence I be driven back to the hotel and left him with her, 
sitting next to her bed in the dimly lit room. I hope to see 
them both again sometime, but one never knows. There 
is so much luck involved in that sort of thing. 
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The next morning, after a very nice breakfast, 1 passed 
through the tall ftont doors of the Hotel Splendide for 
perhaps the very last time and made my way leisurely 
down its steps to the Rolls Silver Ghost patiently waiting 
for me with my family crest, the crest of that legendarily 
distinguished and wealthy family 1 had claimed to belong 
to and now actually did belong to, painted very discreetly 
on both its rear doors. 

The chauffeur greeted me with considerable deference 
as 1 had been wise enough to improve my situation with 
that family in the terms of my bet from being an obscure 
member of the clan to being its oldest son and the major 
inheritor of its practically uncountable holdings. I would 
be, upon the death of my elderly mother, one of the richest 
men in the world. I was presently something like the tenth 
richest man in the world. 

With a deep bow, a much better bow I may say than 
anything the croupier of the Casino Mirago had to offer, 
the chauffeur opened the door of my Rolls and I entered 
it to sit next to Denise Chandron and give her the kiss 1 
had been aching to bestow upon her for what now seemed 
like a very long time, indeed. 

I had two extremely good reasons to kiss her, after all: 
she would soon by my wife, and she was as beautiful as 
a woman could possibly be. 



Tve never gotten at all seriously involved in gambling 
because it's always struck me as both redundant to—and 
much less rich th^—the challenges of fortune offered by 
any five-stop subway ride. I am presently, for instance, 
involved in a game of chance with a variety of West Coast 
players, betting I can convince them to let me make some 
more animated movies, and I assure you it beats anything 
1 ever ran into in a casino, including a few rather inter¬ 
esting turns the wheel took one night a few years ago on 
the island of Malta. 
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Mostly what's saved me from losing my shirt at the 
tables is my total inability to convince myself that I, per¬ 
sonally, had the slightest thing to do with horse run¬ 
ning in or out of the money, or whether the dice avoided 
Snake Eyes. It's nothing without the Mojo. 

But God help me if I ever found myself in a place like 
the Mirago because I know Fd never be able to resist 
going all the way! 



Will Sanders wrote the highly amusing Journey to 
Fusang and the humorous, action’ftUed The Wild Blue 
and the Gray. And I keep waiting to see The Ballad of 
Billy Badass and the Rose of Turkestan in print. 
Oddly, I met him in the 1960s when he played guitar 
and sang at Peabody's Book Shop & Beer Stube in 
Baltimore—a former speakeasy, and one ofH. L 
Mencken's watering holes—where I persuaded Will to 
play "Waltzing Matilda" twice in one evening. And we 
both remember an old Polish magician named The Great 
Dantini who also entertained in that place, and to whose 
memory I tip my hat for many an evening's wonder with 
the cards and the silks and the rings (particularly the 
cards). I never suspected back then that that guitar player 
I sometimes gave a hard time would one day be a 
colleague whom I respect very much. 



Elvis Bearpaw's Luck 

william Sanders 


^Jrandfather Ninekiller said, “A man always has the 
right to try to change his luck."' 

He said that right after I told him how my cousin Mar¬ 
vin Bad water had suddenly dumped Madonna Humming- 
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bird, after both families had all but officially agreed on 
the match, and brought home a Comanche girl whose 
name nobody could even pronounce. Grandfather never 
had been one for that sort of gossip, but it was two years 
since he*d died and naturally he was interested in any 
news I might bring him when I came to put tobacco on 
his grave. 

'The right to try to change his luck,'* he said again, 
in a kind of distant satisfied way, as if he liked the sound 
of what he had said. That*s one thing about ancestors: 
they can be awfully repetitious I guess they've got a lot 
of time on their hands in the spirit world, with nothing 
much to do but study up these wise-sounding little one- 
liners. 

Anyway I said, "I don't know about that, eduda. What 
about what happened to Elvis Bearpaw?" 

''1 said a man's got the right to fry," Grandfather said, 
not a bit bothered by my disrespectful interruption. There 
was a time when he'd have taken my head off, but being 
dead seems to have mellowed him some. "Whether he 
succeeds or not, now, that's another patch of poke weed." 

He laughed, an old man's spidery-dry cackle. "And 
then, too, it's not always easy to know whether you're 
changing it upward or down. As in the case of the said 
Elvis Bearpaw... remember that, do you, choockT* 

"How could I forget?" I said, surprised. 

"Hey," Grandfather said, "you were just a kid." 

I was, too, but I'd have gotten mad as a wet owl if 
anybody had said so at the time. 1 was all of twelve years 
old that spring, and I saw myself as for all valid purposes 
a full-grown Cherokee warrior—hadn't the great Harley 
Davidson Oosahwe killed those three Osage slave-raiders 
when he was only thirteen? Warrior hell, I figured I was 
practically Council material, barring a few petty techni¬ 
calities. 

I might or might not have heard, in the days leading 
up to Game time, that Elvis Bearpaw was to be the Deer 
Clan’s player that year. If I did, it wasn't something I 
paid much attention to. For one thing, being of the Ani- 
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Jisqua —Bird Clan—I had no personal interest in the mat¬ 
ter; and for another, my mind was on a diA'erent aspect 
of the approaching Game days. This was the last year I 
was going to be eligible for the boys' blowgun contest; 
next year Fd be in the young men's class, and, unless 
Redbird Christie stepped on a rattlesnake in the next 
twelve months, getting my brains beat out like everybody 
else. So I was determined to win this year, and 1 was 
practicing my ass off every spare moment 

But for all my puckering and pufhng, I wasn't exactly 
unaware of the goings-on around me. That would have 
been pretty damn difficult to say the least; back then. 
Game time still meant something, things were happening. 
Not like now.... 

Well, maybe I shouldn't say that. Maybe everything 
just seems larger and more exciting when you're a kid; 
or maybe a man's memory likes to improve on reality. 
But it does seem to me that the Game time isn't what it 
used to be. It's almost as if people are merely going 
through the motions. Is it just me? 

'Ts it just me,” 1 said to Grandfather Ninekiller, “or 
has Game time gone downhill in the last few years? Of 
course I'm not talking about the Game itself,” I added 
hastily. You don't want to seem to disparage sacred mat¬ 
ters when you're talking with an ancestor. “I mean, that's 
still the center of the whole year, always has been, always 
will be—” 

^'Wasn't always,” Grandfather interrupted. “Back in 
the old days, in the Yuasa times, it wasn't at all like it is 
now. You know that, chooch,'* 

“Well, yes.” I knew, all right; he'd told me often 
enough, along with the other stories about the history of the 
People. Though there's always been a sort of not-quite-real 
quality to those old tales, for me at least; I've never been 
sure how much of that Yuasa business to take seriously. 
They even say there was a time when the People didn't 
have the Game at all, and who can imagine that? 

“Anyway,” I went on, “I meant the whole affair—the 
dances, the contests, the feeds and the giveaways—all the 
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stuff that goes on when the People get together for the 
Game. I can*t help feeling like there used to be a lot more 
to it, you know? But then Fve noticed a lot of things seem 
to sort of shrink as you get older.'* 

Grandfather snorted. “Tell me about it, chooch,** he 
said bitterly. “You don’t know the half of it yet.” 

Whatever... and be all that as it may, I recall that 
Game season as possibly the best of my lifetime. The sky 
was clear and the sun bright every day, with no sign of 
the storms and drizzly spells that so often come with the 
spring in the Cherokee hill country. Even the wind was 
at least reasonably warm—though of course it never 
stopped blowing, ^s being, aftei all, Oklahoma. 

The weather was so hne, in fact, that some of the elders 
came to confer with Grandfather Ninekiller about whether 
it was really necessary to set out the broken glass and the 
ax heads to turn aside possible tornadoes. He told them 
probably not, but they went ahead and did it all the same; 
they said tradition was tradition and you couldn’t be too 
careful about tornadoes, but I figured it was mainly be¬ 
cause they’d already made the trip over to the ruins of 
Old Tahlequah to get the glass. 

The tornadoes never showed up, but the people sure 
did. Oh, my. yes, the people, the People_ 

They came from all directions, all day every day and 
sometimes at night, too. They began coming as much as 
half a moon before the Game days began, hoping to get 
good spots to camp—or. if they had the right connections, 
houseguest privileges with Cherokee families—but it 
wasn't long before all the regular campgrounds were full 
and you began finding people making camp in the 
damnedest places. Like this family of Pawnees my father 
found sleeping amid the broken walls of the old Park Hill 
post office. 

They came from the Five Nations and the Seven Allied 
Tribes, but they also came from other tribes that had their 
Games at other times of the year. It was widely known 
that it was worth the journey just to enjoy Cherokee hos- 
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pitality and sample the entertainment and do some wagon- 
tailgate trading. 

Mostly they came from the Plains tribes to the we^t: 
Comanches and Kiowas and Apaches and Caddos and a 
few Cheyennes and Arapahos. all riding splendid horses 
and wearing beaded finery and the mysterious emblems 
of the peyote church. But there were also Quapaws and 
Otoes and Kaws and Poncas and lots of others. Osages, 
too. five of the big bastards, riding in a wagon made from 
the body of an old Cadillac car. come down to see how 
the enemy lived and do a little scouting, their lives safe 
during the Game-time truce. 

There was even a delegation from the Washita Nation, 
of the far-off Arkansas hills, decked out in really weird 
outfits—fringed vests and pants, goofy-looking high- 
topped moccasins, quartz cry stab big as your penis 
hanging around their necks—and spouting loony crap 
about “previous lives’* and “channeling” to anybody 
they could comer. General opinion was that there wasn’t 
a single drop of the real People’s blood among the lot of 
them, and looking at them I could believe it, but nobody 
really objected all that much. If nothing else they were 
good for a laugh. 

And after all. though nobody talks much about it. the 
truth is that most of the People have more white blood 
than they like to admit 

“It’s not only because we took in so many of the sur¬ 
viving whites, after things went to hell ft^* them.” Grand¬ 
father Ninekiller said, the only time I ever raised the 
subject with him. “Clear back in Yuasa times, there were 
lots of mixed-bloods. Toward the end they outnumbered 
the full-bloods in a lot of tribes. Cherokees damn near 
screwed ourselves white, in fact, before it was over. How 
do you think your Grandmother Bad water got that red 
hair?’ ’ 

“What about you. edudaT* I asked. 

“Oh, I’m a full-blood Cherokee,” he said immediately. 
“And so were both of my parents. But my grandmother 
on my father’s side, now, she was part white.” 
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“Elvis Bearpaw is playing for the Dccr Clan.“ 

That was my uncle Kennedy Badwater, speaking to 
Grandfather Ninekiller. It was the day before the begin¬ 
ning of the Game period, and that was the first I can 
actually recall hearing about the honor that had fallen 
upon Elvis Bearpaw. 

Grandfather said, “Well, he's always been an ambi¬ 
tious young man. This could be the big breakthrough for 
him.“ 

They both laughed, and I joined in, in a quiet sort of 
way. fiom where I sat on the hard-packed ground next to 
Grandfather's seat I wasn't, as I've said, all that inter¬ 
ested in the subject, but there wasn't much else to do but 
listen in on the old men's conversation while I waited for 
Grandfather to need my assistance. 

He'd been blind foe three years by that time, and I'd 
bved with him the whole while, brought him the food that 
my mother cooked for him, filled and lit his pipe, helped 
him find various things around his cabin—not very often; 
he had a memory like a wolf trap—and generally served 
as his eyes and an extra set of hands. I'd helped him with 
certain items when he made medicine, too; and I'd led 
him, or rather accompanied him, around the village and 
to and from the various ceremonies and official functions 
where his duties took him. I’d sat at his feet at more 
Council meetings than 1 could have added up, hearing 
speech after speech on questions of war and peace and 
tribal politics, getting myself an unmatchable education 
but bored silly by it all at the time.... 

“Word is he went to see Old Man Alabama as soon as 
they gave him the news,'' my uncle said “Wonder what 
he did that for." 

Old Man Alabama was a famous medicine man—a lot 
of people said witch—who lived on an island down on 
Lake Tenkiller, a little way above the old dam. He 
claimed to be the last living member of the Alabama tribe. 
His power was said to be tremendous and most people 
were afraid to even talk about him. 

“Huh," Grandfather grunted. “Wonder why anybody 
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would go to see that old nutcase. Old Man Alabama's the 
kind who give mad sorcerers a bad name." 

I took a hardwood dart from the cane-joint quiver at 
my waist and held it up and sighted along it, checking for 
straightness. Not that there was any chance of finding any¬ 
thing wrong, as many times as Fd inspected those darts 
in the last few days, but it was something to do. My blow- 
gun lay across my lap and I could have taken a few prac¬ 
tice shots at some handy target while the old men talked, 
but it would have been a little impolite and I was trying 
to make a good impression on my uncle, who always gave 
me some sort of present at Game time. 

"Looking for an angle," my uncle said. 

"You know the old Cherokee saying," Grandfather 
said. " 'Watch out what you look for. You might find 
it’ " 

"Is that an old Cherokee saying?" my uncle said, grin¬ 
ning. 

"Must be," Grandfather said, straight-faced. "I said it 
and I’m an old Cherokee." 

The following morning, out at the great held, they had 
the opening ceremony. As the ball of the sun clear^ the 
horizon, the Master of the Fire, old Gogisgi Wildcat lit 
the sacred fire. Smoke rose against the brightening sky 
and Grandfather Ninekiller raised his voice in a song so 
ancient that even he didn't know what half the words 
meant; and when he finished, to a shouted chorus of 
"Wodo!" from the assembled Cherokee elders, the Game 
days had at last begua 

Grandfather and I watched the start of the cross-country 
foot race, and the first heats of the shorter races—all right, 
I watched and gave Grandfather a running description— 
and then drifted over to take in the opening innings of the 
women's softball series. After that we walked slowly back 
across the fields to the outskirts of the town, where 
women tended fires and steam rose from big pots and the 
air was fairly edible with the smells of food. People called 
out invitations to come sample this or that—kenuche, com 
soup, chili—and Grandfather generally tried to oblige; I 
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couldn't see where he put it all in that skinny old frame. 
I didn't dare load up. myself, what with the blowgun com¬ 
petition coming up in the afternoon; but I did allow my¬ 
self to be tempted by some remarkably fine wild grape 
dumplings, or maybe by the pretty Paint Clan girl who 
offered them to me. 1 was starting to take an interest in 
that girl business, those days. 

1 might as well have gone ahead and stuffed myself, 
for all the difference it made. That was how I felt, any¬ 
way, after a sudden pu^ of wind made me miss the swing¬ 
ing target completely in the final round of the blowgun 
shoot and I wound up losing out to Duane Kingfisher from 
up near Rocky Ford. Now, looking back, second place 
doesn't seem so bad—especially when I remember that 
the Osages killed Duane four years later, when he went 
on that damn fool horse-stealing raid—but at the time all 
I could see was that I'd lost. I felt as if I'd been booted 
in the stomach. 

I was still feeling pretty rotten that night at the stomp 
dance. I don't even think I'd have gone if I hadn't had to 
accompany Grandfather Ninekiller. Sitting beside him un¬ 
der the Bird Clan arbor, watching the dancers circling the 
fire and listening to the singing and the shaka-shaka- 
shaka of the turtle shell rattles on the women's legs. I felt 
none of the usual joy. only a dull mean dog-kicking an¬ 
ger—at the wind, at Duane Kingfisher, mostly at myself. 

After a while my Uncle Kennedy a(^>eared from out of 
the darkness and sat down beside me. cAooc/i." 

he said to me. after exchanging greetings with Grandfa¬ 
ther. 

I said. ***Siyo, eduji,** in a voice about as cheerful and 
friendly as an open grave. But he didn't appear to notice. 

“Damn," he said, watching the dancers, “there's Elvis 
Bearpaw leading, big as you please." 

Now he mentioned it, I saw that Elvis Bearpaw was in 
fact leading this song, circling the fire at the head of the 
spiral line of dancers, calling out the old words in a strong 
high voice. His face shone in the firelight as he crouched 
and turned and waved his hands. He was a husky, good- 
looking young guy. supposed to be something of a devil 
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with the women. I don't guess I'd ever even traded greet¬ 
ings with him; his family and mine moved in different 
circles. Watching him now, though, I had to admit that 
he could sure as hell sing and dance. 

“Don’t think I ever saw him lead before,’’ Uncle Ken¬ 
nedy said. “How about that?’’ 

On the other side of me Grandfather made a noise that 
was part snort and part grunt He wasn't a big admirer of 
the Bearpaws, whom he considered pushy assholes who'd 
lucked into more wealth and power than they knew what 
to do with. 

“Saw you in the blowgun shoot today, chooch** my 
uncle remarked. “Tough luck there. But hell, you still 
came in second. Better than I ever did.’’ 

He was taking something from his belt, from up under 
the tail of his ribbon shirt “Here,’* he said. “Didn’t fig¬ 
ure to give you this till later on, but you look like you 
could use some cheering up.’’ 

It was a knife, a fine big one with a deer horn handle 
and a wide businesslike blade; a man's knife, not a kid's 
Whittier like the one I’d been carrying, and somebody had 
done some first-class work putting a glass-smooth finish 
on that lovely steel.... I said, ^'Wado, eduji^'' but my 
voice didn’t come out entirely right 

“Got some good stiff saddle leather at home,’’ my un¬ 
cle said. “Make you a sheath for that thing, you bring it 
by sometime. Boy,’’ he added admiringly, “look at old 
Elvis go.” 

Out by the fire Elvis Bearpaw was getting down and 
winding up, his body rocking from side to side. There 
was something strange in his face, I thought or maybe 
that was just a trick of the firelight. He called out a phrase 
and the other men responded: “Ha-«i-wi-ye, ha-na-wh 
ye.” And shaka-shaka-shaka went the turtle shells. 

The next few days were a regular whirlwind of feasting 
and dancing and singing and sports, sports, sports: all the 
things needed to make a twelve-year-old boy decide that 
when he dies he wants to go some place where it’s like 
this all the time. 
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I went to everything I could, with or without Grand¬ 
father, who was having to make a lot of heavy medicine 
in preparation fee the approaching Game. I played stick- 
ball with the other Cherokee boys, of course, and even 
scored a couple of goals, though in the end the Choctaws 
beat us by one. I watched Uncle Kennedy win the rifle 
shoot and then saw him lose everything he'd won, betting 
on a horse race between the Seminoles and the Kickapoos. 
I went to the cornstalk shoot—going to have to try that 
myself next year, now I was big enough to pull a serious 
bow—and the tomahawk throw, the horseshoe matches, 
and the wild cow-roping contest, even the canoe race 
down on the river. And the bicycle race, the very last year 
they ever had it; it was getting impossible to find parts to 
keep those old machines rolling, and the leather-rope tires 
they had to use kept coming off in the turns and causing 
mass crashes. What was the name of that Wichita kid who 
won? I forget. 

And every night at the stomp dance grounds there was 
Elvis Bearpaw out by the hre, singing and dancing his ass 
off, always with that funny strained expression on his 
face. Uncle Kennedy said he looked like he thought 
something might be gaining on him. 

There was no stomp dance.the night before Game day, 
naturally; too many of the dance leaders and other im¬ 
portant persons would be spending the night taking 
medicine and making smoke and otherwise purifying 
themselves, getting ready for their parts in the Game. 

That included Grandfather Ninekiller, who had to do 
some things so secret and dangerous that I wasn't even 
allowed to be in the cabin while he did them. I helped 
him lay out a few medicine items, made sure there was 
plenty of firewood in the box, and got the hell out without 
having to be told twice. That sort of business always 
scared me half to death. Still does. 

I was supposed to be staying at my parents' cabin that 
night, but 1 didn't really want to go, not any sooner than 
I could help anyway. I'd never gotten along with them 
worth a damn; that might have been why they'd been so 
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happy to send me off to live with the old man. 

I stood for a moment thinking about it, and then I 
turned the other way and walked away from the town, off 
across the moon white fields, following the distant boom- 
boom of a big Plains drum. Some of our Western visitors 
were having one of their powwow dances that night. I 
wasn't all that fond of that damn howling racket the Plains 
People call singing, but it would beat sitting around all 
evening listening to questions about the old man's health 
and complaints about my failure to visit more often and 
stories about how smart my younger brothers were. 

I stayed at the powwow till pretty late, having more fun 
than rd expected—all right, that iGowa music has a good 
beat, you can dance to it—and hanging out with some of 
my buddies who'd sneaked off horn their own families. 
Along about midnight I met a Creek girl named Hillary 
Screechowl and after a certain amount of persuasive 
bullshit on my part she took a little walk with me off into 
the woods. W^ere nothing really major took place, but we 
did get far enough to clear up a few questions Fd been 
wondering about lately. 

It was really late, maybe halfway between midnight and 
daybreak, when I finally left the powwow area and headed 
back toward town. The moon had almost gone down but 
the stars were big and white, and I had no trouble finding 
my way across the darkened fields. The town itself was 
invisible against the blackness of the tree line, but a good 
many fires still burned there. 

I took a shortcut through a narrow stand of trees and 
found myself near the Game grounds. For no particular 
reason—still in no hurry to get to my parents' place, 1 
guess—I changed course and walked along next to the 
south border of the grounds. I'd never before seen the 
place on the night before a Game, with everything laid 
out in readiness and nobody around. It was an interesting 
sight, but a little on the spooky side. 

The long tables and benches shone faintly in the star¬ 
light, their wood scrubbed white over the years by gen¬ 
erations of laboring women and wagonloads of wo^ ash 
soap. Everything was already in place for the players, of 
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course, as was the ceremonial equipment up on the big 
packed-earth platform at the eastern end of the grounds. 
It had all been smoked and doctored late the previous day, 
in a ceremony closed to everyone except the chief medi¬ 
cine men of the twelve participating tribes, and covered 
with sheets of white cloth that would have paid for a 
whole herd of horses at any trade meet in Oklahoma. 

All the people had gone home now, except for a couple 
of guards who were supposed to be keeping an eye on 
things. I wondered why they hadn*t challenged me al¬ 
ready. Sitting on their butts somewhere nearby, no doubt, 
having a smoke or even asleep. 

1 felt a surge of righteous twelve-year-old indignation 
at the thought. Not that there was any serious risk of in¬ 
truders, let alone thieves—even Osage raiders wouldn't 
dare cross that sacred line—but still, when you had the 
honor of standing guard over the grounds, on the night 
before a Game at that... 

Then I saw Elvis Bearpaw coming out of the woods. 

1 didn't recognize him at first; he was no more than a 
vague shadow, half a bow shot away. For a moment 1 
thought it was one of the guards, but then the starlight 
fell on his face and I recognized him. Without quite know¬ 
ing why, I stepped back into the deep shadow beneath the 
trees, watching. 

He was moving fast, almost at a run, and he was 
crouched down low like a bear dancer. He crossed the 
white lime medicine line without so much as an instant's 
hesitation and dived in between the nearest rows of play¬ 
ing tables. The sacrilege was so enormous that the breath 
went out of me and my vision went blurry, and when I 
could see and breathe again Elvis Beaipaw had disap¬ 
peared. 

1 don't know why 1 didn't call out for the guards; the 
idea never even occurred to me. Instead 1 stood there for 
what felt like a long time, scanning the rows of tables and 
the open ground all around trying to figure out where he'd 
gone and what he was up to. 

And I'd almost decided that I'd lost him, that he'd left 
the grounds as sneakily as he'd come, but then 1 finally 
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thought to watch the Cherokee players' table, up in the 
middle of the front row and directly in front of the big 
platform. Sure enough, I was just in time to spot him 
when he popped up. 

He didn't pop very high. All I could see was the top 
half of his head, silhouetted against the whiteness of the 
tabletop, and his hands as they reached up and then van¬ 
ished beneath the white cloth. 

By now my heart was trying to bang a hole in my chest 
and the blood was roaring in my ears like a buffalo stam¬ 
pede. I watched in paralyzed horror, waiting for lightning 
to strike or the earth to open or whatever was going to 
happen. Yet nothing did, even though now I saw that El¬ 
vis Bearpaw was doing something so unspeakably blas¬ 
phemous that my mind couldn't take it in. A moment later 
he ducked back out of sight, and then after almost no time 
he appeared again from among the tables, running flat out 
back the way he'd come, into the shelter of the trees. He 
didn't make a sound the whole time. 

It took a little while before I could move. At last I got 
my feet unstuck and began walking again, toward the 
town and my parents' cabin. When I got there the place 
was dark and I let myself in as quietly as I could, but my 
mother was waiting for me and she woke my father up 
and they both gave me a good deal of shit Under the 
circumstances 1 hardly noticed. 

Early next morning 1 went back to Grandfather's cabin. 
1 hadn't slept much even after my parents Anally let me 
go to bed. My feet felt like somel^y else's and the light 
hurt my eyes. 

**Damn, chooch'' Grandfather said, **what's happened 
to you? You look like you were rode hard and put up 
wet" 

So 1 told him about Elvis Bearpaw and what I'd seen 
him do. I'd been planning to tell him anyway; I just hadn't 
been sure when. 

"Doyiite?" he said when I was finished. "You're 
sure?" 

"No," I answered honestly. "I mean, 1 know I saw 
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him and I know he went onto the grounds and in among 
the tables, and he did something. Whether he did what 1 
thought I saw him do—well, the light was bad and I 
wasn’t very close. And,” I added. “I don’t really want to 
believe it.” 

”Huh.” His lined old face was as unreadable as ever, 
but there was something a little strange in the way he 
stood. His hands made a quick restless motion. ”You tell 
anybody else?” he asked. 

”No.” 

”Good.” He turned his blind eyes toward me and gave 
me a toothless smile. ”You always did have sense, 
chooch. Too bad certain other people don’t have as 
much.” 

I said, ”What are you going to do, edudaT' 

He looked surprised. “Do? Why, you know perfectly 
well what I’m fixing to do, chooch. Right up there on that 
stage, in front of the whole world.” 

“I mean about Elvis Bearpaw,” I said, a little impa¬ 
tiently. “Will you tell the Chief and the other elders? Will 
they stop the Game, or—” I flapped my hands. “Or 
what?” 

“Oh, no, no. Can’t do that, chooch. Too late now,” 
he said. “No telling what might happen. All we can do 
is let things go on, the way they’re supposed to. After¬ 
ward—” He shrugged. “Come on. Time we got ourselves 
out to the grounds.” 

We began walking in that directioa We weren’t the 
only ones. People were pouring out of the town and the 
campgrounds like swarming bees, all of them heading to¬ 
ward the Game grounds. They all recognized Grandfather 
Ninekiller, though, and gave us plenty of respectful space 
so that despite the crowds around us we were able to talk 
freely. 

“Anyway,” Grandfather said as we passed the council 
house, “you forget my position. Once the sun’s come up 
on Game day, I’m not allowed to talk to anybody, even 
the Chief, about the Game or the player. If I try to tell 
your story. I’ll be in the shit nearly as deep as you-know- 
who. Shouldn’t even be talking with you about it, strictly 
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speaking.'* He rested his hand on my shoulder. ''But what 
theheU." 

It seemed pretty strange to be picking at fine points of 
Game protocol, after Elvis Bearpaw had practically pissed 
on everything and everybody. But I didn't say so. 

Grandfather's hand tightened on my shoulder. "Don't 
worry too much about it. chooch,*' he said in a softer 
voice. "These things have a way of working themselves 
out." 

At the Game grounds we waited outside the medicine 
line until Grandfather's two young assistants came and 
led him away toward the big platform. I watched them 
help him up the steps, and felt thankful that I wasn't al¬ 
lowed to go with him. Once inside the line, nobody was 
allowed to leave, or eat food, or drink anything but water, 
until the Game was ended. 

By this time the surrounding area was covered with 
people, ft'om the medicine line—or rather a little way 
back; most people had enough sense to leave a couple of 
bowstring lengths* worth of safe space—clear back to the 
edge of the woods. And into the woods, too; there were 
kids of all sizes, and quite a few grown men, sitting 
perched up in the trees like a flock of huge weird birds. 

Most \h& people sat on the ground, or on whatever seats 
they'd brought along; it was considered ill-mannered to 
stand, since that could block somebody’s view. For the 
most part they sat in bunches of family and friends, and 
nearly every group had a couple of big baskets of food 
and water, because the no-eating rule didn't apply to the 
people watching from outside the line, and there was no 
reason to pass up the chance to make a little picnic of the 
occasioa There was a lot of laughing and talking and 
passing food and water gourds around; in fact the noise 
was pretty intense if you let yourself notice it. 

Uncle Kennedy and his bunch had saved me a place, 
down near the southeast comer of the grounds, close 
enough to hear and see everything. I sat down, accepted 
a roasted turkey leg from Aunt Diana, wiggled my skinny 
young rump into a reasonably comfortable fit with the 
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ground, and had myself a good long look around. 

There was plenty to see, for sure. Out on the playing 
held, the players were already standing at their places be¬ 
hind the long tables, facing the platform and, roughly, the 
still-rising sun. Front and center, naturally, was the table 
of the Host Nation, manned by the seven players who 
represented the seven cl^ of the Cherokee Nation. Elvis 
Bearpaw was right in there, standing straight as a bow¬ 
string. I couldn't make out any particular expression on 
his face, but then all the players were looking very 
straight-faced and serious, in accordance with Game man¬ 
ners. 

On their left stood the Seminole players, in their bright 
patchwork jackets, while on the other side of the Chero- 
kees were the players from the Creek clans. Directly be¬ 
hind were the tables of the Choctaws and the Chickasaws. 

Behind the tables of the Five Nations were those of the 
Seven Allied Tribes: Shawnee, Delaware, Sac and Fox, 
Potawatomie, Kickapoo, Ottawa, and Miami. I didn’t 
know anything about their clan arrangements or how they 
chose their players, though no doubt they used some form 
of blind lot drawing like everybody else. 

Each table was flanked by a pair of senior warriors, 
dressed all in black and carrying long hardwood clubs. 
The Deacons—Fvc never known why they were called 
that—would be watching the players constantly all 
through the game, for even the smallest violation of the 
rules. 

Up on the big platform, looking out over the playing 
tables, sat the chiefs and senior medicine men and other 
leading persons of the twelve tribes. Our Chief, for ex¬ 
ample, was accompanied by the Clan Mothers of the 
seven clans. There was also the Crier of the Game, fat old 
Jack Birdshooter, and, down at the south end of the stage. 
Grandfather Ninekiller and his assistants. 

Now that was how it was done when I was a boy. Later 
on a lot of things got changed. I can't say whether the 
changes were for good or bad. I only know I liked the 
old days. 

When the sun was high over the fields, the Crier 
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stepped to the front of the stage and called for attention. 
The Chief of the Cherokee Nation was about to speak. 

Come to think of it, that's one thing I wasn’t too sorry 
to see dropped from the ceremonies—that long-winded 
speech, or rather recitation, that the Chief always used to 
deliver to start things off. Not that the speech itself was 
so bad, but when you had to hear the damn thing every 
year, word-for-wcrd the same every time... 

“Long ago there were only the People.” 

Marilyn Blackfox was a pretty good Chief in her day, 
but she never had much of a spiking voice. But it didn’t 
matter, since the Crier immediately repeated everything 
she said in English, in a voice that carried like the l^llow 
of a bull alligator. That was out of courtesy to the people 
of the other tribes, but it was also handy for the large 
number of Cherokees who couldn’t understand their own 
language—not, at any rate, the pure old-style Cherokee 
that Chief Marilyn was speaking. 

That didn’t matter either, seeing that most of us had 
heard the speech so many times we could have recited it 
from memory in either language. I leaned back on my 
elbows and let my mind wander, while she droned on and 
on about how the People tried to treat the whites right, 
when they first showed up. only to learn too late that this 
was the most treacherous bunch of humans the Creator 
ever let live. And about the massacres and the hunger and 
the diseases and the forced marches and the rest of it: old 
stuff, though no doubt it was all true. 

“But even in the days when it seemed the People 
would vanish from the world,” Chief Marilyn went on, 
“our wise elders were given a prophecy—” 

Well, here came the bullshit part According to Grand¬ 
father, who should know, the prophecy was that fire 
would come from the sky and destroy the whites, leaving 
only the People. 

Which, as everybody surely knows, wasn’t how it hap¬ 
pened. Oh, there was fire enough, when the whites a^ 
the black people began fighting each other—I’ve seen the 
blackened ruins of the cities, and the pictures in the old 
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books—until the whole Yuasa nation was at war within 
itself. 

But what finally finished the whites was that mysterious 
sickness that rushed across the land like a flash hood, 
striking down the whites, and the black people, too, even 
faster than their diseases had once wiped out the People. 

The legend is that the Creator sent the sickness to pun¬ 
ish the whites and free the People. But Grandfather once 
told me a story he'd heard from his own grandfather the 
whites, or certain of their crazier medicine men, created 
that sickness on (xirpose, meaning to use it against the 
black people. Only somebody screwed up and it wound 
up taking the whites, too. 

Some parts of the story are pretty hard to believe, like 
the business about people breeding little invisible disease 
bugs the way you'd breed horses. But I think there must 
be something to it, all the same. Because, after all. there 
are still a fair number of whites left; but have you ever 
met anyone who's ever seen a black person in the flesh? 

Nob^y knows why the People—and the ones with 
similar blood, like the Meskins—were the only ones the 
sickness didn't affect. Maybe the Creator has a peculiar 
sense of humor. 

''And so at last the People reclaimed their lands." 
Chief Marilyn was raising her voice now as she got close 
to the end. "And life was hard for many generations, and 
they found that they had forgotten many of the old ways. 
But they still remembered one thing above all from their 
traditions, the one great gift from the Creator that had held 
their grandmothers and grandfathers together through the 
evil times of the past; and they knew that the Game could 
save them, too, if they remained faithful. And so it was. 
and so it is today, and so it always will be." 

She stretched out both arms as far as they would go. 
In a high clear shout she spoke the words everybody had 
been waiting for: 

"Lef the Game beginV* 

"Players," the Crier roared, "take your seatsl" 

Out on the held, the assembled players of the Five 
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Nations and the Seven Tribes did so, all together and with 
as little noise as possible. They better; the hard-faced Dea¬ 
cons were already fingering ^eir clubs, and even simple 
clumsiness could be good for a rap alongside the head I 
mean, those guys loved their work. 

While the players bowed their heads and studied the 
polished hardwo^ boards in ffoni of them, one of Grand¬ 
father's assistants began beating on a handheld water 
drum, the high-pitched ping-ping-ping sounding very loud 
in the hush (hat had settled over the whole area. The other 
assistant led Grandfather—who was perfectly capable of 
managing by himself, but the routine was meant to remind 
everyone that he was truly blind—to the wooden table 
at the front of the stage. With one hand the assistant raised 
the lid of the big honeysuckle vine basket that took up 
the whole top of the table, while with the other he guided 
Grandfather's hand toward the opening. 

Grandfather reached into the basket The drummer 
stopped drumming. You could have heard a butterfly fart. 

Grandfather stood there a moment, groping around in¬ 
side the basket, and then he pulled his hand back out and 
held up a little wooden ball, smaller than a child's fist, 
painted white. You couldn't really see it at any distance, 
but everybody there knew what it was. There was a soft 
rustling sound that ran across the field, as the people all 
drew in their breaths. 

Without turning. Grandfather passed the little ball to 
Jesse Tiger, the Seminoles' elder medicine man, who 
stood beside him. And Jesse Tiger, having looked at the 
ball, passed it on to the Creek medicine man on his left; 
and so the little ball went down the line of waiting med¬ 
icine men, till all twelve had examined it At the end of 
the line, the Ottawa elder—I didn't know his name— 
handed it to Jack Birdshooter, the Crier. Who took a sin¬ 
gle careful look at the ball and shouted, in a voice that 
would have cracked obsidian: 

“AY, THIRTY-TWOI" 

There was another soft windy sound as several hundred 
People let out their breaths. Everybody was craning and 
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staring, now, watching the players. None appeared to have 
moved. 

The drummer was already pinging away again. Grand¬ 
father had his hand and most of his forearm down into 
the huge basket this time, and he didn*t fool around befcv'e 
pulling out the second ball. The ball went down the line 
as before and the Crier took it and looked and blared: 

“OH, SEVENTEEN!” And, after a pause, “ONE- 
SEVEN!”, just to make sure some idiot didn’t mistake 
the call foe seventy. 

Still no action on the held. The players’ heads were all 
bent as if praying. Which, of course, most if not all of 
them were. I wondered what was going through Elvis 
Bearpaw’s mind. 

There went the drummer again, ping-ping-ping. There 
went Grandfather’s hand, in and out, and there went the 
third little ball down the line of dark-spotted old hands. 
And there went Jack Birdshooter 

“ENN, SIX!” 

A number that low. this early? That was a lucky sign. 
And sure enough, over toward the other side of the held, 
the Deacons were watching one of the Shawnee players 
as he reached out and carefully placed a polished black 
stone marker on one of the squares of the walnut board 
in front of him. 

There was a muffled cheer from the watching crowd. 
Even the dignitaries up on the stage permitted themselves 
a soft chorus of pleased grunts. This Game was off to an 
unusually good start. 

My uncle said, “Want some more of that turkey, 
choochr 

“Here.” my aunt said, handing me a big buckskin- 
covered cushioa “Might as well get comfortable. It’s li¬ 
able to be a long day.” 

Up on the stage the drummer was at it again. 

It was a warm day for spring, and there was no shade 
out on the open ground around the playing held. My eyes 
were sore from my nearly sleepless night, so I kept them 
closed a good deal. Aunt Di claimed 1 fell asleep for a 
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little while there, but 1 was just resting my eyes and think¬ 
ing. 

I lost track of the progress of the Game soon enough; 
it wasn't long before all the players had at least a few 
markers on their boards, and nobody could have kept an 
eye on all of them. That, after all, was part of what the 
E^cons were there for. 

As best 1 could see from where I sat, Elvis Bearpaw 
had a good many markers down, though nothing all that 
unusual. His face, when he raised his head to listen for a 
call, was still giving nothing away. 

The morning turned to afternoon and the sun began her 
descent toward the western rim of the sky. The shadow 
of the sun pole, in front of the platform, grew longer and 
longer. There was a big brush-covered roof above the 
stage, to shade the dignitaries, but it was no longer doing 
them any good. Most of them were squinting and shading 
their eyes with their hands. Grandfather Ninekiller, of 
course, didn't have that problem. He kept reaching into 
the basket and pulling out the little balls, all the while 
staring straight and blind-eyed toward that hard white 
afternoon sun. From time to time he would pause while 
his assistants put the lid back on the great basket and lifted 
it between them, on its carrying poles, and gave it a good 
shaking, rocking it from side to side to mix up the balls. 
By now 1 figured it must be a good deal lighter. I won¬ 
dered if this Game would go on long enough for the bas¬ 
ket to have to be refilled. That was something I'd never 
seen, but 1 knew it occasionally happened. 

This one was starting to look like one of the long 
Games, too. Already a couple of the senior Deacons were 
checking the supply of ready-to-light torches in the cane 
racks beside the platform, in case the play went on into 
the night 

“BEE, TWENTY-TWO!" shouted the Crier. And 
down at the end of the front row, not far from where 1 
sat one of the Seminole players reached up and put an¬ 
other marker on his board. 

* * * 
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The sun was going down in a big bloody show off 
beyond the trees, and the torches were already being lit 
and placed in their holders, when it finally happened. 

By then I was so tired 1 was barely listening, and so I 
missed the call; and to this day I couldn't tell you what 
ball it was. I was sitting there next to Uncle Kennedy, 
munching honey cake and trying to stay awake, and my 
ears picked up the Crier's voice as he boomed out yet 
another string of meaningless sounds, but all my mind 
noticed was that he seemed to be getting a little hoarse. 

But then my uncle made a sudden surprised grunt 
' Wi," he said sharply, and I sat up and looked, while all 
around us people began doing the same, and a low excited 
murmur passed through the crowd. 

Down on the held, Elvis Bearpaw had gotten to his feet. 
The two nearest Deacons were already striding toward 
him, their clubs swinging, ready to punish this outrageous 
behavior, but Elvis wasn't looking at them. He was ^ring 
down at his board as if it had turned into a live water 
moccasin. 

The Deacons paused and looked at the board too. One 
of them said something, though his voice didn't carry to 
where I sat. 

All the people in the crowd began getting to their feet. 
Somehow they did it in almost-complete silence. There 
wasn’t even the cry of a baby. 

Other Deacons were converging on the spot, now, and 
after a moment one of them left the growing bunch of 
black-clad figures and trotted over to the stage. Again I 
couldn’t hear what was said, but all the people on the 
stage obviously did. Their faces told us onlookers that our 
guess had been right 

The group of E>eacons split and stepped back, except 
for the original pair, who were now standing on either 
side of Elvis Bearpaw. One of them jabbed him in the 
side with the end of his club. 

Elvis Bearpaw's mouth opened. A strange croaking 
sound came out but it wasn't what you'd call human 
speech. 

The E>eacon poked him again, harder. Elvis straight- 
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ened up and faced the stage and seemed to shake himself. 
“Bingo.” he said, so softly I barely heard him. Then, 
much louder. “Bingo!” 

Everybody breathed in and held it and then breathed 
out. all together. 

Old Jack Birdshooter had been doing this too long to 
forget his lines now. “Deacons,” he cried formally, “do 
we have a Bingo?” 

The Deacon on Elvis Bearpaw's right raised his club, 
saluting the stage. “Yes.” he shouted, “we do have a 
Bingo.” 

And, needless to say, that was when the crowd went 
absolutely bat-shit crazy, as always, jumping up and down 
and waving their arms in the air. yelling and hooting and 
yipping till it was a wonder the leaves didn't fall off the 
trees, while the Deacons led Elvis Bearpaw slowly toward 
the platform. His face, in the dying red li^t, was 
something to see. 

A long, long time afterward. Grandfather Ninekiller 
told me the inside story. That was after he had gone on 
to the spirit world, where he learned all sorts of interesting 
things. 

“What happened,” Grandfather said. “Elvis Bearpaw 
did go to see Old Man Alabama, just like we heard. 
Wanted some kind of charm or medicine for the Game. 
Old Man Alabama told him no way. Fixing the Game, 
that was too much even for a crazy old witch.” 

“Mow'd you learn all this?” I asked, a little skeptically. 
Grandfather hadn't been dead very long at the time, and 
I was still getting used to talking with him in his new 
form. 

“Old Man Alabama told me,” Grandfather said. “Hell, 
he died a couple of years ago. He's been here longer than 
me.” 

“Oh.” 

“Anyway,” Grandfather went on. “Elvis Bearpaw 
went on and on. offered aU kinds of stuff for payment. 
Finally Old Man Alabama said he could do one thing for 
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him and that was all. He could tell him where the Bingo 
was going to fall." 

"Would I shit you? And you and I know what the silly 
bastard went and did." 

"I was right, then," I said. "About what he was up to 
that night He switched his game board with his neigh¬ 
bor’s. With what’s-his-name, that guy from the Wolf 
Clan." 

**Uh~huh, Only he didn’t understand how that kind of 
a prophecy works," Grandfather said. "Old Man Ala¬ 
bama told him where the Bingo was going to fall, and 
that was where it fell. Like I told you that morning," he 
added, "these things have a way of working themselves 
out" 

But as I say, that was a lot of years later. That night I 
could only guess and wonder, while they brought Elvis 
Bearpaw up onto the stage and the medicine men and then 
the chiefs came by one at a time to shake his hand, and 
Chief Marilyn with her own hands tied the winner’s red 
cloth around his head. She was a short woman and she 
had to stand on tiptoe, but she managed. Then they did 
the rest of it 

He screamed a lot while they were doing it to him. 
They all do, naturally, but I don’t think I’ve ever heard a 
Game winner scream as loud and as long as Elvis Bear- 
paw did. Some Seneca kids I talked with next day said 
they heard him clear over at their camp, on the far side 
of the ball held. Well, they do say that that’s the sign of 
a good strong sacrifice. 

And you know, they must be right because it rained 
like a son of a bitch that year. 
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Old Man Alabama is an actual person, long deceased; my 
adopted grandfather, the late Louis Littlecoon Oliver, saw 
him several times as a child. He was a much-feared sor¬ 
cerer around the old Creek Nation and was believed to 
have a long curling tongue, like a moth's. 

Non-Indian readers may find it hard to believe that our 
dead ancestors can speak to us; but why not? After all, 
they vote in every tribal electioa 


Richard Lupoff has written more odd books in the area 
than anyone else I know. (If a do^fi^ht between Charles 
Lindbergh and the Baron von Richthofen above the 
hollow Earth's polar opening isn 7 odd, I hesitate to go 
further.) I particularly admire his Japanese epic. Sword 
of the Demoa So I wanted to see what he'd do with a 

gambling story.... 



The Tootsie Roll 
Factor 

Richard A. Lupoff 


I'm sitting in my suite in the Reno Sky Palace, the ritz- 
iest gambling establishment in the Biggest Little City in 
the Worid, and I am in very big trouble. 

The manager of the casino is Mr. Albert Brown. He is 
as close to a generic person as you can find. When I 
checked in to the Sky Palace, he greeted me at the door. 
Was my plane ride in pleasant? Was the limo service from 
the airport—complimentary, of course, furnished by the 
casino, of course—satisfactory? Would I like to stop by 
his ofhce to arrange a line of credit, or would I like a 
snack and a beverage—complimentary, of course—first? 
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Or would I like to relax in my suite before doing anything 
else? 

That was when I checked in. That was just seventy-two 
hours ago. Things have changed drastically since thea 

Mr. Albert Brown has just got off the phone. He tells 
me that I have exhausted my line of credit, that he is no 
longer able to comp me for the suite. I have been cut off 
at the restaurant and bars in the hotel. Room Service has 
been instructed to log and forget any orders I may place, 
and if I do not promptly pay what I owe the casino or at 
least make some satisfactory arrangement to do so, he wiU 
be forced to Take Action. 

Take Action. 

He addresses me as Israel. When I arrived it was. Mr. 
Cohen. Then Izzy. Then Ike. Ike-the-Kike, I could almost 
hear Mr. Albert Brown whisper. Now it’s Israel. Well, 
that’s my name, it’s nothing Tm ashamed of. On the con¬ 
trary, I bear it with pride. 

Why then, when Mr. Albert Brown says the word, does 
it sound like an insult? 

Never mind. At least he didn’t say anything about cut¬ 
ting off the telephone or fax lines from my suite. This, 1 
take it, is a good siga At least he’s offering me a chance 
to get straight with the casino before he Takes Action. 

Should I use the fax to cry out for help? Or will I have 
a better chance if I use the regular telephone? The voice 
line, they call it nowadays. I have a brother in Seattle who 
runs a clothing store, they don’t call it a haberdashery 
anymore. Strangely, his wife, my sister-in-law, seems to 
like me even less than my brother does. 

If 1 am a truly unlikable person—I do not concede this, 
but I am willing to posit it as what a onetime philosophy 
professor of my acquaintance would call a hypothesis— 
then my brother, having known me longer and presuma¬ 
bly better than my sister-in-law. his wife, should dislike 
me more than she does. Instead, the actuality is the other 
way around. 

And I have two and a half ex-wives in various loca¬ 
tions. What, you ask, is half an ex-wife? Not the survivor 
of a magic act, let me hasten to assure you. No. I have 
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been thoroughly and completely divorced by Wife Num¬ 
ber One and Wife Number Two. 

Wife Number One is remarried to a professor of pale¬ 
ontology at a small university in the State of Nebraska. 
This fellow, I have been given to understand, spends most 
of his time looking for dinosaur bones with a dental pick 
and a whisk broom. His wife, my own Ex Number One, 
has made it clear that she never wishes to communicate 
with me again. Not in any way, manner, or form. 

Wife Number Two—that is. Ex Number Two—is at 
present single. She is a successful executive with a large, 
national restaurant chain. Her place of work is a luxurious 
suite of offices in the chain’s headquarters on West Fifty- 
seventh Street in New York City. I am sending her a 
monthly alimony check, theoretically, although I am some 
years behind in my payments. Ex Number Two makes 
almost as much money as a backup singer for a rap artist 
or a left-handed relief pitcher. She does not need alimony 
from me, but she keeps after me just to make my life 
unpleasant 

I do not think that Ex-Wife Number One or Ex-Wife 
Number Two will offer much assistance to me in my pres¬ 
ent state of distress. 

What does Mr. Albert Brown mean by Take Action, I 
wonder. 

E>o they send men in black suits around, to break knee¬ 
caps? E>o they throw people off balconies? My suite is on 
the thirty-fifth floor of the Sky Palace. The great height 
of the building is the basis of its name. If I fell that dis¬ 
tance, 1 would probably survive the fall but not the land¬ 
ing. 

I could tell them that Tm perfectly willing to pay what 
I owe. It’s not a question of willingness. In the words of 
a distinguished former president of the United States, I 
am not a crook. I’ve had an unusually uneven experience 
in the flnancial department, that’s all. Everybody has his 
ups and downs. I just feel as if my ups have been higher 
and my downs lower than the average person’s. I don’t 
know why. I have no idea. 

But if I just can’t pay, what would be the point of 
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breaking my kneecaps, throwing me off a thirty-fifth floor 
balcony, or otherwise Taking Action against me? There’s 
the old saw about getting blood from a stone, or whatever. 
It definitely applies here. 

On the other hand, Mr. Albert Brown and his employers 
surely know all of this. They have almost certainly heard 
it many, many times. And still they Take Action against 
people who don’t pay up^ There must be a reason. They 
are not stupid pecple. Well, maybe some of them are. At 
the lowest levels. 

The kneecap smashers. 

The throwers off balconies. 

The other Takers of Action. 

But Mr. Albert Brown is a man of articulation and 
grace. He made that clear when I first encountered him, 
and on several later occasions, before our relationship be¬ 
came strained. And surely Mr. Albert Brown’s employers 
are talented and intelligent persons. 

So: Why Take Action against someone who is unable— 
not unwilUng—to pay up? 

For the same reason, I suppose, that the State punishes 
criminals who are not likely to repeat their crimes, would 
not repeat their crimes, even if they were released with 
merely a stem admonition to live proper and law-abiding 
lives. It deters others. 

Yes. 

They will obtain little or no satisfaction from Taking 
Action against Israel Cohen. But they will surely use their 
punitive conduct toward me as a deterrent to others who 
might get in over their heads, gamble more than they can 
afford to lose, place themselves in the position of being 
unable to pay their debts. 

So—I suppose I am to be made an example of. 

Oh, about that half a wife. That would be Wife Number 
Three, my most recent and in all likelihood final spouse. 
She has announced that she is leaving me. She has pub¬ 
lished a legal notice to the effect that she has left my bed 
and board and will henceforth bear no responsibility for 
any debts which 1 might incur. She has served me with 
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papers indicating that she is in the process of divorcing 
me. 

No, I can expect no assistance from Wife Number One, 
the wife of the paleontology professor, or from Wife 
Number Two, the executive of the restaurant chain, or 
from Wife Number Three, the placer of legal notices in 
officially recognized newspapers. 

So, what about that brother in Seattle? 

No. The last time I visited him and his delightful spouse 
and their beautiful children, my splendid nephew and two 
lovely nieces, my sister-in-law, my brother's wedded wife 
and the mother of the beautiful children, entered the living 
room as I was demonstrating to her brood the iniricacies 
of dealing a poker hand from the bottom of the deck. 

Why that would send my sister-in-law into a towering 
rage is a mystery to me. I have been a gambler all my 
life—well, ^most all my life—and I have learned that it 
never hurts to know the tricks of the trade. It matters not 
whether one wishes to work a bottom-deal or whether one 
wishes to avoid having a bottom-deal worked upon one. 
It is still necessary to understand the mechanics of the act, 
to detect the telltale signs of the dishonest dealer, to avoid 
being dealt with unfairly. 

But, come to think of it, this incident may explain 
my sister-in-law's disliking for me. In some murky way, 
that is. 

Now here is a bit of philosophy. Not the kind dealt out 
by the fellow who long ago acquainted me with the con¬ 
cept of the posited hypothesis, by the way. No. I offer a 
far more practical kind of philosophy. It goes like this: 
When you have nothing to lose and no hope of winning, 
you might as well try anything as nothing. 

Operating on the basis of this principle, I pick up the 
telephone and place a call to Ex-Wife Numb^ One. The 
call goes through, which is a good siga As 1 mentioned 
a while ago, it means that Mr. Albert Brown has still not 
cut off my outgoing calls, not even toll calls, an act on 
his part for which I am sincerely grateful. 

Unless it is a mere oversight on the part of the man¬ 
agement If this came to their attention, maybe they would 
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cut me off after all. I would become isolated, a prisoner 
in this plush hotel suite. 

There is a hot tub. There are several color TVs con¬ 
nect^ to the Sky Palace's dish antenna. There are special 
channels that offer instruction in poker, roulette, baccarat, 
and other forms of casino gambling. There is an electronic 
slot machine in the bathroom and there is an electronic 
poker machine at the bedside. 

Speaking of which, the bed itself is huge, luxurious, 
and round, with crimson satin sheets and pillowcases. 

There is even a large-screen television set mounted in 
the ceiling above the bed. and a remote control device 
that permits me to tune in to pornographic motion pictures 
while reclining beneath the screen. I suppose, if I had a 
companion with me. we might lie si<^ by side while 
watching beautiful young persons perform lascivious acts 
upon one another until we were overcome by the urge to 
emulate their activities. 

1 have not availed myself of this feature of my suite, 
and I now doubt that I ever will. A waste. 

The professor of paleontology answers the telephone. I 
can imagine what kind of day it is in Nebraska: cold and 
gray and damp, with black storm clouds sweeping across 
the Great Plains, preparing to dump their moisture on the 
harsh brown earth. 

Not pretty. 

I ask the professor if I may speak to— 

How should I put this? My wife? My ex-wife? His 
wife? I settle for asking for her by name. The professor, 
a modem man who regards his spouse as a partner not a 
possession, calls her to the phone without demanding to 
know my identity or business. 

Ex-Wife Number One picks up the phone and says, 
noncommittally. Yes? 

I begin to tell her that 1 am in desperate straits, in big 
trouble, in deep doo-doo. 

She places the receiver back on its base so gently that 
I barely detect the click. 

Ah, well. 

On to Ex-Wife Number Two. 
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In view of the time zone situation, it being three hours 
later in New York than in Reno and all that, I am not 
greatly surprised to hear her voice answer via a machine. 
“If you’ll just leave your name and number,” Ex-Wife 
Number Two’s prerecorded voice purrs. “I promise that 
I’ll call you back.” 

I start to leave my name and number—the number of 
the Sky Palace—when she picks up the telephone and 
speaks to me. She asks why I’m calling her in the middle 
of the night “Or any time,” she adds, but especially in 
the middle of the night. 

Sticking to the most salient points and avoiding as 
many unpleasant details as possible. I attempt to explain 
to this ex-wife just how desperate I am for her assistance. 

She lets me go on. Well, that’s encouraging. I go on. I 
fill her in on the background of the regrettable situation. 
She is still listening. My hopes are beginning to rise. I 
remind her of the good times we had during our courtship, 
the all-too-few but nonetheless happy and memorable ex¬ 
periences that we shared during our marriage. 

Still she has not interrupted. 

When I come to the reasons for our divorce I offer 
sincere apologies. I take the blame for the failure of our 
union and I tell her that 1 hope to visit New York City 
some time and attempt to make up to her the bad treat¬ 
ment that I inflicted on her. I suggest that we travel to 
Atlantic City and check into a leading casino-and-hotel 
and have a splendid vacation. It can be like a second hon¬ 
eymoon if tl^t appeals to her. or it can be a chaste and 
asexual relationship. Strictly as she chooses. 

While she has not intorupted me. she has not re¬ 
sponded to any of my offerings or questions, either. I ask 
if she is still listening. She does not respond. I ask if she 
is still there, if we have been cut off. 

She does not speak, but I think I hear her breathing 
softly. I become increasingly distressed. I find myself 
apologizing again, ever more abjectly, and offering her 
ever more extravagant enticements if she will only aid me 
in this, my hour of need. 

Still she does not speak. 
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I begin to cry. 

Only her breathing is heard. She is not a hard breather. 
Her breath is soft and gentle. I remember it from the time 
of our marriage. 

She refuses to speak. She refuses to respond to my en¬ 
treaties. She does not say yes. she does not say no. Finally 
I give up and place the telephone handset on its base. This 
was her cruelest victory over me. This was the unkindest 
cut of all. 

Should I even try my third wife? Well, when there’s 
nothing to lose and nothing works, you might as well try 
anything. I try her at the apartment where she moved 
when she left me. She answers the phone on the first ring. 
The apartment is, after all, in California. There is no time 
zone problem. 

I get as far as identifying myself and she says, ’Talk 
to my lawyer,” and hangs up on me. I dial her number 
again and as soon as she hears my voice she hangs up on 
me. 

What is left? 

The fax is left. 

To whom shall I fax my plea for help? How shall I 
word that plea? 

I take a Sky Palace pen and a sheet of Sky Palace 
stationery from the top drawer of the brushed aluminum 
and polished onyx, art deco escritoire near the balcony 
door. As I write I can look out over Reno, see the flashing 
lights and the spectacular neon decorations of the many 
casinos and hotels. I fantasize that I am a character in a 
1940s noir film, hiding out in a hotel room, gazing out 
the window. A flashing neon sign alternately illumines 
and darkens my room, setting my silhouette off in stark 
chiaroscuro every time it flashes on. 

Probably I’m Alan Ladd, thinking about Veronica 
Lake, waiting for William Bendix and Elisha Cook, Jr., 
to arrive and murder me. 

I write my fax message. 

It says: help! someone help mb I please! 

I sign my name Israel Cohen. The stationery has a Sky 
Palace logotype on it, so if anyone wants to help me, my 
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savior will have no trouble finding me. Well, there is the 
problem of my suite number. I add that beneath my sig¬ 
nature. 

Standing at the fax machine. I dial a random series of 
digits. Area code, exchange, suffix. Who knows where 
this message is going to? Is there even such an area code 
as the one that I entered? Is there such an exchange, such 
a telephone number? Will I reach another fax machine 
even if there is such a telephone number? Or will the 
machine try to send my message in over a voice line, and 
accomplish nothing at all? 

I press the transmit button. 

The Sky Palace stationery feeds slowly through the ma¬ 
chine. 

I sit down and wait for something to happen. I ponder. 
How in the world did a nice Jewish boy like me get into 
a muddled and desperate situation like this? 

At first, I can't figure it out. Then, as the lights of Reno 
continue to flash on and off through my big window. I 
get an inkling. Slowly a trickle of memory arises and 1 
really do get a clue. 

Yes. I am just a boy. How old? Six? Eight? Ten? No. 
it has to be less than tea Six or eight or seven. Probably 
seven. Something like that. 

I am a camper at a summer camp for Jewish children. 
The camp is named for an imaginary Native American 
tribe, the Kee-Wonkas. At least I believe that the Kee- 
Wonkas are imaginary. There was an elaborate mythology 
about the Kee-Wonkas, that was part of the lore of Camp 
Kee-Wonka, that was passed along to the Jewish children 
who attended this camp each summer. 

The idea of Camp Kee-Wonka was to get children out 
of the city for a few weeks, during the hottest part of the 
year. And while they were out of school, of course. 

Instead of the oppressive weather, the crowding, and 
the fouled air of the city, the children would be sur¬ 
rounded by wooded hills, would sleep in pleasant, rustic 
cabins, would swim daily in a clear freshwater lake, 
would breath unpolluted air. In place of junk food, they 
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would consume nutritiously planned and carefully pre¬ 
pared meals. 

They would play healthful games during the day, and 
be exposed to a strange amalgam of traditional Jewish and 
hoked-up Native American culture each evening. 

The older children^ of course, would use this escape 
horn parental supervision to experiment with their own 
and one another's blossoming pubes. The counselors, far 
the most part college students in their late teens and early 
twenties, would leave mere experimentation far in their 
wake and proceed instead to unbridled heights of forni¬ 
cation. 

Thus, the healthy, wholesome, program of Camp Kee- 
Wonka. 

Now, here I was/am a seven-year-old camper at this 
wonderful establishment. On a typical day we Kee- 
Wonkans rise, perform our ablutions, make our army cot- 
style beds, line up to salute the flag, devour our breakfast 
(t^con and eggs, and so much for kosher), and proceed 
to other activities. 

This day, my group is playing softball on a field laid 
out in a natural bowl-shaped area called Hambone Hol¬ 
low. There are really too many of us fcv this game, but 
under the rules of Camp Kee-Wonka, patterned on the 
laws of the mythical Kee-Wonka tribe, every camper must 
have a chance to participate. 

So we wind up with fourteen players on a team. We 
have a pitcher, a catcher, a backup catcher, six inhelders, 
and five outfielders. You would think that with that kind 
of saturation fielding it would be all but impossible to get 
a hit Instead, considering the level of play of a group of 
Jewish/Indian seven-year-olds, it is all but impossible to 
get an out. 

Still, in any group of persons, no matter how egalitarian 
the social theory under which they function, the devel¬ 
opment of a hierarchy is inevit^le. And among the 
twenty-eight members of our group, when the two teams 
are chosen, I am the twenty-eighth player selected. 

I am designated fifth 'Yoving" outfielder of my team, 
and I am inserted fourteenth in the batting order. 
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In a f(xir-inning game—called for lunch with the other 
team leading by a score of 58 to 46—I am the only player 
to go hitless. 

After a luncheon of peanut butter-and-jelly sandwiches 
made on white balloon bread, the campers return to their 
cots for a mandatory rest In the afternoon there is a crafts 
period (I am working on a hammered-aluminum plaque 
of an aquatic turtle as a gift for my parents) followed by 
a swim and dinner. For dinner we are offered stringy over¬ 
done baked chicken and soggy overcooked broccoli. 

After dinner there is a special event. All of the campers 
are called together in the Recreation Building. There is a 
community sing, a motion picture is shown (Mickey Roo¬ 
ney and his then-wife Elaine Davis in The Atomic Kid^ 
Republic. 1954), and a drawing for prizes. 

I have always empathized with Rooney for his small 
^ture. his many wives, and his numerous troubles in this 
life. 

The head counselor has a roster of all this year*s Kee- 
Wonkans. The sheet of paper has been cut into tiny strips, 
each strip bearing the name of one Kee-Wonkan. 

There are a number of prizes to be raffled off, and each 
time the head counselor draws the name of a camper there 
is a small round of applause from the lucky winner's close 
friends and a far more widespread chorus of disappointed 
moans from all the other losers. 

Some of the winners receive recordings of contempo¬ 
rary popular songs. Some receive paperback novels, 
mostly grisly volumes dealing with anthropophagous ma¬ 
chinery. 

I remain with the other members of my group, our 
counselor trading surreptitious glances with a female 
counterpart sitting nearby with her own posse of small 
charges. I am gazing around the cavernous room abstract¬ 
edly. thinking only the vaguest and most unfocused of 
thoughts, when I become aware that my nearest neighbors 
are poking me with their finger, punching me in the arms, 
hissing and pointing toward the front of the hall. 

I look th^e and see the head counselor gesturing to¬ 
ward me, calling my name, urging me to come forward. 
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*Tsrael Cohen. Israel Cohen, come up and get your 
prize.” 

A surge of energy passes through my body, from the 
crown of my head to die tips of my toes. A roaring sound 
fills my ears. Dazzling points of light explode before my 
eyes. My hands tingle as if I had touched an inadequately 
insulated electrical outlet. 

Rising from my seat, I make my way to the front of 
the halL The few seconds that it takes to traverse the dis¬ 
tance are distorted by some strange chemistry of the brain. 

I have won. 

I have won. 

I have woa 

Images of my prize flicker through my racing mind as 
I traverse an aisle lined with my fellow Kee-Wonkans. I 
imagine a comprehensive collection of 45 RPM records 
of doo-wop songs. I imagine a complete library of paper¬ 
back horror novels. I imagine a bright red Cadillac con¬ 
vertible. 

The head counselor reaches into the store of prizes and 
hands me my winning. It is a giant-size Tootsie Roll. 

I take it horn him and return to my seat. My neighbors 
besiege me to open the Tootsie Roll, to peel back the 
white, glossy paper and reveal the brown, serrated cylin¬ 
der inside. 

You may not think that a giant Tootsie Roll was much 
of a prize, much of a trophy, much of a thing to win. But 
let me tell you, let me remind you that I was the last 
person chosen for the softball game, that I batted four¬ 
teenth on my team, that I was the only player in the trun¬ 
cated four-inning contest to go hitless. 

I was not a popular child, not a successful child. And 
yet I had won this Tootsie Roll Without warning, without 
preparation. I had been exposed to that rush of triumph 
that goes with the winning of a gamble. The plaudits of 
my neighbors when I returned to my seat, in fact their 
greedy desire to share in my winnings rather than merely 
to congratulate me on my good fortune, only added to the 
wealth and the satisfaction of the moment. 

Never before had I experienced anything like that, and 
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never again could I really be happy. No financial triumph, 
no sexual conquest, no ecstatic instant of immersion in 
glorious music, no elevated peak achieved through chem¬ 
ical experimentation, no rare instant of contact with the 
numinous while at synagogue, has ever matched that mo¬ 
ment fw me. 

It was a sensation that only the devoted gambler can 
know. 

The devoted gambler comprehends without explana¬ 
tion, and no one else can understand with. 

It was the damned Tootsie Roll that did it. 

There was a knock at the door. 

I blinked. 

I had been staring from my window, abstracted and 
hypnotized by the complexly rhythmic blinking of the 
lights of Reno. A knock at the door. It was a represen¬ 
tative of Mr. Albert Brown come to see me in my suite 
at the Sky Palace. Come to Take Action. 

Should I answer the knock? Should I barricade the door 
with heavy armchairs? Should I hide in the closet or creep 
under the bed or lock myself in the bathroom? Was there 
any point in any of these acts, or would I merely prolong 
the agony, perhaps further anger the men in the black suits 
whom I confidently expected to see should I not prevent 
their entry. Surely they had been provided with a passkey 
to my suite. 

A solution presented itself. I would open the wide, slid¬ 
ing doors that led to the balcony of my suite and plunge 
from the Sky Palace. 1 would plummet to the street below. 
I would yell as I fell, yell as I fell so that no innocent 
pedestrian would be crushed by my impact. 

I could see the headline in tomorrow's Reno newspa¬ 
per. TOURIST KILLED BY FALUNG MAN. And beloW it, a 

subhead: casino guest tumbles from tower suite. 
They wouldn't know whether I had lost my balance and 
fallen accidentally, or jumped, or been pushed. The local 
police would search my suite, looking for a clue as to the 
cause of my final fatal flight They would hope to And a 
note. They would And the original of my outgoing fax. 

helpI someone help me! please! 
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That would convince them that I had been murdered. 
They would try to learn who had received my desperate 
message. E>id the fax machine retain outgoing numbers? 
Would the casino switchboard or the local telephone com¬ 
pany have such a record? 

But no. the men in black would surely search my suite 
when they discovered that I had flung myself from the 
balcony. They would find the original. They would con¬ 
fiscate it, destroy it, turn it over to Mr. Alfred Brown, 
who would lock it in the casino safe until his masters told 
him what to do with it. 

The doorbell sounded. In mellifluous chimes it played 
“Luck, Be a Lady Tonight.’' 

Humming the tune, 1 advanced across the thick, luxu¬ 
rious carpeting with which my suite was furnished and 
stood at the door. To hide? To jump? To barricade? Or 
simply to stand and wait for the men in black, to yield 
passively as they went about their grim and bloody busi¬ 
ness of Taking Actionl 

The ditty reached its conclusion and I reached forward, 
put my hand on the doorknob, and turned. 

I opened the door. 

She stood there, looking up at me. 

I gawped. 

She said, “Won’t you invite me in?” 

I stammered an invitation. 

She entered the suite, looked around, and said, “Do 
you have a kitchen?” 

1 said that I did. I had noticed it when I checked in 
three days ago but had never used it. I didn’t know if the 
appliances had been cut off. I didn’t know if there was 
fo^ in the pantry, perishables in the refrigerator. 

She said, “Could I have something cold to drink? What 
rd really like would be an icy delicious glass of chocolate 
milk.” 

She had yellow-red, what they used to call strawberry 
blond, pigtails and freckles and wore a red-and-white- 
checkei^ shirt and faded blue overalls and scuffed shoes. 

I knew who she was. 

She was Lady Luck. 
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She was about ten or eleven years old, twelve at the 
most She came up to around here on me, and she was a 
wonderful kid She could have been mine with my hrst 
or second wife if we'd ever had any children. Or she could 
have been your little sister or ycKir favorite niece or the 
kid next door. 

But I knew that she was Lady Luck. 

She headed for the kitchen without my telling her 
where it was. I followed her and stood in the doorway 
watching her. She rattled around in the cupboards and 
drawers until she came up with a tall glass and a long- 
handled spooa She opened the refrigerator and peered 
inside. 

I heard her yelp like a happily surprised kid. **rm so 
lucky," she squeded, *T just knew you’d have some." 
She opened the cardboard spout 

Before she could pour herself any milk, I took the con¬ 
tainer out of her hand and looked it over. It had a picture 
of a cartoon character on the side, and the logo of a local 
dairy. I looked for a spoilage date on the top and found 
one. The milk should be good. I sniffed the contents. It 
smelled okay. I handed the carton back to Lady Luck. 

She poured a glass full of milk, then found a can of 
chocolate syrup in the rehigerator and added some to her 
glass and stined it with the long-handled spoon. She said, 
"Would you like some, Mr. Cohen?" 

I told her no. 

She said, "I'll drink it in here in case I spill some, so 
it won’t make a mess." Then she laughed as if she’d said 
something incredibly funny. 

I asked her what. 

She said, "That would be unlucky, wouldn’t it, so it 
won’t happen." 

I said that was right, so why didn’t she come ahead into 
the living room and be comfy, so she did. 

She sat on the couch and I lowered myself into an easy 
chair. From where I was sitting I could still see the city 
lights flashing, but they were growing dimmer as dawn 
approached. Lady Luck said, "I came to answer your 
fax." 
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I said, didn’t know you were real And that was your 
number? Is there a special directory with fax lines for 
Santa Claus and the Easter Bunny?” 

She took a big drink and put her glass down carefully 
on a coaster so it wouldn’t mark a circle on the coffee 
table in front of the couch. She’d left the spoon in the 
kitchen sink. She said, ”Sure there is.” 

“You’re kidding.” 

“No I’m not. How did you get my fax number if you 
don’t have a copy?” 

I said, “I just guessed. I just punched out numbers. 1 
don’t even remember what number I punched.” 

She said, “Wow! You must really be lucky.” 

I said. “Who else is in that directory?” 

She shrugged. She perched on the edge of the couch. 
Her feet didn’t quite reach the floor and she swung her 
heels forward and back so they bounced off the couch. 
They went, thumpity, thumpiry. She said, “Everybody. 1 
guess. Nancy Drew. Wonder Woman. Amelia Earhart 
Lady Godiva. The Wendigo.” 

“No kidding. Who’s the Wendigo?” 

“A sort of Canadian wind witch. She’s not very nice.” 

“Anybody else?” 

She screwed up her face, twisted the end of one pigtail 
until she had it in her mouth and chewed. Talk about 
concentration. Finally she said, “Petunia Pig.” 

“Urn.” 

“Glinda the Good, Snow White. Marilyn Monroe, Ai- 
mee Semple McPherson.” 

“Mm.” 

“And JUl.” 

“Jill?” 

“You know. Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail of 
water.” 

1 nodded wisely. “Jill. As in Jack and Jill, right?” 

“Nobody named Jack in this story.” 

I said. “Oh. All girls?” 

“There’s another book fcr boys.” 

“Oh.” 
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She said. “Your fax sounded like you were pretty up¬ 
set.” 

I was still kind of flabbergasted by the whole event. I 
wasn*t really ready to deal with this thing, so I said. 
never imagined that Lady Luck was a little girl. How old 
are you, ten. ten and a half?” 

“Actually Tm eleven,” she said. “Fm a little bit small 
for my age. but Fm not worried. Fm lucky. So I know 
everything will work ouL” 

1 said, “Can you help me?” I thought, this is strange 
enough as it is. Anything can happen now. 

She said, “You’ve gone throu^ your life relying on 
luck, haven’t you?” 

1 had to admit that I had. 

She said, “Don’t you think you should try to make it 
on your own for a change? You know, hard work, honest 
labor, forming a relationship based on honesty and mutual 
respect?” 

1 thought she talked pretty grown-up for a little girl and 
I told her so. 

She emptied her glass and put it back on the coaster. 
She had a chocolate milk moustache. She jumped up and 
bounced over to the big window and stood looking at the 
dawn over the Nevada desert She said, “Wow, that’s 
pretty.” 

I asked if she’d never seen a sunrise before. She said 
that she’d seen millions of them. I didn’t know whether 
she meant that literally or not I went and stood so she 
could still watch the sunrise while we talked. I said. 
“They’re going to do something horrifying to me if I 
don’t come up with the money. Or think of something. 
They’re terrible people. They’ll do anything.” 

She said. “Wliy did you gamble when you couldn’t 
afford it? Oh, wow!” she gasped. “Look at that—a shoot¬ 
ing star!” 

I started to explain it to her. That gambling is an ad¬ 
diction. like alcohol or crack or overeating. I can’t help 
it. I tried to tell her. 

She said. “That’s true enough, but you’re a grown-up 
man. Can’t you take responsibility for yourself?” 
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just grabbed hold of me/' I said, ignoring her point 
because, for some strange reason, 1 wanted to really un¬ 
derstand. I wanted Lady Luck to understand me, but even 
more than that, I wanted to understand myself. 

“The Tootsie Roll was great,” I told her, “but there 
wouldn't have been any point in winning another TocHsie 
Roll. Oo you see what I mean? I started getting into poker 
games, right there at Camp Kee-Wonka, and the first time 
I won any money—the money wasn't the point, it was 
the winning that mattered—it was great. But then I had 
to start winning bigger pots against longer and longer 
odds. If the dealer gave me a full house, there was nothing 
to it. But the thrill of drawing to an inside straight—now 
that was something! That made my juices how. My heart 
raced. My breath got tight.” 

“I know all about it,” Lady Luck said. 

“And the horses. Look, anybody can put two bucks on 
the favorite to show. You can hardly lose, and you make 
about a dime. But betting a long shot, now there is 
something! And you bet him to win. And pairing two long 
shots in the Daily Double—heaven. Heaven!” 

“So you wound up here, in over your head, worrying 
about the manager sending somebody to, as you put it. 
Take Action.'* 

“Yes.” 

“How much do you owe?” 

One thing I am is precise. I told her. To the penny. 

She put her lips together and blew. She shook her head 
sadly until her pigtails swung around her face. 

I said, “You’re eleven years old, kid. You don’t know 
nothing. Don't tell me how to live, you little twerp.” 

She sat down right on the carpet and started to cry. Not 
delicate sniffles like my first wife used to cry, or angry 
howls like my second wife made when we had a fight, or 
hacks and gasps like my third wife. This was just plain 
honest kid crying, her lower lip trembling and tears rolling 
down her face. 

She reached into her overalls pocket and pulled out a 
big red bandanna and dabbed at her eyes and her cheeks. 
She blew her nose in the bandanna. 
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She started to say something but 1 said, **Don't tell me, 
I know, isn't it lucky, you just happened to have a hankie 
when you needed one." 

She nodded her head and shoved the bandanna back in 
her pocket I said, "I'm sorry I hollered. I didn't mean it. 
You're a nice kid I was just upset." 

She smiled and it was like her face and the sunrise 
behind her were just the same. She said. "Thank you." 
She stood up. "And I don't always look like this." 

I just stood there watching her. 

She said, "Want to see what else I can look like?" 

I didn't know what to expect. Maybe she was going to 
make a face. Maybe she was going to produce a little 
dress ftotn someplace and run in the bathroom and change 
while I waited here, wondering if there was going to be 
another knock at the door, another rendition of "Luck Be 
a Lady Tonight," another visitor. 

But this visitor wouldn't be Lady Luck, Nancy Drew. 
Wonder Woman, or Amelia Earhart. This visitor would 
be wearing a black suit, and he would be here to Take 
Action. 

Lady Luck said, "Well, do you?" 

"Do I what?" 

"Do you want to see what else I can look like?" 

I said, "Sure." 

She said. "Okay, close one eye." 

"One eye," I repeated. 

"Correct." 

"Does it matter which one?" 

"No." 

Feeling like a total dope. I closed one eye. It felt funny 
squinting like that It made my face hurt. 

She said, "WeU?" 

I said, "Huh!" 

She said, "What do you think?" 

She didn't look like any eleven-year-old kid. She 
looked about twenty-five. She'd grown about eight inches 
taller, and her pigtails had been smoothed out into a 
sweeping, blue-black upcurve that left her neck uncov- 
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eied. Just a few hairs had escaped the hairdo and they 
gave her neck an incredibly sexy look. 

She had a figure that would make any showgirl down¬ 
stairs kill for envy. Her checkered shirt and overalls and 
scuffed shoes had turned into some kind of shimmering 
peekaboo costume and high-heeled slippers. 

And for the first time I noticed her eyes. They were 
deep and round and big, and when I looked into them I 
couldn't tell what color they were. One moment they 
looked green, another violet, another black. And there was 
something alive inside them, something that looked like 
frozen flames dancing a slow, sinuous dance. 

She looked strangely familiar, and then I realized who 
she had become. She had turned into Gene Tierney, a 
glamorous Hollywood siren of the 1940s. 

My face hurt and I opened my eye and the little kid 
was back in my living room, with her chocolate milk 
moustache, gig^ng. She ran in a circle, jumped on the 
big couch, and bounced in the air. She landed on her feet 
in front of me. She said, *'Want to see something else? 
Close both of your eyes.” 

What the heck, I tried it. She said, ”What do think of 
this, Israel?” Did I say she said it? Maybe I should have 
said, he, because the voice was a perfect John Wayne. It 
didn't sound like Rich Little trying to sound like John 
Wayne. It sounded like John Wayne. It was John Wayne. 

The John Wayne voice said. 'Try opening one eye. 
Try opening the one that you had closed before.” 

1 did it. and there he was. the Duke himself. Not the 
handsome young John Wayne you sometimes see on TV 
in those ancient black-and-white serials nor even the mid¬ 
dle-aged Wayne of the great John Ford westerns. This was 
the battered, one-eyed fat old gunhghter of True Grit. This 
was Rooster Cogbum. 

Shaking my head with wonder, I very nearly sank to 
my knees in awe. 

The John Wayne voice said, “Try blinking your eyes, 
right-left-right.” 

I did. It was amazing. He-she flashed back and forth, 
John Wayne/Gene Tiemey/John Wayne/Gene Tierney. Fi- 
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naily, in a voice that switched between the tones of the 
gruff, tired old man and the silky, seductive sound of the 
glamour queen. Lady Luck said, *Try me with both eyes 
again/' 

And of course she was back, my eleven-year-old urchin 
visitor. 1 said, “Can you do anybody else?" 

She said, “There are rules. Can't do Ishtar, Kali, Gaia, 
or any other divine personage. Can't do any living persoa 
But dial's about it. Anybody dead or imaginary." 

I said, “Can you get me out of here? Can you get me 
square with the casino and get Mr. Brown off my back? 
All I need is a fresh start Just one break. Lady Luck. You 
answered my cry for help. Now you’ve got to help me." 

She look^ up at me. She reached into a pocket of her 
overalls and pulled a wheat straw out of it and stuck it 
between her teeth. 1 thought The young Judy Garland^ 
but that wasn't exactly it She was just herself. Just Lady 
Luck. 

She said, “You mean it?" 

“Yes." 

“How much did you owe, again?" 

I told her. 

She said, “I knew that 1 only wanted to see if you 
really knew or if you just made the number up before." 

I said, “That was the truth." 

Lady Luck said, “Okay. Excuse me for a minute. 1 
have to make a pee." She disappeared into the bathroom. 
When she came back she'd scrubbed the chocolate milk 
moustache off her pretty freckled face. She said, “Fll do 
it for you because this is your lucky day." Behind her the 
sky was now a bright Mlliant blue. The sun was fully 
above the horizon. 

She said, “Come oa" She headed for the door. She 
said, “Everybody who sees me will see something else. 
Those two that 1 showed you were just samples. Just fol¬ 
low my lead. Tm going to get you out of here by luck, 
but 1 told you there were rules. Not just about how 1 look. 
1 can gamble but I can't gamble with my own money. 
Because 1 don't have any. Fm not allowed But 1*11 take 
care of this." 
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What could I say? If I turned her down, sent her away, 
I was at the end of my leash. I had no more resources, 
nobody else I could turn to. My brother and all three of 
my wives had turned me down. I was living on borrowed 
time. 

We left the suite. Standing outside was a muscular 
black giant in a beautifully cut black suit He started to 
move toward us, then drew back. I blinked an eye and 
saw what he saw. Lady Luck was E)orothy Dandridge in 
costume as Carmen Jones. 

She got us down the elevator. We strolled into the ca¬ 
sino. Of course it was open. It never closed, day or night, 
winter or summer. It was sealed off from the street There 
was no natural light no natural climate. When you were 
in the casino you were in another world, a world of flash¬ 
ing neon and ringing bells, jackpots paying off with a 
clatter, drinks passed by sexy hostesses. This was my 
worid. 1 loved this world 

Lady Luck led me to a craps table. There were a hand¬ 
ful of players there, even at what had to be breakfast hour. 
The two of us found places, side by side, at the rail. Play¬ 
ers rolled the dice, made points, crapped out passed the 
dice. The dice kept moving around the table. 

When they reached me 1 didn't know what to do. I 
didn't have any money. I'd felt peculiar standing there 
and not betting when others rolled the dice, but now that 
they had come to me, 1 was seriously embarrassed. 

1 was also worried—as a matter of fact terrified—that 
somebody would recognize me. If that happened, I ex¬ 
pected a large, muscular individual to guide me forcefully 
away from the craps table and into the office of Mr. Albert 
Brown, who seemed always to be on duty. 

Maybe he was triplets, all of them named Albert and 
they simply worked in eight-hour shifts. That would keep 
things nice and even. 

I blinked my eye and there stood Errol Flynn in his 
green costume and feathered cap, Robin Hood as no actor 
had ever embodied him before or since. He turned to the 
person beyond him and said, *T hope you won't think me 
forward if 1 beg a single dollar of you for the succor of 
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my good friend, the Hebrew gentleman you see just over 
there/* He jerked a thumb in my direction. 

That kind of panhandling would surely get him thrown 
out of the casino, 1 thought But it didn*t. 1 don't know 
what anybody else saw, who Lady Luck looked like to 
the croupier or the person she'd asked for a dollar or any 
of the other gamblers. 

But Errol Flynn turned to me and laid a shiny Eisen¬ 
hower silver dollar on the rail. I tossed it onto the felt and 
rolled the dice. 1 picked them back up and rolled them 
agaia And again. And again. 

It was amazing. I was in a trance. It was better than 
filling that inside straight, better than picking a long shot, 
better than winning the Daily Double. It was—it was bet¬ 
ter than winning a Tootsie Roll. 

With Lady Luck at my side 1 carried my chips to the 
manager's office. I had made a pledge. I was going to get 
even, 1 was going to pay my debts, and I was going to 
swear off gambling. I was a new man. I was a new Israel 
Cohen. 

Mr. Albert Brown was sitting behind his desk. He 
looked up as I entered his office. He looked very sur¬ 
prised. He said, “Mr. Cohenl" 

I said, **Here, damn you. Here's everything 1 owe you. 
Every last cent of it." 1 dumped the chips onto his desk. 
He consulted a computer screen—nothing old-fashioned 
or low-tech about these people—then did a quick count 
of the chips I'd given him. 

He smiled up at me. He didn't seem to see Lady Luck 
at all. Maybe one of her characters was the Invisible 
Woman. Brown said, "You're right You're absolutely 
right Well, thank you very much, Mr. Cohen. You sur¬ 
prised me greatly, and you've saved me a great deal of 
trouble. May 1 congratulate you. And may I offer a piece 
of free advice? Don't gamble anymore. Some people can't 
drink and they shouldn't. You can't gamble, Mr. Cohen. 
You can't control yourself, and you are going to get into 
trouble next time that you won't get out of. So don't let 
there be a next time." 

I saw Lady Luck in her eleven-year-old form standing 
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behind Albert Brown making horns with her hngers and 
crossing her eyes and sticking out her tongue. 1 kept a 
straight face. 1 said. *'Well, if that's all. I will take my 
leave." 

Albert Brown stood up. reached into a smoothly tai¬ 
lored pocket, and pulled out a shiny Dee dollar. The sec¬ 
ond one I'd seen in the past hour. He said, "I don't want 
you to leave here with no money at all. Take this, with 
my compliments." 

On the way out of the Sky Palace. Lady Luck and I 
passed a row of slots. I could see the bright street outside, 
the badly overdressed tourists from Iowa and Illinois and 
Indiana, the states of the old Three-] League, pacing up 
and down, eager to leave their money behind so they 
could return to their neighbors and friends and business 
associates with stories of their wild adventures. 

I wanted to stop them. I wanted to shout at them. I 
wanted to scream. "Don't do it I Don't get started I Most 
of you can gamble and then quit but some of you can't, 
and you never know which of you it is. It's all a gamble, 
it's M a gamble." 

I wanted to say that. I was going to say that. Lady Luck, 
eleven years old and pigtailed, was holding my hand. I 
started toward the street, but hrst I had to stop at the end 
of the row of machines and drop my last doll^, my lucky 
Dee, into the slot 



How much of "The Tootsie Roll Factor" is true? Mainly 
the part about Camp Kee-Wonka. Although the summer 
camp I attended as a child wasn't called Kee-Wonka, it 
was a whole lot like it 

And the incident of Israel Cohen's winning the Tootsie 
Roll is based on a real incident in my camping days, al¬ 
though the real event involved not a raffle but a contest. 
A storytelling contest. 

It worked like this: 
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A group of very young campers was divided into two 
teams—let's call them the Blues and the Reds. They were 
told to sit in a row of little wooden chairs on an audito¬ 
rium stage, alternating a Blue, a Red, a Blue, a Red. 

A counselor would read the opening paragraph of a 
story, then each contestant would have two minutes in 
which to continue the tale. After the last camper had had 
his turn, the counselor would provide an ending. 

A set of judges would award points to each camper- 
zero for a poor Job, one for a go<^ Job. two for a superior 
job. Then the points would be added up for each team, 
and either the Reds or the Blues would win the prize. A 
Tootsie Roll foe each member of the winning team, nat¬ 
urally. 

The contest began. The counselor read the opening of 
the story: something typically Gothic with a spooky 
house, a raging storm, creaking doors, and shadowy fig¬ 
ures. When my turn came I picked up whatever loose 
threads my processor had left and wove them into a 
two-minute chapter, passing things along to the next 
camper when my time ran out. 

In a little while the contest ended, the Judges conferred, 
and each camper's score was announced. So-and-so, one. 
So-and-so, two. And so on. (Nobody got zero; it was 
camp policy to provide ongoing positive reinforcement for 
all.) But when my turn came, the chief Judge announced 
that the panel had decided to make an exception to the 
rules. Because my ''chapter" had been so outstanding, I 
(along with my team) was awarded three points. 

That was the adrenaline charge. That determined my 
career, and despite occasional forays into other profes¬ 
sions ranging tom soldier to short-order chef to college 
professor. I have been a writer at heart ever since. 

Now if only poor Mr. Israel Cohen had won that Toot¬ 
sie Roll in a contest of skill rather than one of chance, he 
would never have wound up in the terrible fix where we 
found him. On the other hand, if that had happened we 
would never have had this story. 



LINES COMPOSED ON A 
NOISY PLANE TO 

Atlantic City 

Joe Haldeman 


Cards flash over green felt space; 

ace if you're lucky, and a face-card or ten — 

then you sit back and collect your dough. 

No such easy course most times... 

nines and tens are easy, likewise nineteen and twenty — 

plenty of ways to screw up smaller, mismatched, pairs. 

Rare ts the player who'll never stray 

away from the probability table — 

able to grit his teedi and pass—and win, 

when common sense says take a hit, and lose. 

Choose to leave when you've lost enough? 

Tough, when it's just that your luck 
sucks—and harder still to leave when you're ahead: 
bread is bread, man; it just keeps rising.. .no, that's 
false; 

also what the casino wants you to think. 

Drink up and walk That's the way to beat the odds. 



Roger—this is one of those odd Welsh forms, last word 
in a line rhyming with the first of the next It only 
achieves closure if you have a Boston accent, though, 
rhyming odds/cards. 
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The editor of this volume, Roger Zelazny, was 
one of the best and most popular writers of science 
fiction and fantasy for the last three decades. The 
winner of six Hugo and three Nebula awards, he 
died on June 14,1995, after completing the editorial 
selection and preparation work on the stories in¬ 
cluded herein as well as his introduction and story 
notes. The book exists as he had planned and in¬ 
tended it to be and is one of the last projects Mr. 
Zelazny completed before his death. 
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A Martian casino promises untold riches for an 
enterprising con man • A frantic wife locates her missing 
husband in a mysterious house of games • A seductively 

real Lady Luck offers a down-and-opt gambler 

one final chance... 

TAKE A RISK. BET YOUR LIFE. 

THE REWARDS MAY BE OUT OF THIS WORLD! 
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The Wheel of Fortune spins—some wilti:profit some 
will pay. And others will see their destinies altered in 
unexpected and uryarthly ways. Master gamesman 
ROGER ZELAZNY deals out a winning hand of bizarre 
and mind-tingling adventures—fantastic tales of 
wondrous wagers, alien gambles, Vegas losers 
and the virtues of greed, by acclaimed aces like 
JOE HALDEMAN, GAHAN WILSON and 
NINA KIRIKI HOFFMAN. So place your bet and roll 
the dice. But be warned: These are stories with a sting. 
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